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The  story  has  been  recently  well  told  of  the  success  which 
attended  the  efforts  of  Major  Ludlow,  a  political  agent  of  tlie 
British  government,  to  procure  the  voluntary  abolition  of  ‘  widow- 
burning’  among  the  Rajpoots  of  India.  The  movement  that  led 
to  it  is  described,  and  justly,  as  ‘  one  of  the  most  remarkable  re¬ 
corded  in  Eastern  annals.’  The  method  adopted  would  have 
appeared,  to  any  other  person  than  the  agent  himself,  as  unsuit¬ 
able  and  absurd  as  in  the  end  it  ])roved  to  be  efhcacious. 

For  a  ])eriod  of  two  thousand  y cal's  the  rite  of  Suttee  had  been 
observed  by  the  Hindoos.  It  was,  therefore,  at  the  time  when 
Major  Ludlow  assailed  it,  ‘  a  rite  strong  in  remote  antiquity,  in 
venerated  records,  in  a  hierarchy  at  once  ignorant  and  unscru¬ 
pulous,  and  in  the  •associations  with  which  innumerable  traditions 
of  womanly  courage  and  constancy  had  ennobled  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Hindoo  people.'  Notwithstanding  this  imposing  array  of 
obstacles,  the  astute  and  philanthropic  agent  was  wholly  resolved 
to  make  the  attempt.  He  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  cope 
single-handed  with  the  hoary  superstition.  Armed  with  tnith 
and  reason,  and  with  these  alone — for  the  govennnent  and  his 
superiors  in  office  knew  nothing  of  his  intentions  or  his  measures 
until  they  had  been  crowned  with  success — he  patiently  and 
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skilfullv  institiitea  his  plans  for  ihc  destruction  of  this  enormous 
evil.  All  that  he  did,  however,  was  to  brinji;  the  lvaj])oot  mind 
round  to  the  truth,  tliat  for  a  i)eriod  of  two  thousand  years  the 
Hindoo  ]>eo]>le  had  been  deluded  by  su])erstition,  and  had  run 
coiinter  to  reason  and  relijjjion.  orkinj^  from  a  centie  ol 
iniluence  outward,  and  nsinjjj  his  o])])ortunities  well,  Majoi 
liudlow  convinced  tlie  high  ])riest  ol  .lypore  that  the  rite  ol 
Suttee  was  unsanctioned  i)y  the  earliest  and  most  authoritative 
Hindoo  scri])tures ;  that  the  code  ol  Menu  prohibited^  it 
infcrentiallv  in  the  denunciations  contained  in  that  work  against 
suicide,  while  it  ])romised  efentitl  felicity  with  their  husbands  to 
those  widows  who  lived  chastely, — whereas  the  later  writings, 
which  countenanced  the  sacrifice,  limited  the  duration  ol  the 
recoinpence  to  the  comparative  hdijatelle  of  forty-five  millions  of 
years;  that  the  Suttee  did  but  mock  the  Deity  with  the  unclean 
sacrilice  of  a  selfish  bargain  ;  and  that  the  rite  itself  was  the 
evident  invention  i>f  some  degenerate  race  whose  w'omen  were 
worthless,  and  whose  widows,  if  they  survived,  would  bring 
reproach  upon  the  memory  of  their  lords.  The  high  priest  not 
only  listened  to  and  ado]>ted  these  arguments,  but  ])ut  forth  a 
document  in  which  he  declared  authoritatively  that  the  self- 
immolation  of  widows  was  less  meritorious  than  their  ])ractising 
tlie  living  Suttee  of  chastity  and  devotion.  The  battle  was  thus 
half  gained.  The  iniluence  of  this  decision  spread  in  ever- 
widening  circles,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few'  months  tlie  council 
of  rcf/encfj  at  Jtfpore  ted  the  tray  amotni  the  yreat  independent 
HajptHtt  stateSf  in  declariny  Snttee  penal  an  all  parties  enyayed 
in  it,  principals  as  irell  as  (tccessa  ries. 

This  naiTative,  of  which  we  liave  given  only  the  bare  outline, 
is  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest  to  every  benevolent  mind,  for 
its  own  sake,  and  sinudy  as  the  record  of  om*.  of  the  most 
remarkable  conquests  ever  eliected  over  siqierstition.  What 
Hritish  authority  dare  not  even  attempt,  moral  suasion,  well 
concerting  its  plans  and  skilfully  and  ])atiently  hoarding  uj)  and 
applying  its  successes,  accom])lished  in  a  comjiaraiively  short 
period  ol  time.  And  when  the  work  was  thus  done,  it  w  as  done 
elfectually,  without  ])ossibility  ol  reaction  or  reversion,  because 
done  through  the  o))eration  of  the  convinced,  and  therefore 
willing  minds  ol  the  llaj])oots  themselves. 

lint  who  can  tail  to  \)erceive  the  great  moral  lesson  of  many 
aN]'ecis,  inxolved  in  this  remarkable  event  r  Let  our  readers 
understand  that  it  is  no  fiction,  though  ])ossesscd  of  more  than 
all  the  charms  ()1  fiction,  but  a  well  accredited  fact.  It  is  an 
‘  iuver  true  story,’  and  worth  telling,  with  its  manv  ajqilieations, 
lor  a  long  time  to  come.  We  turn  to  it— as  these  beautiful 
xolumes  ol  John  Robinson’s  works  lie  before  us,  on  the  same 
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tabic  with  the  Revitnv  that  gives  the  details  of  this  achievement* 
— witli  mingled  feelings,  in  which  assurance  and  encouragement 
])redominate.  Here,  also,  we  exclaim,  is  a  case  of  su])erstitioii 
that  has  had  an  existence,  and  a  fearfully  appalling  one,  too, 
when  viewed  in  the  results  that  have  attended  it,  for  the  best  ])ait 
of  two  thousand  years ;  a  superstition  ‘  introduced  by  a  degene¬ 
rate  race,’  and  for  selfish  and  sinister  ends,  that  spread  itself  age 
after  age  until,  as  ^lilton  has  it,  the ‘huge  train  of  error’  ])ut 
out  all  the  lights  in  the  firmament,  and  involved  in  utter  darkness 
the  entire  face  of  Kuro])e  ;  a  superstition  that  has  ministered 
corruption  to  the  ])riesthood  of  a  better  religion  than  that  of 
Menu,  and  bondage — physical,  moral,  spiritual — to  whole  nations 
of  men  ;  a  su]Hwstition  that,  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  during 
the  entire  course  of  its  history,  has  been  the  death  of  millions, 
not  ‘  widows’  merely,  but  men,  fathers,  wives,  and  children  ;  a 
superstition  that  still  exists,  although  modified  through  causes 
foreign  to  itself,  and  for  which,  therefore,  no  credit  can  be 
taken  to  itself;  decrepit  through  age,  but  still  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter,  and  growling  out  vengeance  from 
those  gloomy  dens  to  which  an  advancing  light  has  driven  it. 
N('cd  we  say  that  we  refer  to  the  sipierstition  wliich  has  permitted 
the  force  of  human  authority  and  of  the  tcm]toral  ])ower  to  meddle 
with  matters  ]iertaining  to  conscience  and  religion.  From  the 
days  of  Constantine  until  now  has  this  great  evil  grotvn  u]t  along 
with  the  nominal  advancement  of  the  religion  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  corru])ting  and  emasculating  its  doctrines,  forimdizing 
its  w'orshiji,  rendering  its  clergy  the  hireling  functionaries  of  the 
civil  ] lower,  doing  its  best  to  stilie  the  voice  of  truth  and  free 
impiiry,  giving  exclusive  privileges  to  such  as  subserviently  fall 
into  the  ranks  of  a  state-a])]>ointcd  and  state-])aid  hierarchy, 
excommunicating  all  who  think  for  themselves  and  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  coercing  the 
])cople  into  submission  wherever  they  have  not  been  strong 
enough  to  conduct  an  etfectual  resistance,  using  the  rack,  the 
screw,  tlie  axe,  the  stake,  the  dungeon  and  the  sword,  to  effec¬ 
tuate  its  selfish  and  des])otic  ends.  We  call  for  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  our  allegations,  and  from  ten  thousand  ])laces,  and  issu¬ 
ing  from  every  age  during  wliich  this  sujierstition  has  existed, 
the  cry  is,  ‘  We  come  !  we  come  !’  Scarce  a  s]>otin  Euro])c  that 
isimt  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  martyrs,  not  self-immolated,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Suttee,  but  compelled  to  suffer  under  this  tremen¬ 
dous  evil.  The  so-calh*d  heretics  and  Cathari  of  an  early  pmiod, 
the  N’audois,  Waldenses,  and  Albigenses,  the  liConistae,  Fatarini, 


*  Sco  the  ‘  (Quarterly  Review’  for  Septemlier,  fur  the  account  of  wliich 
the  above  is  an  abridgment. 
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and  Tur|)(*lini,  the  Picards,  Lombards  and  Beghards,  the  Pauli- 
cians  and  Lollards,  the  Wickliflites  and  Hussites,  the  victims  ol’ 
the  Imiuisiiion  in  Rome,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  Huguenots  ol 
France,  the  Puriuins  and  Nonconformists  ol  England,  ^these  are 
but  a  ] portion  of  those  who  rise  at  our  invocation  to  testily  to  the 
injustice,  miscrv,  and  woe  which  this  superstition  has  engendered. 
And  yet  we  are  not  without  hoi)e,  that  it  will  be  undermined  and 
destroyed  by  the  very  weaptms  of  truth  and  reason  that  abolished 
the  sacrifice  of  Suttee  in  India.  Is  the  mind  of  England,  ol 
France,  of  Europe,  more  impervious  to  the  light  of  truth  than  the 
Rajpoot  mind  ?  We  will  not  believe  it.  The  superstition  may 
be  more  inveterate  with  us  than  with  them — here  than  there — and 


its  ramifications  may  be  more  subtle  and  complicated,  entrenched 
amidst  a  thousand  ])rejudices  of  the  worst  kind ;  yet  arc  we  con¬ 
vinced  that  well-laid  ])lans  and  ])atiently-conducted  measures 
will  in  the  end  be  crowned  with  success.  The  appeal  of  the 
lovers  of  truth,  and  of  the  friends  of  a  ])erfect  religious  liberty, 
must  be  made  from  the  superstitions  of  a  later  and  corrujit  age  to 
the  earlier  Scriptures  of  our  holy  religion ;  from  the  inventions  of 
monarchs  and  the  traditions  of  ]>riests  to  the  w  ritings  of  the  Nev/ 


1  esUiment ;  from  edicts  of  Constantine  and  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 


ment  to  the  code  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  apparently  absurd  and 
unsuitable  mode  of  assault,  like  that  of  ISIajor  Ludlow',  w  hen  ])ut 
to  the  test  of  ])ractice,  will  vancpiish  every  obstacle  and  liberate 
the  millions  of  Euro])e  from  one  of  the  most  tremendous  forms  of 
evil  that  ever  degiaded  and  opjuessed  mankind.  And  when 
once  the  work  is  done  bv  snob  methods  as  these,  it  can  never  be 
undone,  because  accomj)lished  through  the  o])eration  of  the 
enlightened,  convinced,  and  therefore  w  illing  mind. 

It  is  because  we  have  conlidence  in  the  ])owcr  of  truth  to 
accomplish  these  and  similar  ends  that  we  rejoice  in  the  existence 
of  anti-state-church  and  other  associations,  whose  object  is  to 
dis.^eminate  knowledge,  and  bring  the  mind  of  England  round  to 
just  princij)les  in  reference  to  the  sustentation  of  religion  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  we  hail  the  a])))earance  of  these  volumes, 
comprising  all  that  remains  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  ‘  the  l\astor 


4)f  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.’  Robinson  w  as  a  man  of  the  right  stamp, 
raised  u])  in  an  age  of  overbearing  sujierstition  and  formalitv,  to 
begin  the  gieat  work  of  leavening  the  ])nblic  mind  with  that 
early  religious  tnitli  which  came  into  the  world  with  Christ  and 
his  api>siler».  Iwo  centuries  and  a  hall  have  passed  awav 
since  he  commenced  his  career  as  the  resolved  advocate,  of 
religious  Ireedom.  His  name  not  only  survives,  but  gathers 
around  it  the  truest  ol  all  lame.  The  re])resentaiive  of  ])rinci})les 
that  have  received  the  sulfrages  of  millions  since  his  decease, 
and  that  are  certainly  destined  to  spread  as  time  rolls  on,  his 
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lionours  are  likely  to  be  ever  acciunulatinf^ ;  neither  do  we  despair 
of  seeinijj  the  dav  wlieii  his  ineniory  sliall  he  celebrated  hv  a 
whole  nation  as  that  of  one  of  Kni^land’s  worthiest  sons — the 
early  ])ioneer  of  religions  freedom  in  an  age  when  corruption 
and  spiritual  tyranny  all  hut  universally  i)rcvailed. 

We  do  not  forget  either  the  ])redecessors  or  coadjutors  of 
liohinson  in  this  noble  enterprise.  I  low  is  it  possible  to  do 
so  r  Wyckliti’e,  and  Browne,  and  Harrison,  and  Barrow,  and 
Greenwood,  and  Penry,  and  Boger  Bipjion  (whose  name  is 
embalmed  in  English  history  through  die  inscription  which  his 
fellow-])risoners  carved  mion  his  collin),  are  not  likely  to  he 
forgotten  so  long  as  the  genius  of  Jaherty  jiresides  over  the 
destinies  of  iMigland.  Neither  can  the  story  of  Robinson’s 
labours  be  told  without  honourable  mention  of  .lohnson,  and 
Jacob,  and  Ainsworth,  and  Smyth,  and  llelwisse,  and  Murton, 
and  Busher,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  Brewster,  and  those  brave 
])ilgrim  fathers  who  transjdanted  iMiglish  ])iety  and  manners, 
together  with  no  small  share  of  England’s  native  love  of  liberty, 
to  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  world. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact — for  it  is  now 
admitted  even  by  his  warmest  admirers,  and  has  been  faithfully 
acknowledged  by  the  editor  of  the  volumes  before  us — that,  theo¬ 
retically,  the  views  of  Robinson  were  imperfect  in  reference  to 
one  item  in  the  general  (picstion  of  religious  freedom ;  nor  the 
additional  fact,  that  he  dilfered  from  nearly  all  modern  congre- 
gationalists  in  several  important  res])ccts. 

Without  overlooking  any  of  these  ])()ints,  we  think  it  no  difficult 
task  to  make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  Robinson’s  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  and  veneration  of  ])osterity.  The  advocate  ot  just 
])rincij)les  may  be  an  able  ex])ositor  of  tlieir  nature  and  im- 
]u)rtance — may  be  fearless  in  tlieir  maintenance,  and  sulfer  in 
their  behalf — may  be  free  from  every  imjmtalion  of  fanaticism 
and  inconsistency — may  in  every  rcsjiectbc  worthy  of  honourable 
notice  by  contemjioraries  and  successors ;  and  yet  may  fail  to 
secure  a  conspicuous  ])lace  iu  the  temple  of  fame  through  the 
absence  of  other  (pialities  essential  to  the  composition  of  a  great 
leader.  Many  were  the  coadjutors  of  Wyclitfe  and  JiUther, 
wliose  names  have  been  drojijied  altogether  from  the  ]>agc  of 
liistory,  or  mentioned  only  to  be  forgotten.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Altliough  holding  the  same  views,  and  suffering  in  the  same 
cause  as  tliose  great  reformers,  there  were  wanting  in  the  former 
the  intellectual  and  moral  (jualities,  and  the  circumstances  of 
]iosition  and  influence,  that  gave  the  latter  their  inestige  and 
renown. 

The  same  remarks  a])}»ly  in  the  ])resent  case.  To  form  a 
])roper  estimate  of  John  Robinson,  his  character  must  be  regarded 
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as  a  wliolc,  and  in  connexion  with  the  position  he  occupied^ 
not  anionj^st  the  men  ot  liis  own  day  merely >  hut  in  i elation  to 
all  comini^  time.  I’here  was  in  him  a  rare  union  of  inany  ad- 
mirahh*  and  iu)hle  (jiialities  j  and  the  meekness  of  his  ^^isdoln  was 
rewarded  hy  his  hecominj^j  in  no  figurative  or  tiiNial  sense,  the 
father  iiitellectnally,  morally,  spiritually,  of  a  great  nation. 
Like  Moses,  he  was  not  pennitted  to  enter  the  land  of  promise ; 
yet,  like  Moses,  his  memory  was  sacred  to  thousands  who  had 
derived  tlnough  him  those  principles,  institutions,  and  manners, 
which  fitted  them  in  so  large  a  measure  for  their  novel  ])osition  in 
a  strange  land.  To  this  day  the  name  of  Robinson  is  a  household 
word  in  New  England ;  and,  instead  of  dying  out,  is  rising  in 
reputation  throughout  the  I  nited  States  generally,  wherever  ])ure 
and  undefiled  religion  prevails,  and  wherever  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  the  gr  eatest  republic  the  world  ever  saw  have  leisure  to 
trace  the  first  beginnings  of  their  nation’s  glory.  The  fact  men¬ 
tioned  in  tire  preface  of  this  first  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
tliat  ‘  a  large  body  of  subscribers’  has  been  obtained  ‘  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  Ihrited  States,’  while  it  is  no  measure  of  the 
reverence  witli  which  the  memory  of  Robinson  is  regarded,  affords 
nevertheless  good  augury  for  the  future.  Another  hopeful  circum¬ 
stance  is  the  announcement  of  a  new  lafe  of  Robinson,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  American  Biographical  Dictionary,’ 
l)r.  Allen,  of  Northam])ton,  Massachusetts.  This  rivalry,  or  rather 
co-o]>eration  of  the  two  countries,  in  reviving  the  memory  of  tlie 
dead,  is  gratifying  evidence  that  the  seed  which  Robinson  sowed 
so  diligently  w  as  living  seed, and  re])roductive  in  both  hemispheres ; 
and  is,]>ossihly,  an  indication  at  the  same  time — for  the  providence 
of  (lod  prepares  the  way  for  great  events  by  raising  up  the  means 
auxiliary  to  their  accomplishment — that  the  time  is  draw  ing  near, 
when,  in  the  confiict  of  opinion,  such  princi])lcs  as  those  which 
the  ]»astor  of  the  ]>ilgrim  lathers  so  nobly  vindicated,  both  by  his 
life  and  his  writings,  will  be  greatly  in  request. 

have  no  s])ace  to  enter  at  length  into  the  various  incidents 
in  the  life  of  this  tndy  great  and  good  man — a  life,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  carefully  com])iled  memoir  ])refixed  to  these  volumes, 
ami  many  briefer  or  larger  notices  in  other  ]niblications,  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  written.  A  few  ])articulars,  however,  will  assist  the 
reader  in  lorming  a  proper  o])inion  of  the  man  and  his  times. 

John  Robinson  was  bom,  ])robably  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1 575.  At 
the  early  age  ol  seventeen  he  entered  u])ou  his  studies  at  Cambridge, 
matriculating  and  taking  his  degree  as  master  of  arts  at  Corpus 
CJirtsft  C  ollege,  ol  which  he  became  a  fellow’  in  1508.  He  re¬ 
signed  his  fellowsliip  in  l()0  |,on  account  of  the  new  views  he  had 
embraced  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters. 

In  one  ol  his  writings  Robinson  has  given  some  details  respect- 
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iiighis  conversion  to  Sej)aratisin.  It  is  inucli  to  be  regretted  that 
such  incidental  references  are  so  rare.  At  the  same  time,  wo  are 


convinced  that  the  future  l)iogra]>her  may  gather  more  from  this 
source  than  has  liitlierto  been  done,  lint  this  bv  the  wav. 


In  his  re))ly  to  llernard,  in  justilication  of  his  separation  from 
the  church  of  England,  he  informs  us,  that  ‘  a  long  time' before  he 
left  the  chinch  he  had  read  several  of  the  treatises  of  the  llrownists 


and  llarrowists,  and  was  convinced  by  them  that  the  constitution 
and  working  of  the  church  were  unscri])tural.  He  also  mentions, 
as  he  says  to  his  ‘own  shame,’  that  the  reverence  he  had  for  many 
of  the  ])ious  clergy,  was  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not  sooner 
follow  out  his  own  conviction  of  duty.  Every  one  who  knows  how 
dilliciilt  a  thing  it  is  even  now,  when  dissent  ])resents  so  different 
an  aspect  from  what  it  had  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  for 
a  clergyman  to  relin(|uish  his  ])osilion  in  connexion  with  an  esta¬ 
blishment  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  will  readily  appre¬ 
ciate  the  difficulties  under  which  Robinson  laboured.  It  is  true 


the  lndc])endents,  both  bajitist  and  piedobaptist,  are  still  in  a 
minoritv ;  but  how  different  the  minority  of  this  day  from  that  of  the 
early  ])art  of  the  seyenteenth  century  !  To  he  in  a  minority  then  was 

to  feel  it — at  eyeryturn — and  in  one’s  nearest  and  most  cherished 

%  » 

interests.  It  inyolved  more  than  the  loss  of  aisle — reputation — 
respectability.  It  was  to  become  an  outcast  and  an  outlaw,  and  to 
])ut  oneself  at  the  mercy  of  the  bishop  and  his  agents,  in  a  day 
when  eyen  the  ‘  tender  mercies’  of  bishops  were  cruelty  itself. 

Robinson  had  the  courage  to  join  the  minority  of  that  day.  He 
left  Norwich,  where  he  had  officiated  for  a  short  period,  resigned 
his  fellowship  at  Cambridge,  as  we  have  already  stated,  and  became 
an  ayowed  sejiaratist.  Some  new  information  is  giyen  in  the 
“  Memoir”  before  us  res])ecting  this  ])art  of  his  life. 

After  stating  that  Robinson  proceeded  to  Lincolnshire,  where 
he  found  a  considerable  number  of  sejiaratist  brethren,  with 
Smyth  and  Clifton  at  their  head,  who  had  constituted  themselves 
into  a  church,  by  solemn  covenant  with  the  Lord,  “  to  walk  in  all 
his  ways  made  known,  or  to  be  made  known  unto  them,  according 
to  their  best  endeavours,  ^ylIAT^:vEll  it  should  cost  them,” — 
the  Memoir  jiroceeds : — 


‘  The  location  of  this  first  [?]  separatist  church  has  long  been  an 
object  of  investigation  and  doubt.  'Ihe  diftieulty  appears  to  be  solved 
by  .loscph  Hunter,  Ks({.,  in  his  valualdc  ‘Collections’  concerning  the  first 
colonists  of  New  England.  The  following  is  a  siiinniary  of  Mr.  Hunter’s 
proofs,  identifying  .Scroobv,  Notts,  as  the  village,  and  Mr.  llrcwster’s 
liousr  as  the  manor,  in  which,  when  practicable,  they  worshipped.  Go¬ 
vernor  Bradford,  who  was  originally  one  of  the  church,  and  whose 
birthplace  and  residence  were  at  Austertield,  in  the  vicinity,  states  dis¬ 
tinctly,  that  Brewster’s  house  was  a  ‘  manor  of  the  bishop’s.*  This 
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doscriutioii  of  the  house  furnished  the  key  to  the  difficulty.  Scrooby  is 
about  ouc  mile  and  a  half  south  of  liawtiy,  in  Yorkshire,  and  iioiii  \\hich 
Austerfiehl  is  about  the  same  distance  north-east,  and  both  not  far  distant 
from  the  adjacent  county  of  Lincoln.  :Mr.  Hunter  says,  ‘  I  can  speak 
with  confidence  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  other  episcopal  manor  but 
this,  which  at  all  satisfies  the  condition  of  being  near  the  borders  of  the 
thn*c  counties.*  The  Hrewsters  were  residents  at  Scrooby  :  the  manor 
place  which  they  occupied  originally  belonged  to  the  Archbishops  of 
York,  and  had  been  leased  to  Sir  Samuel  Sandy s,  son  of  Dr.  Sandys,  the 
archbishop,  in  1580.  The  llrewstcr  family  were  now  tenants  of  Sir 
Sannu‘1,  ami  were  occupants  of  the  mansion  of  the  Sandys.  'i'his  fact 
serves  both  as  an  identitication  of  the  place,  and  as  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  Sandys  took  great  interest,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
in  promoting  the  settlement  of  the  jiilgrims,  under  the  direction  of  iMr. 
Brewster,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

‘  Scrooby  must  henceforward  be.  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  Massachusetts. 
Here  the  ehoice  and  noble  spirits,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Brewster 
and  Bradford,  first  learnt  the  lessons  of  truth  and  freedom.  Here,  under 
the  faithful  ministration  of  the  pastors,  they  were  nourished  and  strength- 
<*ned  to  that  vigorous  and  manly  fortitude  which  braved  all  dangers ;  and 
here,  too,  they  aecpiired  that  moral  and  spiritual  courage  which  enabled 
them  to  sacrifice  their  homes,  property  and  friends,  and  expatriate  them¬ 
selves  to  distant  lands,  rather  than  abandon  their  principles  and  ytcld  to 
the  attempted  usuqiations  on  the  liberty  of  their  eonseiences.* — Yol.  i. 
pp.  xxi.,  xxii. 


This  infovinatioi)  is  most  interesting,  and  supplies  a  great  hiatna 
in  tbe  history,  not  of  Robinson  merely,  but  of  the  exiles  and 
jiilgrims  generally.  lVrha])s  further  research  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  ])apers  relating  to  this  obscure  portion  of  English 
history,  similar  to  those  that  have  thrown  so  much  light  on 
the  times  of  Cromwell,  and  later  still,  on  those  of  William  and 
Mary.  The  letters  recently  juiblished  by'  Lord  Mahon  and 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  are  probably  sjiecimens  only  of  the  literaiy 
treasures  stored  up  in  the  old  manorial  and  other  lumses  of  our 
country.  W  e  should  like  to  have  learned  from  the  editor  of 
these  volumes  whether  any  impiiries  have  been  made  at  Scrooby 
and  its  neighbourhood,  for  the  jmrpose  of  confirming  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  s  conjectures.  ^  Re  this  as  it  may’,  it  is  ])leasant  to  believe,  and 
on  such  good  evidence,  that  Robinson  found  a  retreat  in  the 
home  of  his  college-lellow  and  after-associate  Rrewstcr,  there  to 
mature  his  \iews,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  that  religious  life  the 
fruits  of  which  have  been  so  endiuiu”’. 

.  *'*^*diei  Sciooby,  nor  any*  other  place,  was  secure  from  the 

uuiiusitorial  interference  of  the  high  church  functionaries.  The 
spy  and  the  intormer  were  abroad.  No  ])lace  of  meeting  could 
long  remain  a  secret—whether  manorial  halls,  shopkeepers*  store¬ 
rooms,  barns,  hay-lofts,  or  the  broad  shadows  of  forest  and  copse. 
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(Jo  where',  they  would, tlie  conscientious  worshippers  were  sooner 
or  later  detected,  and  dragged  as  culprits  before  hisho])  or  ma¬ 
gistrate.  lUit  the  chief  objects  of  vengeance  at  tliis  ])eriod 
were  the  separatists.  Tlie  nonconformists  (for,  contrary  to  the 
o})inion  sometimes  ex])ressed  on  this  subject,  there  were  non¬ 
conformists,  known  by  that  name,  long  before  there  were  se])ara- 
tists  and  independents)  were  at  lirst  dealt  with  in  a  comj)aratively 
gentle  manner.  They  were  censured,  siisj)ended,  and,  in  some 
obstinate  cases,  impiiscmed.  Afterwards,  as  they  mnltijdied  and 
became  mine  out-spoken,  greater  severity  was  exercised  towards 
them.  But  never  were  the  nonconformists  regarded  in  the  same 
light,  or  treated  in  tlie  same  spirit,  as  the  sejiaratists.  'i'o  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  vestments  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  as  the 
liverv  of  antichrist, was  held  to  be  extreinelv  censurable  and  worthy 
of  punislmient ;  but  to  separate  from  the  church  altogether,  and 
renounce  all  ecclesiastical  allegiance,  was  an  unpardonable  oll’ence. 
The  nonconformists  generally  agreed  in  this  latter  judgment,  and 
frecpiently  comjiounded  for  their  own  sins  of  omission  by  s])eak- 
ing  and  writing  against  their  brethren  of  the  separation.  There 
are  many  proofs  of  this.  We  refer  the  reader  who  recpiires 
iurther  information  on  this  subject  to  Stillinglleet’s  elaborate  trea¬ 
tise  on  ‘  J'he  Unreasonableness  of  Se]>aration,’  ])ublished  in 
KiSl.  d'he  first  part  of  that  work  is  devoted  to  ‘an  llistoncal 
Account  of  the  Bise  and  Progress  of  the  Ctintroversie  about  Sepa¬ 
ration,’  and  contiiins  many  references  to  ])ersons,  events,  and 
writings  that  have  been  too  much  overlooked.  Of  course,  as 
might  be  expected,  there  is  much  in  Stillingfleet’s  account  that 
requires  correction.  His  ])rejudices  against  the  separatists  were 
strong,  and  have  led  him  into  several  errors.  But  it  is  no  very 
diflicult  task  to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  the  result 


will  amply  rejiay  all  the  labour  of  the  ])rocess.  So  far  from 
having  the  sym])athy  of  the  nonconformists  or  puritans,  the 
sejiaratists  were  jmrsued  by  them  with  greater  virulence,  in  tracts, 
])amphlcts,  and  larger  publications,  than  by  the  bishops  them¬ 
selves.  Tlie  circumstance  is  not  inex])licalde.  It  has  had  its 
])arallel  in  every  succeeding  ]ieriod,  down  to  the  jiresent  day. 
The  nonconformists  of  modern  times — the  evangelical  clergy 
of  the  church  of  I'higland  (for  the  o/d  word  described  those  who 
remained  in  the  church,  but  did  not  conform  in  all  respects  to  its 
jncscribed  ceremonies) — the  men  who  jmt  their  own  construction 
on  the  Prayer-book,  and  explain  away  the  ]>lain  meaning  of  the 
Baptismal  and  other  offices, — have  always  been  found  tlie  most 
bitter  o])ponents  of  a  conscientious  and  consistent  dissent.  There 
are  tendencies  in  liuman  nature,  not  of  a  very  recondite  order, 
on  which  the  fact  may  easily  be  accounted  for. 

i'his  fact,  in  relation  to  the  actual  ])osition  of  the  exiles  and 
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doscriutlon  of  the  house  furnished  the  key  to  the  difficulty.  Scrooby  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Bawtiy,  ill  Yorkshire,  and  from  \\ Inch 
Austcrfiehl  is  about  the  same  distance  north-east,  and  both  not  far  distant 
from  the  adjacent  county  of  Lincoln.  ^Ir.  Hunter  says,  ‘  I  can  speak 
with  confidence  to  the  fact,  that  there  is’.no  other  episcopal  manor  but 
this,  which  at  all  satisfies  the  condition  of  being  near  the  borders  of  the 
three  counties.*  The  Itrewsters  were  residents  at  Scrooby  :  the  manor 
])h\cc  which  they  occupied  originally  belonged  to  the  Archbishops  of 
York,  and  had  been  leased  to  Sir  Samuel  Sandy s,  son  of  Dr.  Sandys,  the 
archbishop,  in  1580.  The  Brewster  family  were  now  tenants  of  Sir 
Samuel,  and  were  occupants  of  the  mansion  of  the  Sandys.  his  fact 
serves  both  as  an  identification  of  the  place,  and  ns  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  Sandys  took  great  interest,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
in  juomoting  the  settlement  of  the  jiilgrims,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Brewster,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

*  Scrooby  must  henceforward  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  ^lussaehusetts. 
Here  the  choice  and  noble  spirits,  at  the  head  of  whom  iverc  Brewster 
and  Bradford,  first  learnt  the  lessons  of  truth  and  freedom.  Here,  under 
the  faithful  ministration  of  the  pastors,  they  were  nourished  and  strength¬ 
ened  to  that  vigorous  and  manly  fortitude  which  braved  all  dangers ;  and 
here,  too,  they  aecjuired  that  moral  and  spiritual  courage  which  enabled 
them  to  sacrifice  their  homes,  property  and  friends,  and  expatriate  them¬ 
selves  to  distant  lands,  rather  than  abandon  their  principles  and  yield  to 
the  attem])ted  usui*jnitions  on  the  liberty  of  their  consciences.* — Yol.  i. 
pp.  xxi.,  xxii. 

This  infoi Illation  is  most  interesting,  and  sup])lies  a  great  hiatus 
ill  the  history,  not  of  llobinson  merely,  but  of  the  exiles  and 
])ilgrims  generally.  IVrhaps  further  research  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  papers  relating  to  this  obscure  portion  of  English 
history,  similar  to  those  that  have  thrown  so  much  light  on 
the  timers  of  Cromwell,  and  later  still,  on  tliose  of  William  and 
Mary.  The  letters  recently  jinblished  by  Lord  Mahon  and 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  are  probably  s])ecimens  only  of  the  literaiy 
treasures  stored  up  in  the  old  manorial  and  other  houses  of  our 
country.  \\  c  should  like  to  have  learned  from  the  editor  of 
these  volumes  whcllicr  any  inquiries  have  been  made  at  Scrooby 
and  its  neighbourhood,  for  the  jiurpose  of  confirming  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  s  conjectures.  ^  He  this  as  it  may,  it  is  ])leasant  to  believe,  and 
on  such  good  evidence,  that  Hobinson  found  a  retreat  in  the 
home  of  his  college-fellow  and  after-associate  Brewster,  there  to 
mature  his  views,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  that  religious  life  the 
fruits  of  which  have  been  so  enduring. 

.  *'^*diei  Scrooby,  nor  any  other  place,  was  secure  from  the 
inquisitorial  interference  of  the  high  church  functionaries.  The 
spy  and  the  informer  were  abroad.  No  ])lace  of  meeting  could 
long  remain  a  secret  whether  manorial  halls,  shopkeepers’  store¬ 
rooms,  barns,  hay-lofts,  or  the  broad  shadows  of  forest  and  copse. 
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(lo  when’,  they  would,  the  conscientious  worshippers  were  sooner 
or  later  detected,  and  drajjged  as  culprits  before  hisho])  or  ma¬ 
gistrate.  Hut  the  chief  objects  of  vengeance  at  this  ])eriod 
were  the  separatists.  The  nonconformists  (for,  contrary  to  the 
o))iui()n  sometimes  ex])ressed  on  this  subject,  there  were  non¬ 
conformists,  known  by  that  name,  long  before  there  were  se])ara- 
tists  and  independents)  were  at  lirst  dealt  with  in  a  comparatively 
gentle  manner.  They  were  censured,  suspended,  and,  in  some 
obstinate  cases,  impiisoned.  Afterwards,  as  they  mullijdied  and 
became  more  out-sj)okcn,  gieater  severity  was  exercised  towards 
them.  But  never  were  the  nonconformists  regarded  in  the  same 
light,  or  treated  in  tlie  same  spirit,  as  the  separatists.  To  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  vestments  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  cluirch,  as  the 
liverv  of  antichrist,  w  as  held  to  be  extremelv  censurable  and  w  orthy 
of  j)unishment ;  but  to  sej)arate  from  the  church  altogether,  and 
renounce  all  ecclesiastical  allegiance,  was  an  unpardonable  oll’ence. 
The  nonconformists  generally  agreed  in  this  latter  judgment,  and 
frecpiently  compounded  for  their  ow  n  sins  of  omission  by  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing  against  their  brethren  of  the  separation.  There 
are  many  proofs  of  this.  We  refer  the  reader  who  reejuires 
hiriher  information  on  this  subject  to  Stillinglleet’s  elaborate  trea¬ 
tise  on  ‘  The  Unreasonableness  of  Sei>aration,’  published  in 
KiHl.  The  lirst  part  of  that  work  is  devoted  to  ‘  an  llistoncal 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Controversie  about  Sepa¬ 
ration,’  and  contiiins  many  references  to  ))ersons,  events,  and 
writings  that  have  been  too  much  overlooked.  Of  course,  as 
might  be  expected,  there  is  much  in  Stillingflect’s  account  that 
recpiires  correction.  His  ])rejudiccs  against  the  separatists  were 
strong,  and  have  led  him  into  several  errors.  But  it  is  no  very 
dilhcult  task  to  winnow  the  chatf  from  the  wheat,  and  the  result 


will  amply  rej)ay  all  the  labour  of  the  ])roccss.  So  far  from 
having  the  sym])athy  of  the  nonconformists  or  ])uritans,  the 
separatists  w  ere  ])ursued  by  them  w  ith  greater  vindence,  in  tracts, 
])amphlets,  and  larger  publications,  than  by  the  bishops  them¬ 
selves.  The  circumstance  is  not  inex])licable.  It  has  had  its 
])arallel  in  every  succeeding  ]>eriod,  down  to  the  ])resent  day. 
The  nonconformists  of  modern  times — the  evangelical  clergy 
of  the  church  of  l  iiigland  (for  the  old  word  described  those  who 
remained  in  the  church,  but  did  not  conform  in  all  respects  to  its 
])rescnbed  ceremonies) — the  men  who  })ut  their  own  construction 
on  the  lhayer-book,  and  exjdain  away  the  ])lain  meaning  of  the 
Ba])tismal  and  other  olhccs, — have  always  been  found  tlie  most 
bitter  o]>ponents  of  a  conscientious  and  consistent  dissent.  There 
are  tendencies  in  human  natur»’,  not  of  a  very  recondite  order, 
on  which  the  fact  may  easily  be  accounted  for. 

'J'his  fact,  in  relation  to  the  actual  ])osition  of  the  exiles  and 
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pilj^riiDs,  is  too  iniporUint  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  an  additional 
justification  of  their  conduct.  If  the  nonconformists  had  syini^a- 
thized  with  them  to  any  extent,  on  the  gi  ound  of  their  agreement 
respecting  evangelical  doctrine,  tliey  might  have  been  induced  to 
remain  at  home,  enduring  the  violence  of  the  storm  which  beat 
ii|)on  their  devoted  heads,  in  the  hojie  that  it  might  abate  in  time 
through  their  inllucncc.  But  when  they  found  their  bitterest  foes 
and  foulest  slanderers  were  these  very  men,  it  seemed  time  for 
lliem  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  of  Robinson’s  life  must  be  brielly 
told.  He  ])assed  over  to  Amsterdam,  with  the  third  and  last 
portion  of  the  Scrooby  separatists,  in  1608  ;  Smyth  and  Clyfton 
having  passed  over  with  the  two  other  portions  successively, 
about  two  years  before.  Mr.  Ashton  has  narrated  the  event  in 
the  following  words : — 

‘  Mr.  hohinson  was  now  left  with  the  remnant  of  the  flock.  ^lonth 
after  month  rolled  nwav,  and  no  abatement  of  the  furv  of  the  dominant 
party  was  visible.  His  church,  with  himself,  resolved  on  following  their 
companions  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  toleration,  if  not  perfect 
freedom,  was  allowed  to  all  natives  and  foreigners. 

*  Thrice  was  the  attempt  made  at  expatriation  before  they  could  suc¬ 
ceed.  They  first  resolved  to  sail  from  Boston.  They  formed  a  common  fund 
and  hired  a  vessel.  To  avoid  suspicion  they  embarked  at  night,  and  at  the 
moment  when  they  expected  the  vessel  to  be  loosed  from  her  moorings, 
they  were  betrayed  by  the  captaui  and  seized  by  the  oflicers  of  the  town. 
They  were  plundered  of  their  goods  and  money,  aiTaigucd  before  the 
magistrates,  and  committed  to  prison  till  the  pleasure  of  the  lords  in 
council  should  be  known.  They  were  dismissed  at  the  expiration  of  a 
month,  seven  of  the  leading  persons  being  bound  over  to  appear  at  the 
assizes. 

‘  Tlie  following  spring  a  second  attempt  was  made.  They  hired  a 
small  Butch  vessel,  and  agreed  to  meet  the  captain  at  a  given  point  on 
the  luinks  of  the  Humber,  near  Grimsby,  1  Lincolnshire.  After  a  delay  of 
some  hours,  a  part  of  the  company,  chiefly  men,  were  conveyed  to  the 
vessel  in  a  Iwat.  When  the  sailors  were  about  to  return  for  another 
}K)rtion  of  the  passengers,  the  captain  saw  a  great  company  of  horse  and 
foot,  with  bills  and  guns,  in  full  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  on  shore.  He 
immediately  hoisted  sail,  and  departed  with  the  men  he  had  on  board, 
leaving  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  remainder  of  the  pilgrim 
com|Kiny,  with  Mr.  Robinson,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tlieir  pursuers.  A 
few  of  the  party  escaped,  the  others  were  seized  and  hurried  from  one 
magistrate  to  another,  till  the  officers,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  so 
large  a  company,  and  ashamed  of  their  occupation  in  seizing  helpless, 
homeless,  and  innocent  persons,  they  suffered  them  to  depart  and  go 
whither  thex*  pleased. 

‘  Other  attempts  at  expatriation  were  subsequently  and  successfully 
made.  I  he  persecuted  separatists  at  length  reached  the  hospitable 
shores  of  Holland,  and  rejoined  their  families  and  Irieuds  in  the  land  of 
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strangers,  thankful  to  their  Almighty  Father  that  they  had  esca|)ed,  in 
safety,  from  the  “  fury  of  the  oppressor,’’  and  the  perils  of  the  deep.’ — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  xjdii.,  xxiv. 

In  1001),  Robinson  and  his  peo])le  removed  to  Leyden,  where 
he  s])ent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  building  up  his  ])eople  in  tlie 
truth,  laying  broad  and  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  pilgrim  fathers 
those  ])riuciples  which  lilted  them  to  become  the  founders  of 
America’s  future  greatness,  and  \mting  those  works  which, 
collected  as  they  are  in  these  volumes,  constitute  his  noblest 
memorial,  and  have  yet  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  our  own  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages. 

The  fame  of  Robinson  rests  ]mncipally  on  three  things  : — first, 
his  relation  to  the  ])ilgrim  fathers;  secondly,  his  |>ersoual  and 
public  character  ;  and  lastly,  the  force — we  had  almost  said 
genius — dis])layed  in  his  various  publications.  The  iii*st  of  these 
has  been  so  often  referred  to,  and  is  so  well  known,  that  we  need 
not  further  advert  to  it.  On  the  other  points,  a  few  hints  are  all 
that  we  can  find  jilace  for. 

The  ‘  character’  of  Roliinson,  as  described  in  the  Memoir,  is 
on  the  whole  fair  and  faithful ;  yet  is  rather  under  than  over  the 
mark.  Mr.  Ashton  cannot  certainly  be  charged  with  undue 
enthusiasm. 

The  jieculiarity  of  Robinson’s  character  may  be  described  by 
one  word,  completeness — iotas  atqae  teres  rotandas.  The 
united  testimony  of  admirers  and  o])ponents  bears  witness  to  his 
integrity,  purity,  courtesy,  ]mKlence,  and  charity.  Rut  he  ])os- 
sessed  other  (pialities  beside  these.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  what  we  venture  to  call  a  very  rare  characteristic,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  understand  it, —  an  intense  love  for  the  truth,  which 
ever  stimulated  him  to  search  after  it  as  the  chief  jiart  of  his 
‘  being’s  aim  and  end,’  and  which  never  pennitted  him  to  swerve 
one  hair’s  breadth  from  it  in  ])ractice.  This  made  him  a  non¬ 
conformist,  a  se])aratist,  an  exile,  an  independent.  This  made 
him  a  growing  Christian,  a  profound  theologian,  an  able  contro¬ 
versialist.  This  made  him  a  student  at  Leyden  University, 
although  he  had  previously  graduated  and  held  a  fellowship  at 
Cambridge ;  a  diligent  attendant  on  the  lectures  of  both  Poly- 
auder  and  Episcopius,  at  a  time  when  all  Leyden  was  agitated 
by  the  rival  theories  of  the  two  professors  on  the  subject  of 
Anninianism ;  and  an  avowed  advocate  of  the  principle,  that 
though  Christian  men  were  confirmed  in  their  own  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  ])rinciples,  it  was  their  duty  to  hear  what  their 
ojiponents  had  to  say,  even  if  it  should  lead  them  to  the  parish 
church. 

lliis  love  of  tnith  was  both  a  principle  and  a  jiassion.  It 
grew  with  his  growth,  strengthened  with  his  strength,  and  was 
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tlu'  chief  source  of  all  his  excellence.  It  made  him  leanied  in  a 
learned  age^  and  wise  in  the  knowledj^e  of  human  nature  and  the 
ex]>erience  of  the  world,  at  a  ])eriod  when  such  wisdom  was  rare. 
It  fitted  him  to  he  the  counsellor  of  his  fellow-exiles  in  the  cmer- 
j^encics  of  their  stranjijc  position,  and  the  statesman-like  ad\iser 
of  the  pilgrims  when  they  went  forth  to  clear  the  wildeniess,  and 
lav  the  foundations  of  civil  life  afresh  in  a  new  world.  In  a  word, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  the  spiiit  of  his  own  aphoiism 
‘  He  that  knows  not  in  his  measure,  what  he  ought  to  know, 
cs])etially  in  the  matters  of  God,  is  but  a  beast  amongst  men ; 
he  that  knows  what  is  sim])ly  needful  and  no  more,  is  a  man 
amongst  men  ;  hut  he  who  knoics^  according  to  the  help  vouch- 
Ku/ed  hifu  of  (>odf  what  may  well  he  kuowu,  aud  so  far  as  to 
direct  himsetf  aud  others  ariyht,  is  as  a  God  amongst 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  writings  of  Robinson  in  a 
brief  notice  like  the  present :  yet  it  is  on  these  writings  that  we 
are  dis])osed  chiefly  to  rest  his  claims  to  future  regard.  They 
are  not  like  those  of  Milton,  ‘  one  perfect  field  of  cloth  of  gold 
nor  like  those  of  Taylor,  enlivened  by  figures  and  images  that 
captivate  the  fancy  and  im]>ress  the  heart ;  but  they  have  what  to 
some  possesses  an  ecpial  charm,  in  the  full  orbed  light  they  cast 
on  some  t)f  the  most  abstruse  doctrines,  and  on  some  of  the  most 
controverted  questions  of  revealed  and  practical  religion.  Ex- 
cej>ting  a  few'  obsolete  ex])ressions  here  and  there,  the  language 
is  perfectly  clear  and  comprehensible  after  more  than  two 
centuries ;  indeed,  more  clear  and  comprehensible  to  ordinary 
readers  than  that  which  pervades  a  large  portion  of  the  so-called 
‘  elegant  literature’ of  die  ])ast  and  jiresent  age.  It  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Shaks])eare  and  Bacon,  without  the  measure  of  the  one, 
or  the  involution  of  the  other — that  language  which  has  ever  been 
the  vernacular  of  the  peo])le  of  this  country,  and  to  which  our 
best  writers  are  coming  back — clear,  terse,  good  old  English. 

S<^mc  may  take  exception  to  the /orwi  of  these  w  ritings,  because 
they  are  chiefly  controversial ;  but  no  objection  can  lie  more 
futile.  Our  land  has  become  glorious  through  controversy,  and 
nowhere  has  the  mind  of  hhigland  put  on  more  of  might  than  on 
the  battle-field  of  truth.  The  greatest  works  our  country  can 
boast  of  take  this  very  form.  What  wore  left  to  us  of  our 
Hookers  and  BaiTows,  our  Taylors  and  Miltons,  if  their  contro¬ 
versial  writings  were  excepted  }  and,  indeed,  what  would  become 
of  our  Nonconformist  literature  itself,  if  the  objection  in  (piestion 
weic  allowed  to  have  ]iraciical  weight?  The  truth  is,  whosoever 
would  have  knowledge  respecting  doctrines  and  princijiles  that 
are  still  unsettled,  whether  in  religion  or  in  science,  must  seek  it 
through  this  form  or  be  altogether  disap])ointed. 

We  ^enture  to  say,  that  nowhere  will  the  nonconformists  and 
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clissonters  of  Eiij^laiul  find  more  of  truth — and  in  some  ])arti- 
culars  of  wetr  truth — in  relation  to  their  own  ])nnei|)les  and  duties, 
than  in  these  volumes.  Even  the  independents  have  still  much 
to  learn  I'rom  this  ‘  master  in  Israel.’  While  on  some  points  we 
hold  Robinson  to  have  been  altoj^ether  wrong;  on  others — and 
these  not  trivial,  but  important  points — we  hold  that  he  is  nearly 
as  much  in  advance  of  the  present  age  as  he  was  of  his  own, 
because  he  adheres  more  closely  than  even  religious  men  are 
ordinarily  wont  to  do,  to  the  sj)irit  and  genius  of  those  older 
Scriptures  which  have  yet  to  liberate  a  world  from  all  but  invul¬ 
nerable  superstitions. 

A  few  words  on  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  and  we  con¬ 
clude.  Resides  the  Memoir,  the  lirst  contains  an  account  of  the 
descendants  of  Robinson,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Allen,  of  Xortli- 
ampton,  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  ap])ears  that  they  are  ‘  very 
numerous,  scattered  over  New  England  and  other  states  of  the 
Union,  and  occupying  respectable  and  useful  stations  in  life.’ 
Then  come  ‘  New  Essays ;  or  Observations  Divine  and  Moral, 
collected  out  of  the  lloly  Scriptures,  ancient  and  modern 
write*rs,  both  divine  and  human  ;  as  also  out  of  the  great  volume 
of  men’s  manners  ;  tending  to  the  furtherance  of  knowledge  and 
virtue.’  We  give  the  title  in  full,  because  it  is  the  best  and 
briefest  descrij)tion  we  can  give  of  the  work  itself.  The  most 
cursory  ])emsal  is  sullicient  to  show'  the  erudition  of  the  author, 
and  a  comparatively  slight  examination  is  enough  to  raise  our 
estimation  of  his  sagacity  and  wisdom.  These  essays,  the  last 
production  of  his  ])en,  are  not  unworthy  of  circulation  along 
with  those  of  Lord  Racon,  of  w  hich  they  fro(iuently  remind  us  by 
their  aj)t  allusions,  sententious  dehnitions,  clear-headed  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  sharp  antitheses,  no  less  than  by  their  ])rofound 
insiglit  into  the  workings  of  human  nature.  We  had  marked 
several  passages  for  quotation,  which  we  find  our  limits  will  not 
})ermit.  Due,  however,  we  must  cite,  for  the  sake  of  the  inci¬ 
dental  light  it  throws  on  the  character  of  Robinson  as  a  speaker 
and  ]>reacher.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  his  contemporaries 
have  remarked  upon  the  jieculiarity  thus  recorded  ;  but  it  accords 
with  the  judgment  otherwise  formed  of  the  man.  The  essay  from 
which  we  extract  is  entitled,  ‘  Of  Speech  and  Silence,’  and  con¬ 
tains  the  ])ith  and  manow'  of  all  that  Carlyle  has  written  on  the 
subject,  without  any  of  his  exaggeration  : — 

‘  Both  length  and  shortness  of  speech  may  he  used  eomincndahly  iii 
their  time  ;  as  marincra  sometimes  sail  with  larger-spread,  and  sometimes 
with  narrower-gathered  sails.  But  as  some  arc  largo  in  speech  out  of 
ahundance  of  matter,  and  upon  due  consideration*,  so  the  most  multiply 
words,  either  from  weakness  or  vanity.  Wise  men  susjx'ct  and  (examine 
their  words  ere  they  suffer  them  to  pass  from  them,  and  to  speak  the 
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more  sj^arinely ;  but  fools  pour  out  theirs  by  talents,  without  fear  or  wit. 
Besides,  wise  men  speak  to  purpose,  and  so  have  but  something:  to  say  : 
the  others  speak  everj'tliing  of  everything,  and,  therefore,  take  liberty  to 
use  long  wanderings.  Lastly,  they  think  to  make  up  that  in  iiunibei,  or 
repetition  of  words,  which  is  wanting  in  weight.  But  above  all  other 
motives,  some  better,  some  worse,  too  many  love  to  hear  themselves 
sixak ;  and  imagining  vainly  that  they  please  others,  because  they  please 
themselves,  make  long  orations  when  a  little  were  too  much.  Some 
excuse  their  tediousness,  saying,  that  they  cannot  speak  shorter ;  wiiercin 
they  both  say  untnily,  and* shame  themselves  also :  for  it  is  all  one  as  if 
they  said  that  they  have  unbridled  tongues,  and  inordinate  passions 
setting  them  a-work.  I  have  been  many  times  draten  so  dry,  that  I  could 
not  ndl  s}}eak  any  longer  for  leant  of  matter :  hut  I  ever  c&uld  speak  as 
fthori  as  I  tcould' — Vol.  i.  p.  105. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  occui)ied  by  ‘  A  Defence  of 
the  Doctnne  propounded  by  the  Synod  at  Dort’ — an  able  treatise, 
full  of  close  reasoning  and  Scri])turc  exposition,  and  worthy  of 
careful  penisal,  whether  the  conclusions  of  the  writer  be  admitted 
or  not. 

The  second  volume  is  wholly  devoted  to  Robinson’s  greatest 
i  ontroversial  work — ‘  A  Justilication  of  Separation  from  the 
Church  of  England,’  &c.  It  is  most  elaborate  and  complete  ; 
and,  besides  vindicating  the  separatists  of  that  day’,  pronounces 
upon  many  (juestions  on  which  dissenters  have  yet  to  make  up 
their  minds. 

In  this  work  he  classes  himself  with  the  Brownists  ;  from 
which  it  may  be  infened,  that  his  advice  to  the  pilgrims,  to 
‘  shake  off  the  name  of  Brownist,’  is  not  to  be  interpreted  too 
largely,  as  lias  sometimes  been  the  case.  It  is  the  name  that 
he  chielly  abjures.  The  following  ])assage  from  the  introduction 
will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Robinson  vindicated  his 
co-religionists  from  the  misrejnesentations  of  that  age  : — 

‘  The  dilfereucc  you  lav  dow  n  touching  the  proper  subject  of  the  pow  er 
of  Christ,  is  true  in  itseli,  and  only  yours  wherein  it  is  coiTuptly  related, 
anil  $ixcially  ui  the  particular  concerning  us,  as,  that  where  “  the  Papists 
plant  the  ruling  power  of  Christ  in  the  Tope ;  the  rrotestauts  in  the 
Bishops ;  the  Puritans,”  jis  you  term  the  reformed  churches  and  those 
of  their  mind  “  in  the  Presbytery  w  e  w  hom  you  name  “  Brow’nists,” 
pul  it  in  the  “  body  of  the  congregation,  the  multitude  called  the  church 
odiously  insiuuating  against  us  that  w'c  do  exclude  the  elders  in  the  case 
of  go^ernluont,  where,  on  the  eontraiw’,  w'c  profess  the  bishops  or  elders 
to  l»c  the  only  ordinaiy  governors  in  the  church,  as  in  all  other  actions  of 
the  church’s  communion,  so  also  in  the  censures.  Only  wc  may  not 
acknowledge  them  tor  lords  over  God’s  heritage,  1  Pet.  v.  3,  as  vou 
would  make  them,  controlling  all,  but  to  be  controlled  by  none ;  much  less 
essential  unto  the  church,  as  though  it  could  not  be  without  them ;  least 

church  itself,  as  you  and  others  expound.  Matt,  xviii.’ — 
>  ol.  11.  p.  7. 
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The  tliiril  voliiino  contiiins  four  treatises  and  some  shorter 
]>icces,  chielly  letters.  The  iirst  treatise  is  the  celebrated 
‘  Apoloj^y,’  t)riginally  ])id)lished  in  Latin,  in  Kill),  and  afterwards 
translated  into  English  by  Itobinson  himself,  although  not  pnb- 
lished  in  the  last  form  nntil  l(h25.  It  is  to  the  use  of  the  word 
‘  independently,’  in  the  iirst  cha])ter,  that  some  have  attributed 
the  origin  of  the  name  independent,  as  the  designation  of  the 
])arty  of  which  liobinson  was  so  eminent  a  member.  It  a])pciirs, 
however,  that  Jacob  had  used  the  same  term,  for  the  same  pnr- 
])ose,  as  early  as  10 12;  and  the  denominational  title  had  become 
fixed  before  1022,  since  Bishop  Hall  s])eaks  of  the  ‘  anarchical 
fashion  of  independent  congiegations’  in  one  of  his  pnblications 
of  that  year.  The  ])rinciple  of  Congregationalism,  as  o])posed  to 
nationalism  and  Catholicism,  is  nowhere  more  fully  established 
than  in  this  admirable  work. 


The  remaining  treatises  are  on  ‘  Religions  Communion,’  ‘  Ex¬ 
ercise  of  Pro])hecy,’  and  the  ‘  Ijawfulncss  of  lleanng  Ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England.’  The  first  discriminates  between  per¬ 
sonal  and  ])ublic  fellowship,  and  lays  down  the  ])osition  that  the 
former  is  allowable  between  all  Christians,  recognising  one  another 
as  such,  whatever  their  differences  respecting  minor  ])oints  and 
church  polity.  The  second  is  a  scriptural  cx])osition  of  the 
subject  of  lay -preaching,  as  it  is  now  termed.  The  third  is  a 
defence  of  those  who  occasionally,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of 
hearing,  attend  n])on  the  ministrations  of  the  established  clergy. 

An  a])])cndix  to  this  volume  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the  congregational  church  in  Southwark,  of  which  Henry  Jacob 
was  the  first  ])astor,  from  the  pen  of  the  jiresent  jiastor,  the  Rev. 
John  Waddington  ;  a  sketch  of  the  exiles  and  their  churches  in 
Holland,  by  the  editor;  and  an  index  of  subjects  and  authors 
referred  to. 


We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  congiatulating  the 
editor  and  his  numcrons  coadjutors  on  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
whicli  these  volumes  have  been  jircjiared  for  ])ublication,  and  on 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  undertaking.  We  need  scarcely 
say,  tliat  on  some  of  the  to])ics  discussed  in  these  works  tlie  well- 
known  ]>rinciple  of  the  ‘  liclectic’  forbids  our  pronouncing  any 
o])inion.  Ihiongh  remains,  however,  to  justify  us  in  giving  our 
hearty  approval  to  this  attem])t  to  revive  the  memory  of  Robinson 
and  his  associates.  May  the  spirit  of  those  worthies  be  per¬ 
petuated  among  their  descendants  until  the  very  names  of  sejia- 
raiion  and  dissent  are  forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fidl  and 
impartial  liberty  ;  until,  looking  back  nj)on  these  days  of  ours, 
men  sliall  return  tlianks  to  God  for  rescuing  conscience  from  the 
gras]>  of  ])ope,  ])relate,  and  i)arliament,  thereby  ])erfecting  the 
measure  of  a  nation’s  religious  freedom  ! 
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uoMa:oPATiiY :  a  topic  of  the  day. 


Art.  II.— Organon  of  Medicine.  By  llalincmaun.  Headland, 

London. 

‘  A  TOPIC  of  the  day,’  the  title  might  belong  to  any  one  of 
many  different  subjects :  —  emigration,  or  jiapal  siijn'emacv ; 
mesHierism,  or  the  health  of  towns  bill;  the  condition  of  tlic 
working  classes,  or  the  results,  social  and  political,  of  the 
recent  gathering  of  all  nations.  But  on  no  one  of  these  do  we 
mean  to  encroach  in  the  j)rcsent  article ;  what  we  propose  is,  to 
ofl’er  a  fewer  marks  on  homa*o])athy,  viewed  in  those  aspects 
which  may  interest  the  general  reader.  Beyond  such  limits,  as  our 
title  implies,  we  shall  not  pass.  To  do  so  w  ould  be  out  of  ])lace  in 
our  pages,  where  a  medical  disfiuisition  would  hardly  be  looked 
for.  ()n  Ilomoeopathy,  then,  we  will  make  some  general  obser¬ 
vations  ;  homa'opathy,  that  word  of  varied  acceptance  in  different 
(piaiiers ;  in  some,  standing  for  a  deep  and  dangerous  imposture ; 
in  others,  merely  for  shallow’  quackery,  of  a  mild  and  painfully 
feeble  description.  Some  view’  its  ])rogress  as  betokening  a  satis¬ 
factory  revolution  in  medical  practice;  others,  as  a  revolution  in¬ 
deed,  but  such  only  as  might  belong  to  Chaos  come  again.  What 
one  ])arty  hails  as  the  day-star  of  a  new’  and  better  era,  another 
regards'  as  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  which,  if  not 
speedily  dispersed,  will  expand  until  the  sun  of  medical  truth  is 
veiled  irremediablv  from  our  unworthy  eves.  With  bow  many 
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more  is  this  question,  so  extensive  in  its  bearings,  so  importaiit  as 
to  its  truth  or  falsity — in  reality  nothing  more  than  ‘  a  topic  of  the 
day.’  To  a  large,  and  we  believe  a  gradually  augmenting  class,  the 
contradictor}’  theories  circulating  among  ns  induce  a  total  loss  of 
confidence  in  all  medical  systems  whatsoever.  A  s])irit  of  iiujuiry 
on  most  subjects  is  abroad.  Whether  the  intellectual  habits  and 
mental  training  of  the  masses  be  such  as  to  cpialify  them  for  its 
successful  direction,  may  be  a  question,  but  one  we  are  not 
called  to  enter  upon  here.  Sulhcc  it  that  we  notice  its  practical 
results.  A  state  of  uncertainty  is  so  painful  to  the  human  mind 
that  men  will  often  seek  refuge  in  a  stony  scepticism  from  the 
])ressure  of  questions  whose  pertinacious  adhesion  disturbs  and 
disquiets  them.  And  as  such  disquiet  must  be  in  pro])ortion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  question  agitated,  it  need  not  surprise  us 
that  it  is  ])recisely  on  all  the  most  inq^ortant  of  these  that  disbe¬ 
lief  finds  exercise.  The  ordinary  results  of  such  defeated 
inquiry,  are, — intenially,  sce])ticism  ;  externally,  inaction.  Wc 
think  that  man  must  be  either  above  or  below*  the  common 
standard  w’ho  escapes  these  consequences.  Some  one  has  said 
that  ‘  a  misanthrope  is  only  an  honest  man  who  has  been  a  bad 
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seeker he  is  misanthropical  not  because  he  has  gone  too  far, 
but  because  he  has  not  gone  far  enough.  A  parallel  obser\’a- 
lion  might  be  made  on  most  important  subjects  of  inquiry ;  but 
though  >ve  have  had  unsuccessful  searchers  in  plenty,  and  honest 
men,  we  maintain,  not  a  few,  ho\v  small  a  lunTion,  even  of  these 
honest,  will  acknowledge  that  they  have  inoieeol  been  bad  seekers. 
Such  a  recognition  a}>pears  to  belong  to  the  intellect ;  and  many 
will  feel  that  they  have  failed,  for  one  who  sees  tliat  the  cause  of 
error  has  been  in  himself.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  often  we 
iind  die  results  w’e  have  alluded  to — scepticism  and  inaction — 
in  those  characters  where  the  moral  nature  is  proportionally 
higher  than  the  intellectual  ca))acity.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  felt^ 
needs  of  the  former  were  greater  than  the  ability  of  the  latter  to 
meet  them.  We  are  sensible  that  this  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  common  opinion,  which  inclines  to  look  on  disbelief  in  any 
generally-received  doctrine,  as  proof  of  active  intellectual  ])ower ; 
and,  however  unreasonably,  of  defective  moral  feeling  ;  but  while 
w  e  are  far  from  intending  to  generalize  on  the  statement,  we  believe 
it  is  one  that  would  re))ay  investigation.  The  in(|uiry  would  be 
interesting,  but  unsuited  to  our  limits,  and  we  must  j)ass  on  ;  only 
j)rotesting  against  being  suspected  for  one  moment  of  favouring 
that  ])ornicious  tendency  common  in  our  day,  which  would  ])lace 
the  intellectual  above  the  moral.  Our  belief  is  simply  that  they 
act  favourably  the  one  on  the  other ;  that  both  may  be  cultivated 
together ;  and  that  each  loses  by  sej)aration.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  a  high  intellectual  devcloj)ment  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  a  high  ‘  moral  ’  can  be  correctly  seen  and  shown. 
Other  media  mislead.  The  sun  is  the  thing  ;  but  we  only  benefit 
by  it  ria  the  atmostdiere. 

With  respect  to  the  discussions  now^  going  on  between  the  all- 
t)])athic  and  h()m(L‘0])athic  schools,  we  may  confess  that  we 
occuj)y  neutral  ground.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  leave  room  for  im])rovemcnt,  few'  will  deny  ;  that  homte- 
ijpathy  sn])plies  that  improvement  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves 
to  aflirm.  In  fact,  the  system  is  one  that  professedly  bases 
itself  on  experience  ;  as  such,  it  must  of  necessity  be  very  gradual 
both  in  its  coiKpiests  and  in  its  develojmients.  We  must,  like¬ 
wise,  cxjiect  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  systems  of  human  origin, 
the  errors  will  ])recedc  the  truths.  In  what  has  been  written  on 
the  subject,  we  find  on  each  side  the  usual  mixture  of  the  valu¬ 
able  and  the  valueless,  with  the  usual  proneness  to  argue  from 
]>remises  that  still  recpiire  to  be  jnoved.  In  this  respect,  medical 
discussion  only  shares  the  fate  of  most  controversy.  Take  the 
mass  of  ])ublic  dis])utation  on  any  subject,  say  ])olitics  in  any  one 
of  its  niimbeiless  l)ranches,  and  see  how  much  of  it  is  argument 
and  how  much  declamation.  We  are  favoured  with  vehemence 
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of  aftscrlion  wlicn  we  should  prefer  closeness  ol  lejisoiiing,  and 
indulged  with  unimpeachable  deductions  from  assumed  premises 
when,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  the  very  existence  of  tliose  i)remises' 
which  is  most  often  the  actual  point  in  question.  We  all  have  a 
leaning  to  the  summary  mental  process  of  the  preacher  who  had 
to  define  ortliodoxy,  ])rohably  no  easier  task  in  past  days  than  it 
is  now.  He  said,*  ‘  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  and  heterodoxy  is 
your  doxy,’  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of  brevity,  and  of 
embodying,  without  loss  of  breath,  a  very  general  sentiment ;  and 
one  far  from  being  extinct  in  the  discussions  of  the  present  day. 
Then,  again,  |iersonal  feelings,  habits,  and  interests  come  in,  and 
altogether  the  voice  of  Truth  is  often  lost  amid  the  outcries  of  her 
self-constituted  defenders.  As  to  medical  science,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  invaluable  as  are  its  gifts,  it  should  yet  assume  so 
much  of  infallibility.  Such  a  position  is  destructive  of  all  progress. 
It  is  a  true  word  of  Isaac  Barrow’s,  that  infallibilitv  is  the  mother 
of  incoiTigibility.  In  the  present  question,  we  hold  that  we,  the 
uninitiated,  have  been  rather  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  professional 
world.  We  have  been  waiting  in  suspense  to  leani  if,  on  the 
first  synqitom  of  illness  in  ourselves,  or  those  about  us,  we  are  to 
nish  to  infinitesimal  doses,  globules  not  ajipreciable  by  the  organ 
of  taste  (we  had  almost  written,  nor  by  those  of  sight  or  touch), 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  revert  to  the  long-accustomed,  very 
nauseous,  but  verv  tangible  concoctions  of  the  ancien  reyutte^ 
W  ait  we  do,  and  a]>])arently  wait  we  may,  while  the  members  of 
the  profession  are  settling  their  ])rivate  ditferences,  and  in  some 
cases  indulging  in  those  personalities  of  eloquence  which  are 
more  natural  than  oHicacious,  and  jirobably  more  satisfactory  to 
the  em]>loyer  than  salutary  to  the  receiver,  or  conclusive  to  any 
unprejudiced  third  party.  May  we  hint,  that  in  treating  of 
the  opposite  taction,  we  lind  both  ])artics  rather  addicted  to 
daguerreotype  portraiture,  they  give  us  only  the  shades, 

IVrhaps  the  members  of  the  profession  are  hardly  in  a  position 
to  judge  of  the  effects  we  have  alluded  to,  as  produced  on  the 
public  mind  by  their  dissensions, — system  against  svstem,  ])racti- 
timior  against  ))ractitioncr  within  each  system.  It  is  alreadv  much 
to  have  belief  shaken  in  long-accustomed  medical  treatment ;  and 
such  doubts  need  no  aggi'avation.  If  this  goes  on  much  longer, 
the  only  conclusion  we,  the  unlearned,  can  arrive  at,  is  the 
extreme  iiTationality  of  being  ill  at  all,  in  so  unsettled  a  state  of 
medical  ]rolitics.  It  is  a  privilege  we  must  be  satisfied  to 
beqiieath  to  future  generations,  a  luxury  unsuiled  to  the  times  w’c 
live  in. 

We  have  said  that  our  ago  is  one  of  inquiry;  it  is  also,  and 
esseutialb ,  one  of  reaction.  W  e  find  this  in  j)olitics,  in  religion, 
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in  inodicine,  in  evervlhing.  Because  we  have  gone  far,  perhaps 
too  far,  in  some  ])articular  course,  we  siuldenly  draw  u]),  and  dart 
into  tlie  o])posite  one.  Some  question  arises  as  to  the  path  we 
are  ])iirsuing,  and  immediately  we  ])ress  to  leave  it,  one  faster 
than  another.  To  hesitate  is  weakness;  to  impure,  is  to  betray 
our  ignorance  ;  to  take  counsel  is  totally  repugnant  to  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  and  ‘  independent’  tone  of  the  day :  in  short,  ‘  to  wait 
awhile  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner,’  though  a  suitable 
maxim  for  Ia)rd  Bacon  and  other  fusty  ])hilosophers,  is  an 
ex))loded  ])rece]>t  not  worthy  of  attention  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Nous  (irons  clnniije  tout  ceUi.  Short  cuts  are  what  we 
demand, — short  cuts  to  science  and  wealth,  as  to  Canton  and 
California.  To  have  a  doubt,  is  to  assume  the  o])posite  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  to  susj)ect  a  deliciency,  is  to  detect  a  radical  error ;  and 
we  are  otf  at  a  tangent,  as  if  the  world-mimrs  express,  ‘  half-an- 
hour  behind  time,’  were  coming  our  way,  and  would  infallibly 
crush  us  to  ])ieces  if  we  hesitated  to  clear  the  barrier  on  one  side 
or  the  other ;  and  in  justice  be  it  admitted,  they  can  be  no 
trilling  impediments  that  sto])  us.  In  short,  that  reverse  of 
wrong,  is  right — in  itself  no  novelty — a])pears  to  be  one  of  the 
cherished  fallacies  of  the  day.  Practically  carried  out,  it  often 
merely  amounts  to  meeting  one  wrong  with  another, — as  if  two 
wrongs  were  eqiuil  to  one  right ;  two  fogs  as  good  as  one  sun¬ 
shine  !  Thus,  War  is  discord,  then  War  is  wrong ;  wrangle  and 
light  about  putting  it  down,  and  this  is  Peace.  Priests  abuse, 
have  abused,  or  may  abuse  inlliience ;  abuse  yours  by  decrying 
them  all  eu  masse,  and  lo !  vou  have  abolished  the  abuse  of  in- 
llueuce.  To  trust  in  religious  forms  and  services,  is  a  falsity, — do 
away  with  all  such,  and  you  must  he  true.  Do  not  give  yourself 
another  thought  about  it,  it  is  sure  to  he  all  right;  just  as  if  your 
not  going  U>  Kamschatka  were  a  ])ledge  for  your  reaching  Peru  ! 
And  so  in  medicine, — we,  who  as  a  nation  have  long  been  ridi¬ 
culed  for  our  ])ains-taking  health-cares,  are  now  becoming  dis¬ 
trustful  of  all  scientilic  medical  treatment.  Our  fears  and 
anxieties  on  the  score  of  illness, — from  cholera,  down  to  ‘  the 
English  disease  of  catch-cold,’ — have  always  been  of  a  lively 
dest  ri])lit)n  ;  and  as  a  necessary  conseipiencc,  the  accredited 
j>ractitioncrs  of  the  healing  art  have  hitherto  always  been  in 
recpiest,  and  held  an  important  position  amongst  us.  Whether 
our  love  of  life,  or  our  fear  of  death  be  the  origin  of  this,  we 
cannot  say ;  but  such  is  the  fact.  There  is  no  country  where 
medicid  men  hold  a  higher  ])osition  than  in  England  ;  we  should 
hesitate  to  ailinn  that  in  any  it  is  ecpially  high.  In  France,  for 
instance,  their  social  footing  is  quite  ditferent,  nor  have  they, 
s])eaking  generally,  the  entree  into  the  conesponding  cla.ss  of 
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society.  We  presume  tlie  French  constitution  we  arc  not 
talking  politics — to  be  as  frail  as  ours,  and  as  liable  to  all  the 
ills  that  tlesh  is  heir  to,’  yet  they  certainly  do  not  make  so  much 
of  tlieir  doctors  in  France  as  we  do  in  Fmgland.  Then,  as  to 
the  domestic  standing  as  fiiends  and  family  counsellors,  that 
ground  is,  in  most  lloman-catholic  countries,  pre-occupied  by 
the  clergy.  There,  when  afthetion  of  any  kind  enters  the  homes 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  the  word  Jilways  is  (or  used  to 
be),  ‘  Send  for  the  priest;’  with  us,  it  is  generally,  ‘  Send  for  the 
doctor.’ 

If  some  there  be,  who  hardly  deserve  this  confidence,  yet  by  a 
large  majority  we  are  hapj)y  to  think  it  is  well  merited.  There 
arc  ignorant  and  mercenary  physicians,  it  is  true, — for  ignorance 
and  mercenariness  arc  of  no  special  calling, — but  they  must 
indeed  have  been  unfortunate,  who,  having  had  much  intercourse 
with  the  profession,  cannot  bear  a  cordial  and  grateful  testimony 
to  the  u])rightness  and  benevolence,  the  scientific  attainment,  and 
disinterested  zeal,  to  be  found  in  its  ranks.  Let  us  be  just, — let 
us  guard  against  an  error  similar  to  that  we  have  already  refened 
to  ;  and  because  medical  practitioners,  being  finite,  are  not  omni¬ 
potent,  being  human  are  not  infallible,  let  us  not  ungenerously 
sus])ect,  or  needlessly  and  harshly  derogate  from  their  utility. 
Further,  all  such  unjust  dcjncciation  re-acts  on  tlic  depreciators ; 
what  we  assume  any  class  of  men  to  be,  that  we  assist  to  make 
them ;  where  we  ])ut  them,  there  we  shall  find  them.  In  this 
case,  ])articularly,  as  we  lower  them  we  lower  also  their  standard 
of  attainment,  and  depress  their  inlluencc  for  good  towards 
ourselves,  which  so  much  depends  on  the  candour  and  confi¬ 
dence  with  which  their  exertions  arc  met.  The  absence  of  such 
is  paralyzing  even  to  the  most  earnest  minds,  and  by  thus  acting 
we  shake  one  of  the  most  influential  relations  of  our  present 
state  of  existence ;  one  too,  which,  while  we  may  succeed  in 
hampering  and  dej)reciating  to  something  like  inutility,  we 
assuredly  have  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  dis]3ense  with.  liCt 
us  luld,  as  bearing  on  this  j>art  of  our  subject,  that  we  can  never 
attribute  the  dislike  a  part  ot  the  j)rofession  evince  to  homccopathy 
to  interested  motives.  That  ‘  their  craft  is  in  danger’  is  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  conduct,  which  however  often  reiterated,  we  de¬ 
cline  to  acce]U.  1  he  honest  convictions  of  a  man’s  lifetime  cannot 
be  loosely  held,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  abandoned.  In  fact,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  it  would  not  be  possible,  even  if  it 
\>eie  desirable,  and  it  would  not  be  desirable,  even  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  such  bias  may,  and  probably  docs,  influence  even  the 
liberal  in  o])i)osing  what  they  deem  to  be  error.  What  we  could 
\Msh,  would  be,  that  they  should  recognise  in  themselves  such 
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leanings,  and  bcanng  them  in  mind,  make  due  allowance  An*  their 
existence,  in  deciding  on  subjects  which  o])i)ose  every  habitual 
and  educational  tendency. 

On  the  other  side,  no  accusation  of  afl’ectation,  or  wonld-be 
notoriety,  can  affect  onr  judgment  of  those  who,  often  at  personal 
sacrifice,  arc  led  to  embrace  and  ]>ractise  hom(roj)athy.  Their 
convictions  may  be  eiToneons,  but  having  such  convictions,  how 
could  their  conduct  be  other  than  it  is  r  What  rational  ground 
is  there  for  imagining  that  they  do  not  act  on  conviction  ?  If  we 
must  again  refer  to  those  narrow  personal  interests  which  some 
persons, 

‘  AVitli  that  half  wisdom  half  experience  lends,’* 

are  ever  seeking  out  as  the  hidden  mainspring  in  any  unusual 
course  of  conduct,  we  can  only  say  that,  even  granting  some 
might  be  so  influenced,  here  as  elsewhere,  it  would  be  difficult, 
with  any  ])lausil)ility,  to  lay  such  to  the  charge  of  honneo])athists 
as  a  body.  If  they  jnofessed  to  hold  some  important  uncommu- 
nicated  discovery,  some  secret  by  which  disease  should  he  cured, 
the  mystery  might  attract  and  the  mono])oly  might  ]>rolit.  But 
where  we  find  outward  appliances  few,  simjde,  and  unattractive, 
no  mixed  comj)ounds,  (not  even  a  hieroglyphic  ])rescription,)  and 
means  ex])laincd,  investigation  courted,  hospital  and  other  ])ro* 
fcssional  data  thrown  o])en,  we  are  driven  to  the  conviction  that 
if  these  men  be,  what  they  are  so  often  and  so  vulgarly  called, 
“  nuacks,”  they  have  their  trade  yet  to  learn.  We  feel  it  almost 
a  disgrace  to  ])en  any  notice  of  such  language ;  how  much  more 
disgraceful  is  it  that  ])rejudice  can  have  gone  so  far  as  to  leave  any 
opening  for  such  comments,  which  unfortunately  are  oidy  too 
well  called  for.  If  homa'opathists  are  either  deceiving  or  deceived, 
they  are  sacrificing  their  ]>rofessional  ]>ros])ects  to  a  present  of 
reproach  and  ridicule,  with  a  future  of  unlimited  contem])t.  One 
])oint  seems  overlooked  ;  if  we  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  homa*opathy  is  a  truth,  what  other,  or  better  course  could  its 
advocates  have  follow'ed  than  that  they  have  ado])ted  ?  or  if  it  be 
even  a  ])ossible  truth,  how*  else  coidd  its  claims  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted  ?  or  sup])osing  it  an  error,  what  shorter  way  to  explode 
it,  than  exposing  it  to  the  test  of  experience  ?  In  all  this  we  ow'e 
them  thanks,  yet  they  too  have  something  to  guard  against ;  for 
they  are  ex])osed  to  the  temptation  of  being  drawn  as  far  from 
the  truth,  by  the  charm  of  novelty,  as  their  opponents  by  the 
charm  of  habit. 

Something  of  mutual  concession  would  be  no  bar  to  the  pro- 
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gpress  of  liciciicc,  while  it  woulil  further  those  higher  interests 
the  developiiiciit  of  liberality  aiul  liberty,  candour  and  equity 
in  comparison  with  which,  or  de])rived  of  which,  even  the  ad- 
vancciiient  of  science  is  a  poor  thing.  by  may  there  not  be 
an  honourable  rivalry,  stimulative  to  both  parties,  benelicial  to 
Uie  public,  and  favourable  to  the  elucidation  of  truth  ?  Why  do  we 
still  see  in  some  <piarters  something  very  like  a  determination,  not 
only  that  hoimeopathy  has  not  been  ])roved  a  truth,  but  moreover, 
tliat  it  shall  not  be  ]>roved  such?  Why  should  some  ])arties 
op])osc  inquiries  wliich,  on  their  own  statement,  could  only  de¬ 
monstrate  the  infallibility  of  their  own  ])ositions.  It  is  curious 
that  intolerance  and  inq)atience  of  opposition  are  often  I’ound 
precisely  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  ol  conviction.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  mind  sought  to  convince  and  establish  itself 
by  means  of  the  very  vehemence  and  stringency  of  assertion 
employed  towards  others.  Ihit  why  may  not  ‘  truth,  substance 
of  the  world,’  *  be  trusted  in  virtue  of  its  own  immutability  to 
survive  any  amount  of  investigation  ? 

However,  amid  the  ])rejudices  which  may  affect  all  ])arties,  we 
readily  attribute  to  the  ])rofession,  as  a  body,  a  sincere  desire  for 
the  establishment  of  the  truth,  and  that  result  is  best  ]m)moted 
by  free  inquiry  and  open  discussion.  The  ])resent  subject  has 
already  excited  great  attention  in  our  own  and  other  cotintries, 
and  certainly  is  one  that  cannot  be  summarily  sup])ressed.  In 
Prusvsia,  and  other  of  the  German  states,  in  France,  llelgium, 
Italy,  and  the  United  States,  hoimeopathy  has  many  ])roselytes, — 
is  in  short  a  ‘  recognised  ’  agency,  and  the  footing  it  has  gained 
W(udd  of  itself,  wiiliout  other  claims,  entitle  it  to  notice  and  in- 
<pnrv.  Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  matter. 

The  origin  of  honueopaihy,  it  is  pretty  generally  known,  dates 
from  the  close  of  last  century.  Hahnemann,  its  founder,  seems 
recoguisi'd  by  all  parties  as  having  been  a  man  of  large  intellect, 
earnestly  studious  habits,  and  by  all  accounts,  emphatically  a 
truth  Meeker.  On  his  personal  character,  and  on  the  many  high 
qualitii^  attributed  to  him,  we  will  not  dwell ;  important  as  these 
were,  and  eminently  qualifying  him  for  die  office  of  a  reformer, 
we  would  not  seek  to  ground  any  argument  thereon.  Such  argii- 
ments  are  in  lad  more  popular  than  philosophic ;  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  name  any  system  of  error  which  could  not  boast  some 
great  men.  Homieopaihists  are  unceasingly  extolling  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  founder,  but  we  have  no  sympathy  with  their 
process  of^  deification,  and  assuredly  will  not  aid  in  it.  We 
prefer  waiviug  Uiat  point,  and  addressing  ourselves  directly  to  the 


*  Schiller. 
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system,  wliicli,  alter  all,  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits. 
This  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  the  briefest  and  simplest 
manner  that  the  subject  admits  of. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  Hahnemann’s  system  may  be 
reduced  to  four  ;  of  these  four  characteristics  others  are  but  the 
develo]>ment. 

First. — It  is  (s])eaking  ])ro]>erly)  a  system  of  syinj>toni  treat¬ 
ment.  'I'o  use  his  own  words,*  ‘  for  the  ])hysician  the  disease 
consists  of  the  totality  of  the  sym]>toms’ — ‘  the  collection  of  symp¬ 
toms  is  the  only  guide  to  the  choice  of  a  remedy.’  He  deals  less 
with  causes  than  with  effects, — cares  more  for  the  ‘what  ?’  than  the 
‘  why  V  Tlie  syinj)tonis  are  not  the  disease,  but  they  are,  as  it  were, 
its  voice  ;  as  it  spt*aks,  so  he  answers ;  as  it  guides,  so  he  follows. 

Secondly. — Hahnemann  alhrins  that  medicines  tend  to  cure 
diseases  similar  to  those  they  tend  to  ]>voduce, — a  princi])le  which 
has  long  had  a  (limited)  practical  acceptation  in  ordinary  medical 
treatment — as  bark  in  ague,  and  other  tamiliar  exam]>les, — but 
which  has  only  been  thoroughly  systematized  in  the  honneopathic 
school. 

'rinrdly. — He  enjoins  the  em]doyment  of  a  single  medicine  at 
a  time ;  the  elfects — direct  and  relative — of  a  plurality  being 
beyond  our  ])ossible  calculation. 

Fourthly. — I'hat  such  medicine  be  in  such  quantity  only,  as 
shall  not  ])ermanently  affect  the  ]>atient  after  the  cure  is  accoin- 
])lished.t  In  connexion  with  this  we  may  remark,  that  he  con¬ 
siders  a  cure  can  only  take  ]»lace  by  the  reaction  of  the  vital  forc^ 
against  the  remedy  employed,  consequently,  severe  medicines, 
]>ain,  depletion — all  that  can  weaken,  he  greatly  deprecates. 

bVom  these  four  ])rinciples  is  homa'0])athy  developed  ;  other 
points,  such  as  diet,  infinitesimal  doses,  &c.,  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  above,  which  are  bimling;  on  all  conscientious 
honupopathists,  while  their  dcvelo]nnent  is  susceptible  of,  and 
receives,  modification  from  different  ]>ractitioners. 

Having  thus  stated  the  leading  characteristics  of  homoeopathy, 
we  may  as  well  notice  some  of  the  objections  most  frequently 
brought  against  it.  In  this  we  can  hardly  offer  much  novelty. 
F^very  ])hiloso])hic  objection  can  have  but  its  one  ])hilosophic 
answer  ;  where  such  are  jiroduceable,  homteopathists  have  not 
Vieen  backward  to  yiroduce  them.  To  us,  there  appear  di  Hi  cullies 


•  Organon. 

t  TIk*  usual  liomiropatlilc  doses  are  too  minute  to  disturb  healthy  functions: 
it  is  only  the  morbid  sensibility  of  disease  that  renders  the  system  open  to  such 
action.  Accordingly,  in  Hahnemann's  experiments  on  the  nealthy  individual, 
meilicine  was  employed  in  larger  quantities. 
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vet  to  be  solved  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  arc  some  objections 
so  carelessly  made,  so  fre(iiiently  brought  forward,  and  so  uncan- 
didly  i>ersisted  in,  that  we  cannot  pass  them  over  in  silence, 
though  on  other  gi'ounds  they  would  hardly  deserve  much  notice. 

One  grave  error  in  the  attacks  on  homoeojiathy  is  that  of 
treating  the  intinitesimal  doses  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
system. 

Now  this  is  not  the  case.  We  know  that  every  greater 
revolution  brings  in  its  numerous  lesser  ones,  which  to  many 
become  die  most  important  part  of  it,  and  are  substituted  for 
the  primary  aim  and  true  essentials.  For  example,  the  object 
of  the  reformation  was  not  the  destruction  of  images,  but 
to  a  large  party  in  this  country  that  became  the  chief  jnirsuit, 
and  the  name  of  iconoclast  ecpiivalent  to  that  of  reformer. 
Again,  religion  inculcates  tem]>erance,  but  temperance  societies 
do  not  constitute  religion.  Temperance  is  Christian,  but  it  is 
not  Christianity.  Such  illustrations  abound,  and  always  will,  for 
diere  is  a  certain  class  of  minds  apparently  unable  to  discriminate 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials.  They  have  no  sense  of 
])roportion,  no  ])erception  of  perspective ;  the  great  and  the 
little,  the  far  and  the  near,  are  all  one  to  them  ;  such  minds  are 
like  the  paintings  on  Chinese  screens,  where  the  man  is  its  big  as 
the  house  he  is  entering,  and  an  obtrusive  butterHy,  in  a 
8U)>posed  background,  bigger  than  either. 

In  the  present  case,  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  assertion  is  so 
far  from  the  truth,  that  it  appears  Hahnemann  had  formed  his 
theory  for  a  length  of  time  on  his  jmmary  principles  (already 
stated),  ere  he  considered  this  refonnation,  as  to  amount  of  dose, 
necessary ;  and  even  now,  great  differences  exist  among  his 
disciples  as  to  the  strength  of  the  doses  to  be  emjdoyed.  In 
Ciermany,  hoiiueopathic  medicines  are  oftener  given  in  larger 
«iuantities,  that  is,  in  *a])preciable  doses  ;  it  is  said,  with  less  suc- 
cesstul  results  than  among  ourselves ;  but  as  to  this  we  are  not 
])repared  with  any  definite  statement ;  nor  is  such  in  any  degi'ec 
reipiisite  to  oiu*  point,  which  is  merely  as  we  have  stated,  that  the 
inhnitosimal  dose  is  no  necessary  constituent  of  homceojiathy. 

Ihis  has  been  stated  repeatedly,  but  apparentlv  to  little  pur- 
jmse  ;  nor  do  we  expect  to  be  more  fortunate  than  our  predecessors, 
for  the  popular  mis-statement  affords  shelter  to  a  whole  colon of 
jokelets,  which  must  be  all  ceded,  if  the  simple  truth  and  justice 
of  the  assertion  are  to  be  attended  to.  A  sacrifice  like  this  we 
are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect;  and  as  such  a  treatment  of 
such  a  subject  can  iniure  none  but  the  perjietrators,  we  need  not 
be  verj-  i^^vere  on  this  point;  only,  speaking  iestheticallv,  a 
little  nov  elt\  of  attack  would  now  be  a  gi*eat  relief. 
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Aguin,  we  find  tliat  to  some  the  fact  that  hoimeopathy  is,  as  they 
rcmonstratively  observe,  ‘  a  new  thing, — quite  a  new  thing,’  is 
conclusive.  What  shall  we  sav  to  this  ?  We  will  only  remind 
them  that  every  now-established  truth,  has  once  been  new  to  the 
world.  We  will  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  early  Christianity, 
nor  even  dilate  on  the  wrongs  of  (Jalileo,  the  ridicule  showered  on 
Columbus,  or  the  ])rofaneness  attributed  to  Jcnner,  because  these 
instances  have  been  so  often  brought  forward,  that  every  one  is 
tired  of  them  (only  it  is  a  ])ity  ])eople  should  be  tired  of  a  truth, 
ere  they  have  benelitted  by  its  teachings).  We  would  merely 
maintain  the  obvious  assertion,  that  novelty  is  not  in  itself  ground 
for  condemnation.  Let  anyone,  whose  convictions  on  this  point 
need  dee])ening,  just  refer  to  the  reception  given  in  our  country 
and  in  our  day,  that  is,  within  the  last  (juarter  of  a  century,  to  the 
subject  of  railways.  Their  ])ro])osed  rates  of  speed,  their  mag¬ 
nitude  of  ])lan,  their  magnificence  of  disbursement,  their  ex])ected 
returns,  were  all  treated  as  visionary,  and  met  with  the  most  bitter 
hostility  from  the  narrow,  and  the  calmest  contempt  from  the 
liberal,  that  can  well  be  conceived.  Of  a  surety  truth  must  be  a 
foreign  ])roduct,  and  must  come  from  a  far  country,  for  we  take 
good  care  it  shall  pay  heavy  import  duties,  ere  it  be  suffered 
to  circulate  in  this  our  lower  world. 

Another  objection  brought  against  hoimecq^athy  is  its  apparent 
unreasonableness.  Of  this,  those  who  have  never  studied  the 
subject,  can  hardly  be  constituted  judges,  nor  by  any  should  it 
be  admitted  as  an  a  priori  argument.  In  this  case  the  question 
is  not,  do  they,  or  we,  or  does  any  one,  consider  the  means 
suflicient  to  the  result  })roposed  ;  but,  does  the  result  substantiate 
the  adecjuacy  of  the  means  r  If  we  are  to  reject  all  that  does  not 
seem  in  accordance  with  what  we  already  know,  his  maje.sty  of 
Siam  was  not  so  far  wrong  when  he  ])eiTinaciously  rejmdiated  the 
statement  of  the  ‘  outside  barbarians,’  that  water  under  certain 
atmo.spheric  conditions  could  become  solid.  Now,  as  his  majesty 
had  never  beheld  icicles,  and  ignored  the  joys  of  skating,  some 
may  consider  that  he  disjilayed  a  judicious  reserve  and  a  dig¬ 
nified  scejiticism  on  the  occasion.  The  race  of  Siamese  ])hilo- 
sophers  is  not  extinct;  but  we  trust  that  they  at  least  do  not 
preponderate  amongst  us.  The  attitude  in  which  truth  is  to  be 
successfully  acquired  is  that  of  inquiry,  not  of  assertion.  Fore¬ 
gone  conclusions  arc  ruinons  to  investigation,  and  must  be  laid 
aside  ere  we  can  assume  to  be  single-minded  inquirers.  The 
earnest  mind  finds  modification  of  its  opinions  in  every  year’s 
teachings.  Of  late  years  science  has  made  gigantic  strides,  as  in 
geology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  why  not  in  other  things? 
We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  prestige  attaching  to  great  names 
of  the  past.  We  would  give  them  all  due  reverence,  but  we 
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would  distinguish  between  the  men  and  their  work.  A  great  man 
is  a  great  man  for  ever ;  the  mind-scale  remains,  but  the  rating, 
or  value  of  the  produce,  alters.  There  is  no  sliding-scale  for  the 
mind,  it  keeps  its  permanent  place  in  all  ages;  it  is,  in  its  wav, 
complete :  not  so  tlie  value  of  mind  ])roduct,  that  is  affected  by 
what  is  to  come  afterwards.  A  gieat  mind  shall  think  greatly, 
and  from  the  given  j)remises  justly ;  but  let  future  discoveries 
overturn  tliose  premises,  and  what  becomes  of  the  deduction  ? 
As  we  have  said,  the  mind-rank  remains,  but  its  conclusions,  its 
outward  work,  falls.  Jt  must  ever  be  so,  for  incomplete  data  are 
only  known  to  be  incomplete  by  the  accession  of  that  light  which 
makes  tlieir  darkness  visible.  No  century  elapses  without 
leaving  science  in  a  very  diflerent  state  to  that  in  which  it  found 
it ;  and  in  no  science  but  medicine  have  we  felt  ourselves 


irrevocably  pledged  to  the  past.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety  how 
much  refonn  has  ever  been  o]>posed  in  medicine,  and  while 
enough  alterations  have  been  eflected  in  its  theory  and  ]nactice 
to  show  that  it  can  lay  claim  to  no  papal  infallibility,  no 
cxem])tion  from  the  universal  law — ])rogress,  or  death — yet  the 
spirit  in  which  all  such  change  has  been  met,  affords  a  serious 
waniing,  and  an  impressive  lesson  to  the  ])resent  day.  Homceo- 
])athists  bring  us  their  statements,  and  we  content  ourselves  with 
erving  ‘  absurd.’  ‘  ln(|uire,’  say  tliey  ;  ‘  by  no  means,’  say  we. 


‘Examine;’  ‘not  to  be  thought  of.’  ‘Try  it  for  yourselves;’ 
‘  do  you  mean  to  insidt  us  r’  Opinions  that  might  fairly  have 
weight  if  tliey  were  the  result  of  earnest  in(|uiry,  are  worse  than 
valueless  given  as  ] ire- judgments.  We  cannot  have  those  who 


have  never  even  been  up  to  the  starting-jiost,  claiming  to  have 
reached  the  goal. 


Another  objection,  or  rather  o]iposition  raised,  is  that  the 
cures  of  homa*o])athy  are  elfected  through  the  imagination  ;  and 
])eo])le  go  on  talking  of  belief  and  unbelief,  ‘  faith,’  and  ‘  want  of 
faith,’  as  if  they  s])oke  of  some  mysterious  abracadabra,  some 
mystic  incantation,  which  could  only  take  efiect  upon  the 
faithful.  As  to  this  imagination  hypothesis,  it  must  surely  have 
been  a  lively  one  which  originated  it.  Anything  more  unjire- 
mndingly  sim])le,  never  was  ])ropounded  in  medicine.  What  the 
imagination  can  find  to  feed  on  in  homoeopathic  globules,  rather 
than  in  the  potent  ])ill-boxes,  and  many  coloured  draughts  of 
allopathy,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover.  But  it  is 


aomediing  that  tlie  cures  are  admitted,  and  only  the  means 
questioned ;  while  such  a  suggestion  from  the  administrators  of 
those  precious  simples,’ laudanum  and  calomel,  comes  strangely. 
If  imagination  can  cure  disease,  by  all  means  let  her  work,  and 
give  her  all  the  credit,  but  give  her  the  calomel,  for  you 
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see  slic  does  not  need  If  globnles,  or  bread  j)ills  ’surtico, 
anything  more  becomes  siij)erfluoiis  cruelty. 

At  any  rate  there  is  one  class  of  patients  who  cannot  well  be 
supposed  to  be  victimized  by  the  freaks  and  vagaries  of  the 
imagination — that  of  young  children,  in  the  treatment  of  whom 
hom(PO])athists  have  always  laid  claim  to  signal  success.  J^ct 
this  be  looked  into.  If  correct,  there  is  at  once  a  moral  gain  in 
the  absence  of  iiTitation  and  annoyance,  and  consequent  habits 
of  ])eevishness,  which  we  too  often  see  superinduced  in  them 
under  severe  medical  treatment. 

lint,  in  fact,  we  sus])ect  imagination  has  liivoured  allopathic 
]>ractice  far  more  than  the  hoimL*o])athic  may  venture  to  expect. 
iMany  )>eoj)le  like  the  formalities  and  eliipiettes  of  invalidism,  its 
fuss,  and  sympathy,  and  im])ortance  ;  and  if  they  do  not  posi¬ 
tively  enjoy  their  miseries,  they  do  most  indubitably  like  some¬ 
thing  of  excitement  and  outward  a])pliancein  getting  out  of  them. 

e  once  heard  an  invalid  lady  gravely  founding  lier  distrust  of 
the  elficacy  of  homa*opathy  on  the  absence  of  all  suffering. 

‘  Why,’  said  she,  with  the  manner  of  one  stating  an  unanswerable 
argument,  ‘  1  never  should  know  I  was  really  cured  in  that  wiiy.’ 
We  ventured  with  becoming  diilidence  to  suggest,  that  a  fact  of 
that  kind  might  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  ‘  No,  no,’  said  she, 
with  an  air  of  logical  acuteness,  ‘  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  that 
sort  of  thing.’ 

We  agree  with  her,  that  there  is  to  the  many  so  little  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  ‘  that  sort  of  thing,’  that  it  is  not  calculated  to  attract. 
It  is  certain,  that  be  honueopatby  true  or  be  it  false,  it  w'ould 
be  far  niore  ra])id  in  ]m>gress,  find  a  far  readier  and  more 
general  acceptance,  if  it  dealt  more  in  tangibilities.  Something 
refreshingly  nauseous,  re-assiuingly  un])alatable,  would  find  more 
favour,  absurd  as  the  assertion  mtiy  appear;  for  to  many,  in 
medicine  as  in  morals,  good  is  not  good  until  it  has  been  duly 
absinthiated.  It  is  somewhat  to  the  credit  of  honueopathists  that 
they  have  so  strictly  abstained  from  ])laying  into  the  ])opular 
weakness.  To  communicate  something  of  colour,  taste,  and 
substance  to  their  medicines  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world — but  what  then  ? 

‘  And  wliv  should  witless  man  so  much  luis-wcen 

_ 

That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  fseen  ?’* 

Glasses  of  what  looks  like  pure  water,  and  tiny  boxes  of  frac¬ 
tional  globules  may  seem  weak  agents,  but  if  the  retreat  of  a 
malady  is  eil’ected,  and  its  retuni  jaevented,  then  the  absence 


•  Spenser. 
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of  a  iimre  marked  agency  need  not  act  more  unfavourably  on  our 
serenity  tlian  the  fact  that  we  do  not  see  the  grass  grow  nor  hear 
the  snow  fall.  The  ellects  may  he  gradual,  and  thus  less  striking, 
but  they  are  so  far  in  accordance  with  those  of  Nature,  which 
does  not  generally  work  by  convulsions.  All  her  more  usual  and 
most  beneficent  operations  are  silent,  gradual,  and  ])rogressive. 
To  the  same  class  of  objectors  or  demurrers  belong  those  who 
would  refer  the  cures  of  homa*oi)athy  to  su]ierior  attention  to 
minor  ndes,  simplicity  of  diet,  &c.  It  this  be  so,  why  was  it  not 
sooner  found  out  and  acted  upon  ?  How  thankful  we  may  be  for 
the  innovation ;  but  if  diet  can  cure  disease,  what  becomes  of 
alloj)athy  ? 

After  all,  let  success  be  the  test.  To  use  the  words  of  a 
Gennan  writer,  though  in  a  sense  which  he  certaiidy  never  con¬ 
templated,  ‘  Everything  through  which  we  are  bettered  is  tnie.’ 
Whether  this  test  would  prove  favourable  to  honunopathy  we 
cannot  decide,  nor  are  we  solicitous  to  do  so  in  this  place.  We 
have  only  entered  on  the  subject  as  one  belonging  to  our  day, 
and  which  calls  for  investigation.  We  have  no  lavour  to  one 
party  more  than  the  other,  and  have  wished  to  show  none,  unless 
something  of  a  desire  to  befriend  the  ojipresscd,  an  ‘  ojijiressed,’ 
rather  than  the  o])])ressor  as  ‘  oppressor,’  should  be  so  construed. 
We  h  ave  sincerely  desired  to  keep  simply  to  the  truth,  and  all  we 
wisli  is  the  examination  of  the  subject  by  comjieteni  inquirers, 
in  objective  science  there  is  not  the  same  ground,  or  shadow  of  a 
ground  for  oj)posing  inquiry,  which  some  minds  find  for  disliking 
its  incursions  into  the  regions  of  speculative  jdiilosophy.  In 
science,  in(|inry  and  error  must  ever  act  antagonistically — one  will 
and  must  extinguish  the  other.  Enors  in  science,  in  their  very 
nature,  have  a  limited  life,  lly  allowing  their  free  development 
we  secure  their  removal ;  by  sup])ressing  it  we  prolong  their 
existence,  and  cherish  a  vital  energy  which  their  natural  growth 
would  never  have  supplied.  Let  homoeopathy  be  investigated  in 
a  s]nrit  and  manner  suited  to  the  subject-  It  may  be  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  error,  if  so  let  us  accept  the  good  without  caring  whence 
it  comes,  and  reject  the  evil  in  the  same  way ;  or  it  may  be  a 
f^eat  mull,  in  which  case  let  us  have  it  by  all  means.  Or, 
finally,  it  may  be  altogether  erroneous  ;  if  so,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  let  that  be  made  clear,  and  the  whole  concern 
s^opt  into  nonentity,  to  leave  the  path  clear  for  something  better. 
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Art.  III. —  1.  .iddre^m and  Charges  oj  Edicard  Sfanleg,  7).2).,  late  Bishop 
of  Xorwich.  With  a  Memoir,  l^y  his  son,  Arthur  renrhyn  Stanley, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford.  London : 
John  Murray. 

2.  Brief  Memoir  of  Edtcard  Stanley y  D.D.y  Bishop  of  Xoncich.  llyJolm 
Alexander,  Minister  of  Frinces’-street  chapel,  Norwich.  Norwich ; 
Josiah  Fletcher,  and  Jarrold  and  Sons.  London:  Jackson  and 
Walford.  1850. 

Wi:  ])rosuine  that  Mr.  Stanley’s  elevation  to  the  episco])al 
hench  nuist  have  surprised  his  friends  as  it  evidently  did  surprise 
himself.  For  the  clerical  oiiice  generally,  he  had  no  strong  pre¬ 
dilection.  llis  son  tells  us 

‘  It  was  obvious  that,  under  ordinary  cireuinstauccs,  the  clerical  calling 
would  not  have  been  deemed  his  natural  vocation.* — p.  6. 

l’\)r  the  episco]>al  office  he  ap])ears  to  have  had  a  strong  personal 
distaste.  In  his  case  we  verily  believe  that  the  fudo  episcopari 
was  a  profession  accordant  with  truth.  We  are  not  sure  that  he 
would  have  a])peared  on  the  hustings  in  Anglesey  to  aid  a  minis¬ 
terial  candidate  on  an  emergency,  had  he  imagined  that  his 
e (forts  there  would  conduce  to  his  promotion  to  the  episcopate. 
From  an  entry  in  his  journal  in  1842,  it  is  certain  he  still  rc- 
])cnted  having  taken  on  himself  the  oifice  of  llisho]). 

However,  we  lind  reason  in  the  volumes  before  us  to  rejoice 
that  he  did  so.  His  elevation  ]>rovided  the  opportunity' 
for  ascertaining  how  far  an  upright  and  simple-minded  man 
could  render  the  occujiation  of  a  bishopric  subservient  to  the 
furtherance  of  charity  and  tnith. 

That  Mr.  Stanley'  would  surely'  aim  to  further  them,  might  have 
been  known  from  his  jirevious  clerical  caivcr.  Not  many'  country’ 
clergymen  have  used  their  influence  as  the  Rector  of  Alderley 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  his.  Introduced  to  his  ])arishioner.s 
with  all  the  advantages  connected  with  a  valuable  “family  living,” 
he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  their  welfare,  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years  spared  no  ])ains  to  promote  their  temporal  and 
sjiiritual  good. 

We  have  rarely  been  more  interested  than  by  some  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  rector’s  life.  The  following  is  a  specimen: — 

‘  To  repress  the  great  evil  of  druukeuness  lie  spared  no  personal  sacri- 
tiec'.’  “  Whenever,”  such  was  the  homely  expression  of  the  people, 
“  whenever  there  was  a  drunken  light  down  at  the  village,  and  he  knew 
of  it,  he  would  alwavs  come  out  to  stop  it — there  was  such  a  spirit  in 
him.”  * 
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On  one  of  lliesc  occasions,  tidings  were  brouglit  to  him  of  a 
riotous  crowd  which  had  assembled  to  witness  a  desperate  prize 
tight,  adjourned  to  tlie  outskirts  of  his  ])arisli,  and  which  the 
respectable  inhabitants  were  unable  to  dis|)ersc. 

•**The  whole  field,”  so  one  of  the  humbler  neighbours  r(‘presented  it, 

“  was  filled,  and  all  the  trees  round  about — when,  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  1  saw  the  rector  coming  up  the  road,  on  his  little  black  horse, 
os  cpiick  as  lightning,  and  1  trembled  for  fear  they  should  harm  him.  He 
rode  into  the  field,  and  just  looked  quick  round  to  see  who^there  was  who 
would  be  on  his  side.  lUit  it  was  not  needed — he  rode  into  the  midst  of 
the  crowd,  and  in  one  moment  it  was  all  over  :  there  was  a  great  calm  : 
Uie  blows  stopped ;  it  was  as  if  they  would  all  have  wished  to  cover 
themselves  up  in  the  earth — all  from  the  trees  they  dropped  down 
directly — no  one  said  a  word,  and  all  went  away  humbled.  The  next 
day  he  sent  for  the  two  men,  not  to  scold  them,  but  to  speak  to  them, 
and  sent  them  away  eaeh  with  a  IVible.  The  effect  on  the  neighbourhood 
was  very  great.”  * — p.  1  tO. 

The  influence  he  exerted  when  an  emergency  arose  was  a 
verv’  natural  conse(]uence  of  the  course  which  his  biographer 
thus  describes : — 

**  lie  made  himself  not  only  the  minister  but  the  friend  of  his  i)arish- 
ioners.  AVithout  losing,  for  a  moment,  the  advantage  which  birth  and 
station  always  give  to  an  English  gentleman  in  his  dealings  with  the  poor, 
he  yet  descended  to  tlie  level  of  their  tastes  and  pursuits — he  entered  into 
their  humour,  and  tried  to  make  them  enter  into  his — he  caressed  their 
children,  and  through  them  won  the  hearts  of  their  parents — ^lieaccommo- 
<lated  his  addresses  in  the  ])idpit,  and  his  conversation  in  the  cottages,  to 
their  simple  apprehensions  ....  When  he  looked  into  the  schools 
it  was  not  merely  to  glance  round  the  classes,  nor  to  ask  a  few  formal 
(piestious,  but  he  had  something  to  say  to  each  individual  scholar,  of 
encouragement  or  rebuke.  In  his  rides  round  the  ])arish  the  eliildren 
used  to  run  out  ot  the  houses  to  catch  the  wonted  smile  or  gesture  of  the 
rector  us  he  passed  ....  In  the  winter  evenings  he  lent  out  books 
to  read ;  and  geiuTally  for  anything  that  was  wanted,  whether  in  the  way 
of  advice  or  relief,  his  house  was  the  constant  resort  of  all  who  were 
in  difficulty.’ — pp.  12,  13. 

Hut  though  thus  actively  em]>loycd  in  his  parish,  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  more  ‘public  and  general  claims.  He  became 
known  as  a  church  reformer,  and  ])ublished  several  pamphlets 
on  matters  ot  ]iassing  interest.  He  travelled,  and  wrote  most 
graphic  accounts  of  his  travels.  He  took  a  highly  reputable 
position  amongst  our  scientific  men.  Nothing  indeed  seemed 
wanting  to  render  him  the  beau  ideal  oi  an  English  rector. 
I  hilanthropy,  intelligence,  and  moral  excellence  were  remarkably 
blended  with  ample  resources  and  honourable  rank.  It  must  be 
allowed  us  to  record  also,  that  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  conjugal  and 
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pamital  relations,  there  was  all  which  even  such  a  heart  as  his 
could  wish  for.  His  domestic  circle  was  amongst  the  happiest  in 
the  land. 

It  was  from  such  a  sphere  that  in  1837  he  was  removed  to  the 
diocese  of  Norwich,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  llishop  Bathurst. 
We  learn  that  something  had  been  said  to  him  at  a  former  j)enod 
about  making  him  a  bisho}).  Wlien  Lord  John  llussell  first  con- 
tcm])lated  the  creation  of  the  see  of  Manchester  ‘  to  prevent  ’  as 
he  scornfully  said  ‘  the  ])eople  from  lapsing  into  dissent,’  over¬ 
tures  were  made  to  the  Rector  of  Alderlev  to  accept  the  ])rojccted 
bishopric.  Those  overtures  were  declined;  and  now  the  Bish- 
o]>ric  of  Norwicli  was  nearly  declined  also.  It  was  with  extreme 
reluctance  Mr.  Stanley  accepted  the  renewed  otfer  of  the 
government  of  the  day.  In  aw  interview'  with  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  on  the  subject,  he  so  far  gave  way  to  his  feelings  that 
‘  tlie  good  natured  minister’  was  moved  most  uuoHicially  to 
ex])ress  concern  for  the  anxiety  under  which  he  laboured.  ‘  He 
spoke  of  the  like  feeling  which  he  had  himself  exjierienced  on 
taking  oflice.’  The  Bishop  elect,  however,  was  far  more  deeply 
moved  than  ever  the  ])remier  had  been,  llie  office  was  to  him 
as  the  burden  of  the  Lord.  'J'his  may  be  gathered  from  his 
jounial. 

‘  T  accepted  a  situation,  for  which  in  eveiy  other  point  I  feel  myself 
so  uiKpialiticd  and  unfit,  not  to  make  it  a  source  of  profit  to  myself,  or 
patronage  to  others,  it  being  mv  unshaken  determination  to  expend  not 
only  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  dioc<*sc,  but  the  greater  part  of  my  private 
fortune  also.  IW  night,  in  my  many  waking  hours,  the  working  of  my 
mind  is  how  and  what  ean  be  done  to  promote  ....  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  my  dioeese.’ 

Ill  due  time,  Dr.  Stanley,  as  he  was  now'  academically  desig¬ 
nated,  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  e])isco])ate,  bringing  to  them 
as  honest  and  kiml  a  heart  as  ever  breathed.  It  was  really  a  fine 
thing  to  observe  the  sim])licity  and  godly  sincerity  with  which  he 
addressed  himself  to  his  task.  Never  was  an  asjiect  more  genial 
than  his — never  was  a  bearing  more  generous.  He  an'csted 
attention  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  diocese.  It  was  felt  at  once 
that  he  would  certainly  signalize  himself.  With  everything  in  his 
manner  that  w  as  becoming  his  po.si lion,  there  were  the  unmistake- 
able  indications  of  a  large-hearted  and  genuine  man.  We  see  him 
now ,  as  he  jiassed  along  the  streets  of  the  ej)isco])al  city,  recog¬ 
nising  everybody  and  looking  around  him  for  ojiportunities  to 
evince  his  sympathy  with  mankind.  Mr.  Alexander  well  de¬ 
scribes  him  when  he  savs  : — 

‘  Measured  by  the  standard  of  some  prelates,  he  was  certainly  deficient 
in  lordly  arrogance ;  in  love  of  ease,  and  rank,  and  money ;  and  in  pre- 
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tensions  to  apostolic  succession  and  priestly  domination ;  lie  rested  liis 
claims  to  resjwct  and  coutidence  on  the  man,  rather  than  on  the  lawn  oi 
the  mitre.* 

He  found  tlie  diocese  in  a  deplorable  condition.  His  son 
.speaks  of: 

‘  ^on-i*(»gi(l(^nce,  pluralities,  one  instead  of  tno  sci\ices,  once  a  week, 
or,  soiuetiines,  once  a  fortni^ht~“an  abuse  w  Inch  had  i  cached  such  a 
pitch,  as  to  have  produced  one  instance,  happily  rectified  before  the  time 
now  described,  in  which  ffieen  churches  were  served  by  three  brothers  ; 
■carelessness  in  admission  to  holy  orders  j  imperfect  administration  ot  the 
rites  of  baptism  and  burial.’ — p.  30. 

And  llien  he  adds  : 


‘  Such  were  some  of  the  more  obvious  anomalies  which  had  made  the 
tliocese  of  Norwich  a  byeword  for  laxity  among  the  sees  of  the  Church  of 
England.’ 

And  yet  all  this  had  come  to  ]>ass  of  course.  C)nly  let  a  bishop 
become  superannuated,  as  lUshop  llathiirst  was,  and  it  must 
needs  ensue,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  our  vaunted  church 
establishment  are  concerned.  It  might  occur  in  every  diocese 
throughout  the  land,  and  even  at  the  same  time.  At  all 
events,  such  had  been  the  state  of  things  for  many  years,  when 
llisho])  llathurst  died.  And  yet,  by-the-bye,  the  Archbishopric 
of  Dublin  was  oirercd  to  him  long  after  his  superannuation 
had  been  acknowledged,  and  when  it  was  irrevocably  con- 
lirmed. 

In  a  former  number,  we  had  occasion  to  set  forth  at  length  the 
shameful  fact,  that,  when  jncssed  by  the  son  of  Bisho])  Bathurst 
for  the  vacant  bisho])rick  of  Killaloe  in  reward  for  his  lather’s 
]>olitical  services,  J.ord  Melbourne  refused,  but  accoin))anied 
ifis  refusal  with  the  otter  of  the  Archbishopne  of  l)ul)lin  to 
the  father — that  father  being  so  incapacitated  at  the  very  time  as 
scarcely  to  understand  the  communication  of  the  premier,  if 
indeed,  which  we  doubt,  it  w  as  ever  made  known  to  him. 

Dr.  Batlmrst  died  Bishop  of  Norwich,  entailing  on  Dr.  Stanley 
the  evils  ol  which  his  biogra])her  com])lains. 

.\s  one  ol  his  first  otticial  acts,  the  new*  bishop  jireachcd  a 
sermon  at  his  installation.  ^lost  unaccountably  this  sermon  does 
licit  a]>pear  in  Mr.  A.  Stanley’s  volume.  We  must  blame  him  for 
this  omission,  especially  as  he  makes  allusions  to  the  ellects  it 
produced,  wliich  would  have  been  more  intelligible  could  his 
leaders  ha\e  examined  the  sentiments  that  were  so  emiihaticallv 
eondeimicd.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Alexander’s  valuable  little 
volume,  that  in  the  course  of  his  installation  sermon,  the  bisho]> 
declarecl  Ins  readiness  to  co-operate  with  all  who  had  the  love  of 
(.od  at  heart,  though  not  strictly  of  the  fold  of  his  own  Church, 
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formiiif^,  as  he  maintained  they  did,  an  essential  part  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Not  satisfied  with  declaring  his  own  sentiments,  and 
his  determination  to  act  upon  them,  lie  earnestly  exhorted  his 
clergy  to  adopt  similar  views  of  duty,  as  one  of  ‘  the  surest  methods 
of  winning  souls.’  He  mistook  the  men  to  whom  his  loving  and 
fervid  ap])eal  was  address wU 

At  a  clerical  dinner,  given  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
health  of  the  new  bishoj)  was  proposed,  but  no  thanks  were  coupled 
with  the  toast  for  his  sermon  at  the  cathedral.  It  was  ]iresently 
discovered  that  the  omission  was  intentional ;  for,  on  the  reason 
being  demanded  by  a  whig  archdeacon  why  the  sermon  had  been 
overlooked,  it  was  avowed  before  his  lovdsbij)  that  it  had  been 
most  offensive  to  the  clergy,  an  avowal  which  ‘  the  mass  of  the 
audience’  in  ‘  a  general  uproar’  at  once  affirmed.  We  can 
understand  Mr.  A.  Stanley  when  he  describes  this  ‘  discourteous 
and  unseemly’  incident  as  ‘  an  ill-omened  accompaniment  to 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  an  auspicious  inauguration.’ 
The  clergy  held  fast  by  their  detennination,  whereupon  the  cor- 
])oration  of  the  city  at  once  assured  the  bishop  of  their  respect, 
and  requested  that  they  might  be  allowed  the  honour  of  securing 
the  a])])earance  of  the  sermon  in  jiriiit.  He  complied  with  their 
request,  and  attached  to  the  sermon  this  jirefacc : — 

‘The  following  discourse  was  wTitteii  without  any  intention  to  lay  it 
before  the  public ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  deputation  of  the  mayor  and 
corporation  requesting  it  to  be  printed,  the  author  feels  himself  bound 
to  accede  to  their  wishes,  with  a  further  hope  that  the  publication  of  it 
may  remove  misapprehension  and  misrepresentation,  on  points  where  all 
good  men  can  have  but  one  object  in  view.* 

It  was  HOW'  evident  that  tbe  good  man’s  fear  that  he  should  find 
his  diocese  ‘  a  bed  of  thorns’  would  be  realized.  On  proceeding 
to  correct  the  evils  enumerated  by  bis  son  he  was  resisted  on  all 
sides.  He  insisted  that  the  clergy  should  reside  in  their  jiarishes, 
and  that  they  should  give  two  full  services  every  Sunday.  In 
many  cases  he  was  thwarted,  and  in  odiers  defied.  Though 
they  were  bound  by  some  of  tbe  strongest  oaths  ever  framed, 
to  give  themselves  wholly  and  unreservedly  to  the  care  of  their 
several  ])arishcs,  ‘  a  large  portion  of  bis  clergy',  with  bitter 
feeling,’  so  oflensivcly  re.sented  the  interference  of  their  bishoj), 
that  ‘  his  onlv  hojie  and  consolation  were,  that  he  was  a  sort  of 
])ionccr  of  better  days.’  He  thus  gives  exj)ression  to  his  grief: — 

‘  My  greatest  trials  arise  from  those  of  the  clergy  who  arc  loudest  in 
their  cry  of  ‘  the  chiireh  in  danger,’  but  who  never  do  anything  to  keep  it 
from  danger.’ — j).  33. 

Obstacles  were  thrown  in  bis  way  even  when  ‘flagrant  instances 
of  moral  delimpiency’  demanded  the  exercise  of  bis  jiower,  ami 
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ill  prosecuting  some  of  tlic  clericul  tlelincpicnts  lie  iiicurrcdlieaxy 
ptH'uiiiurv  costs.  On  one  occcision  tliey  were  so  lle3.^\5  and  tlie 
deliiKpicnt  was  so  audacious,  that  a  contiibution  ^^as  laised 
ainon^  some  ol  his  clcrjj^y  to  defray  the  costs  the  bisho])  had 
incuiTcd,  and  an  address  was  presented  to  him,  cxjiressing  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  lidelitv  to  his  sacred  trust,  lie  leadily  accepted 
their  contribution  as  an  expression  ol  their  sym])athy,  but  imme¬ 
diately  transferred  it  to  a  fund  at  Ipswich  for  the  benelit  ol 
the  widows  and  orphans  ol  the  clergy. 

Nor  were  his  lordshijvs  discomforts  confined  to  his  diocese. 
As  a  bisliop  of  the  estiddished  church  he  was  in  didiculty 
almost  everywhere.  11  is  ])ersonal  jiredilections  urged  him  to  do 
what  official  propriety  reijuired  him  to  leave  undone,  llis  con¬ 
victions,  too,  induced  a  course  ol  conduct  which  at  times  seemed 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  and  discipline  he  w  as  pledged 
to  maintain. 

In  1S44,  ‘he  was  called  u])on  in  London  to  ])reach  the  annual 
sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos])el  in 
Foreign  Parts,’  when  he  took  the  opportunity,  in  stating  what  he 
deemed  the  true  claims  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  disavow 
the  doctrine  of  a])ostolic  succession.  The  bishops  and  the 
metropolitan  clergy  were  assembled  as  usual  on  that  occasion, 
and  before  them  all  he  declared  that  the  extravagances  of  Trac- 


tarianism  were  traceable  to  the  dogma  of  apostolic  succession — 
a  dogma  ‘  unsu]>ported  by  Scripture  and  history,  and  leading  to 
no  gooil  results  in  ])racticc.’  He  spake  boldly  of  tlie  great 
uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  very  beginning  of  this  supjiosed 
claim  of  a]>ostolic  descent,  declared  that  it  had  no  authority  in 
the  New  'restament,  and  bade  his  dignified  auditory  remember 
that  no  one  has  been  able  yet  to  disentangle  the  confusion  in 
which  the  successive  links  of  the  so-called  succession  arc 
involved.  Honour  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man  !  Know  ing  well 
what  etfect  his  sermon  was  ])roducing,  onw’ard  he  went,  exhorting 
his  brethren  not  to  ])rcss  a  claim  so  liable  to  excite  the  contempt 
ol  the  discriminating  portion  of  the  community,  and  significantly 
reminding  them  of  the  ]mrposes  to  which  it  may  be  turned  ‘  by 
men  covetous  of  power,  given  to  intrigue,  influenced  by  ambition 
and  worldly  self-interested  ])rinciples.’  The  sermon  was  loudly 
and  indignantly  condemned.  Mr.  Stanley  tells  us,  (j).  G3,)  that 
it  caused  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  mass  of  his  clerical 
hearers.^  Even  ‘  public  censure  ’  W'as  threatened,  and  nothing 
but  the  tact  and  caution  ’  ol  the  primate  ])revented  an  explosion 
ol  clerical  wiath.  Ihc  tact  and  caution  of  the  Archbisho])  of 
1  anterbur)  ]uosenied  a  suggestive  contrast  to  the  integrity  and 
courage  ol  the  Hishop  ol  Norwich.  The  jireacher  was  not  cen¬ 
sured  foimally ;  but  he  was  virtually  and  somewhat  emphatically 
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censured  nevertheless,  for  ‘  the  Committee  of  the  Society  devi¬ 
ated  from  their  otherwise  invariable  rule,  hy  omittiug  to  request 
the  publication  of  his  sennon  in  the  Report  of  that  year.’  It  was 
a  narrow  esca])e.  A  second  edition  of  the  great  inaugural  alter¬ 
cation  was  close  at  hand. 

Again  was  Dr,  Stanley  laid  under  obligation  to  the  civic 
authorities, — the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  venturing  to  thank  the 
])reacher  for  his  sermon,  when,  with  the  other  bishops,  he  dined 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  same  day.  The  Lord  Mayor’s 
allusion  was  remarkably  ex])ressive.  He  thanked  the  ]m'acher 
‘  for  the  boldest  sermon  that  had  ever  been  delivered  in  St. 
J^iul’s.’  We  must  blame  again  Mr.  Stanley  for  omitting  an  im- 
])ortant  sermon  from  his  selection.  Its  insertion  might  have  been 
secured  by  llie  omission,  for  example,  of  the  ‘  Address  on  board 
the  Rattlesnake.’  We  remember,  indeed,  that  ‘  the  boldest  ser¬ 
mon’  was  ]>rinted  at  the  time,  but  the  rea<lers  of  this  memoir  arc 
not  likely  to  ])ossess  it ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  memoir  makes 
im])ortant  reference  to  it,  it  should  have  been  given.  Resides, 
Mr.  Stanley  has  added  to  his  memoir  several  other  documents 
which  were  before  in  print.  Why  not  have  added  this  ? 

J'he  good  bisho])  came  in  for  mucli  clerical  oblocpiy  at 
times,  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
))resentation  of  a  petition  for  an  alteration  in  the  formularies  of 
the  Establishment,  occasioned  a  sharp  discussion  among  the 
bisho)>s  ])resent.  In  the  course  of  that  discussion  Dr.  Stanley 
was  vehemently  and  rudely  rebuked  for  the  sym])athy  he  had 
ex])resscd  with  those  who  were  given  to  change.  The  ])rimatc 
forgot  ‘his  tact  and  caution,’  or  lie  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
evince  them  just  then.  Rotli  he  and  tlie  Risho])  of  London 
attacked  the  ])etition  with  considerable  severity.  Nothing  daunted 
l)y  tlieir  dis]>lcasure,  their  right  reverend  brother  defended  the 
petitioners  with  more  than  his  ordinary  ]K)wer,  making,  as  was 
usual  with  him,  certain  concessions,  whicli  gave  to  his  wary 
o])])onents  the  o])portunity  of  charging  him  with  inconsistency. 
He  was  sensibly  annoyed  by  this  e])isco])al  parliamentary  en¬ 
counter.  His  si)eech  was  ‘afterwards  printed,  with  notes,  to 
vindicate  it  from  the  strong  language  with  which  it  had  been 
assailed  by  those  w  ho,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  forgot  that  they  had 
themselves  ex])ressed  similar  sentiments  elsewhere.’ 

It  became  increasingly  evident  that  Dr.  Stanley  was  no  fa¬ 
vourite  with  his  brethren  on  the  bench.  That  many  of  them 
esteemed  him  for  his  general  excellences  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  he  was  far  too  little  imbued  with  the  esprit  de  corps  to  be 
de])ended  on.  They  always  felt  that,  whenever  an  o])])ortunity 
occurred,  he  would  be  sure  to  subordinate  the  churchman  to  the 
Christian,  the  prelate  to  the  minister  of  the  Gosj)el.  He  washy 
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HO  1BCU11S  a  safe  man  in  res]iect  to  the  disseiitcis.  It  \>as  in 
nowise  certain  that  they  would  not  receive  from  him  before 
the  ]>iiblic  some  inconvtmient  ex))ressions  of  ]>ersonal  regard. 
Breaches  of  e]>iscopal  propriety  had  been  a])]>rchended  from  the 
first,  and  his  lordshi])  was  at  no  pains  to  avoid  them,  lie  visited 
tlic  schools  of  dissenters.  .He  sometimes  made  dissenters  the 
almoners  of  his  bounty.  He  has  been  found  l)raying  by  the 
sick  beds  of  the  members  of  dissenting  churches,  knowing  them 
to  be  such.  He  always  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  co-operation 
of  dissenters  cither  on  the  platform  or  in  the  committee-room. 
He  selected  many  of  his  tradesmen  from  the  anti-state-church 
dissenters  of  the  diocesan  city.  He  forwarded  copies  of  his 
ordination  questions  to  the  dissenting  ministers,  and  welcomed 
them  to  his  table  with  the  unfeigned  cordiality  of  a  friend. 

It  happened  once  that  the  Ilev.  John  Alexander  had  obtained 
the  occasional  use  of  an  old  ecclesiastical  building,  in  Norwich, 
for  his  Sabbath  services.  Mr.  Alexander  had  preached  there  in 
the  morning  of  a  certain  Sunday,  and  was  announced  to  ])reach 
there  again  in  the  evening.  To  the  surprise  and  vexation  of 
churchmen,  the  bishop  was  found  in  that  very  same  pulpit  in  the 
afienioon  of  the  same  day,  preaching  to  a  congregation  of  the 
Norwich  ])oor.  lliis  incident,  in  which  he  rejoiced,  threatened 
rather  serious  consequences.  It  brought  out  his  liberal  tenden¬ 
cies  in  a  form  that  was  just  borne  with  by  his  ecclesiastical  supe¬ 
riors,  and  that  was  all.  A  communication,  we  believe,  was  made 
to  him  on  the  subject,  which  led  him  to  anticipate  ‘  public  cen¬ 
sure.*  He  was  quite  prc])ared  to  meet  it,  but  it  never  came. 
His  ecclesiastical  justification  would  have  been  found  in  the  fact, 
that  centuries  ago  the  place  had  been  duly  consecrated.  His 
general  justification  he  would  have  found  in  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
Alexander  was  as  much  a  minister  of  Christ  as  himself.  Another 
such  an  afternoon  service  in  the  old  Dutch  church  would  have 
required  for  him  the  sym]>athy  of  the  civic  power  again  ;  that  is, 
of  the  State  as  against  the  Church. 

It  has  been  said  that  Bisho])  Stanley’s  liberality  must  be 
attributed,  in  part,  to  constitutional  tem]>erament.  We  arc  not 
sure  that  there  is  not  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  representation. 
He  had  a  sti'ong  instinctive  liking  for  freedom.  We  believe 
that  he^  detested  with  his  whole  soul  the  remotest  attempt  to 
bring  him  into  bondage.  He  was  ever  on  the  alert  against  such 
attempts  ;  resenting  them,  in  some  instances,  from  impulse  quite 
as  much  as^  from  conviction.  At  all  events,  his  impulses  gave 
great  intensity  to  his  convictions. 

On  one  occasion,  the  celebrated  Father  Maihew'  was  about 
to  \isit  Nonrich,  and  the  bishop  determined  to  invite  him  to 
make  the  palace  his  home  during  his  stav  in  the  citv,  on  the 
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aware.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  admiration.  Her  kindli- 
was,  as ‘it  still  is,  most  exemplary.  But  we  do  rather 
gvmpathize  than  otherwise  with  the  dissatisfaction  which  was 
expressed  hv  some  of  the  bishop’s  sincere  admirers  at  the  course 
which  in  this  instance  he  pursued.  His  attentions  to  the  fair 
{Swede  nn^ht  advanui^eously  have  been  less  ostentatious.  How  ■ 
ever,  it  was  like  the  man  exactly.  By  no  consideration  would  he 
be  held  back  from  doing  what  he  thought  right.  Whilst,  there¬ 
fore,  we  gravely  doubt  the  prudence  of  this  and  of  many  other  of 
Ids  doings,  we  believe  they  were  upright  and  brave  beyond  all 
dispute. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  bravery  one  Sunday  morning  in 
Ids  cathedral,  though  not  an  exuberance  of  discretion  in  the 
better  sense  of  that  word.  ‘  On  the  occasion  of  a  Chartist  mob 
occupying  the  cathedral,  according  to  the  practice  which  exten¬ 
sively  prevailed  amongst  them  in  1839,  he  undertook,  in  place  of 
the  usual  preacher,  to  ex])ostulate  with  them  strongly  and 
severely  on  the  futile  and  mischievous  tendencies  of  their  j)rin- 
ciples.’  This  expostulation  was  generally  thought  unwise.  It 
related,  in  ])art  at  least,  to  the  vexed  question  of  machinery 
versus  hand-loom  weaving — hardly  a  suitable  to})ic,  and  far  too 
wide-reaching  to  be  disposed  of  with  any  satisfaction  there.  The 
sermon  cxas])erated  rather  than  appeased  the  men  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  They  thought  it  an  unfair  thing  to  school  them 
on  that  subject  when  they  had  no  o])portunity  of  reply,  and  went 
away  with  an  augmentation  of  their  dislike  to  prolessing  Chris¬ 
tians  generally,  and  to  tlic  clergy  in  particular.  Still  he  meant  it 
well,  lie  believed  that  a  yet  larger  use  of  machinery  would  be 
generally  advantageous,  and  without  much  forethought  he  said 
so.  Other  men,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  tried  to 
conciliate  ;  he  tried  to  instruct. 

From  what  we  have  said,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a 
substantially  accurate  o])inion  of  the  bishop’s  character.  We 
hardly  know  where  we  should  end  if  we  went  on  to  give  all 
the  illustrations  ol  his  character  which  are  at  hand.  Some  of 
tliem  are  very  ])lcasant ;  as,  for  instance,  his  preaching  a  funeral 
sermon  for  Joseph  John  Gurney  in  the  cathedral  pulj)il :  and 
Si>ine  ol  them  very  beautiful ;  as,  for  instance,  his  writing  an 
address  to  his  old  school-children  at  Alderley*,  which  purported 
to  Ih'  addressed  to  them  from  the  grave.  No  eye  ever  saw  it  till 
when  it  was  found  among  his  ])apers,  with  the  record 
of  Ins  desire  that  it  might  be  sent  to  every  individual  who  had 
lonnerly  been  in  his  school.  We  (piote  a  few  sentences : — 

\N  Ik'ii  I  livetl  1  loved  you  as  a  parent,  and  1  spared  no  pains  to  make 
you  good  and  happy.  Now  I  am  gone  down  to  the  grave,  and  you  will 
K‘C  me,  you  w  ill  hear  me,  no  more.  lUit,  though  dead,  1  would  yet 
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spe.ak.  Forfjet  not,  then,  the  parting  nords  of  one  who  so  earnestly 
wished  for  your  present  and  internal  welfare.  AVhen  I  lived  1  spoke  to 
you  often  oftiodand  your  Saviour.  You  will  soon  be  called  from  the 
world  to  follow  me,  and  then  you  will,  I  Iiojk',  feel  how  blessed  a  thing 
it  was  to  have  known  and  served  them.* 

A  similar  address  was  |)rcj)arcd  for  his  old  parisliioiiers,  from 
which  we  take  tlie  closing  sentence. 

*  In  life  I  knew  and  loved  you  ;  in  death  T  would  not  bo  divided.  My 
dear  parishioners,  may  we  meet  again  to  commence  a  closer  and  dearer 
connexion  in  the  world  of  blessed  s])irits.* 


On  reading  the.se  posthninons  addres.ses,  we  understand  a 
remark  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  (p.  40) — viz.,  that  *  sometimes  in  his 
speeches,  and  sometimes  in  his  sermons,  he  adopted  a  mode  of 
cxj)res.sion  which  no  man  of  evangelical  sentiments  could 
a]>prove.  4'hev  certainly  did  not  harmonize  with  the  received 
doctrine  of  justification  hv  faith  alone.’  We  believe  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  is  right.  lie  adopted  sncli  modes  of  ex])ression  ‘  some¬ 
times,’  whilst  at  other  times  his  avowal  ol’  the  doctrine  of  ‘ 
jnstiheation  bv  faith  alone  was  (jnite  clear  enough,  as  Mr. 
Alexander  says,  to  put  ‘  his  general  orthodoxy’  beyond  doubt. 
We  (piite  agree  that  ‘  his  ])ublic  addresses  which  bore  upon 
theological  subjects  were  not  always  among  his  best  efforts.’ 
There  was  too  mncli  uncertainty  of  sound;  there  was  the 
perjietnal  indication  of  a  fear  lest  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
grace  should  lead  men  to  be  heedless  of  good  works. 

‘  W  e  are  dis])osed  to  think,’  with  Mr.  Alexander,  ‘  that  his 
abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  without  works  led  him  some¬ 


times  to  .s])eak  as  if  he  advocated  works  without  faith,  or  as  if  he 
united  the  tw  o  in  the  meritorious  giound  of  a  sinner’s  acceptance 
with  (iod.’  lie  would  have  been  a  better  theologian  could  he 


have  shaken  himself  free  from  the  formularies  of  his  church,  in 


which,  as  the  minister  of  Prince’s-street  cha])el  honestly  declares, 
‘  it  seems  imjiossible  for  any  man  to  have  an  e.v  auhno  faith 
without  believing  in  flat  contradictions.’ 


In  one  of  his  examinations  of  a  liancastcrian  school  the  bishop 
asked  the  boys,  ‘  What  must  we  do  to  go  to  heaven  when  we  die  r’ 
One  of  them  replied  in.stantly,  ‘  Believe  on  the  Lord  Je.sus 
Christ,  sir  !’  With  great  earnestness  the  bishop  rejoined,  ‘  And 
what  else.'’  ‘  Nothing,  sir!’  We  sus])ect  the  theology  of  tlie 
boy’s  answer  was  better  than  that  of  the  bishojfs  (juestion.  It 
looked  as  though  he  would  have  had  something  else  be.sides  belief 
in  .Jesns  Christ:  unmindful,  at  the  moment,  that  good  works  are 
the  fruits  of  evangelical  faith,  and  not  its  coadjutors  in  obtaiiiiug 
everla.sting  life. 


As  time  wore  on  many  of  the  difliculties  of  his  position 
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.liiniuisluHl,  and  lie  liail  greatly  to  rejoice,  not  only  in  the  general 
attaclnnent  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  also  in  the  manliest  ini- 
nroveincnt  of  his  dioecse.  In  many  respects  the  luiiirovenient 
was  obvious.  Despite  the  ohstnictioiis  which  were  thrown  in  his 
way  to  the  last,  he  secured  an  amount  of  clerical  ])ropriety  to 
which  the  diocese  had  long  been  a  stranger.  ‘  He  had  found  it 
a  wilderness,  and  he  left  it  in  coni])arison  a  cultiiated  held,  ihe 
following  extract  fri>m  his  journal  is  interesting.  liting  at  the 
riul  of  184‘2  he  says — 

‘  More  j^niteful  ought  1  to  he  at  the  visible  and  certain  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  diocese.  Tor  three  or  four  years  I  had  to 
stem  a  steady  torrent  of  prejudice,  and  more  or  less  of  opposition :  but 
that  current  lias  now  changed  its  course,  and  I  feci  gliding  onwards  with 
better  liopes,  supported  by,  I  believe,  a  great  majority  of  those  whose 
opinion  and  esteem  are  worth  possessing.  Clod  grant  tliat  my  lito  may 
be  prolonged  until  I  have  etVected  the  great  object  I  had  in  view,  in 
undertaking  the  labours  imjioscd  upon  me.  May  1  live  to  sec  the 
triumph  of  Christian  ])rineiples  in  the  Church,  uncontaminated  and  un- 
defded  by  the  lower,  sordid,  and  worldly  passions  conni  ctcd  with  what  has 
hitherto  Iktu  called — so  falsely  and  so  fatally  for  its  real  interests — ut- 
iachmettt  to  the  Church.* 


Uiit  for  the  fear  of  being  charged  with  unseemly  intrusiveness 
wc  should  express  inucli  regret  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  not  given  us 
larger  extracts  from  his  father’s  jounial.  The  conviction  has 
grown  on  ns,  by  frc(|ucnt  pt  rusal  of  those  which  are  given,  that 
we  should  hold  his  memory  in  yet  higher  esteem  in  pro])ortion  to 
our  accpiaintance  with  the  details  of  his  ])ersonal  and  ofiicial  life. 
Wo  must  revere  the  man  who  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity' 
made  this  entry  in  his  journal  on  the  eve  of  his  seventieth  birth- 
<luv — the  hi.st  entrv,  bv-the-bve,  that  he  ever  made. 


‘And  now,  O  my  (lod,  whose  eye  is  upon  me,  and  who  canst  search 
my  heart  to  the  very  inmost,  hear  the  prayer  I  would  offer  in  sincerity 
and  earnestness  on  my  entrance  on  probably  the  last  division  and  scene 
of  my  mortal  life.  I  he  threescore  years  and  ten  have  ])assed,  and  the 
remaining  years  must  be  lew.  Grant  that  thy  Holy  Spirit  may  enable 
me  so  to  act  in  the  high  and  responsible  vocation  in  which  thy  provi¬ 
dent  hath  placi‘d  me,  that  my  declining  years  may  be  devoted  to  thy 
seruce,  and  that  in  all  my  doings  and  intentions,  the  advancement  of  thy 
holy  religion,  and  the  true  vital  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ,  may  be  my  prominent  object,  and  end,  and  aim.* 


Tins  was  writtoij  on  the  last  dav  of  1818.  I'.avly  iti  1849  he 
was  tntreatod  to  decline  ougageineiits  which  wcie  felt  by  his 

1  "t  ^  w'  T'*'. ‘  ““t  to  be  per- 

Mta<lcd.  lie  was  found  at  his  iiost  iu  the  House  of  Lords  ;  he 

was  seen  about  among  the  ragged  schools  and  the  model  lodgiiiK- 

bouscs  of  the  metropolis;  he  was  on  the  platform  in  feeler 
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I"*  own  cathedrai  they  were  intend  n  o'  V 
ns  contain  descnjitions  of  the  limerii  wl  ”*i'  ^^'I'l'nis  he/bre 
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"I  tiic  estiniatioii  in  which  he 
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was  licia  \>y  all  wanner  of  persons  in  his  own  city.  The  following 
suflicienlly  denotes  the  general  fact : 

‘  We  despair  of  ever  again  witnessing  anything  so  impressive  as  this 
vast  procession  of  tlie  clergv',  the  dissenting  ministers,  the  citizens,  and 
the  corporation.  It  was  the  veiy  embodiment  of  public  and  spontaneous 
sorrow.  There  was  no  hypocrisy  there.  The  feeling  was  deep,  sincere, 
and  difl'used  among  all  classes.* — Britf  Memoir^  p.  52. 

We  must  be  permitted  one  more  quotation. 

*  Never  shall  I  forget  the  opening  of  the  great  doors,  and  the  first 
entrance  of  the  throng  into  the  cathedral.  Each  person  slowly  went  to 
his  seat  ....  followed  by  a  large  array  of  clergy,  and  ministers,  1 
believe,  of  even'  denomination,  for  once  in  their  lives  unanimous  in  the 
nll-|>ervading  wish  to  show'  how’  deeply  they  esteemed  him  who  had 
himself  regarded  all  with  good  feeling,  and  had  remembered  the  apostolic 
iiijunetion — Honour  all  men.  Now’  he  was  honoured  by  all  men.  The 
atleeting  service  in  the  choir  finished,  we  all  moved  towards  the  placc 
where  the  body  was  to  rest.  There  we  were  all  unmanned.  The  poor 
chorister  Iniys,  so  often  caressed  by  their  dear  bishop,  could  hardly  utter 
the  notes  for  sobbing.  The  girls  of  Miss  Stanley’s  school  stood  behind, 
weeping,  and  about  tlevim  hnudred  children  of  the  schools  were  arranged 

on  each  side  of  the  nave . No  pen  that  ever  wrote  could 

convey  an  adeipiate  iiU*a  of  the  thrill  at  the  moment  when  the  dean,  with 
great  tenderness  of  manner,  uttt‘red  those  w  ords  of  internient  which  never 

fail  to  elicit  the  highest  emotions . On  going  into  the  city 

almost  cvc‘ry  shop  was  closed,  and  all  the  banks  and  every  public  othcc 
had  ceased  from  liusiness.’ 


He  was  buried,  as  bis  e])ita]>b  declares — 

‘  Amiilst  the  mourning  of  the  diocese  which  he  had  animated,  the  city 
which  he  had  served,  the  poor  whom  he  had  visited,  the  sclurols  which 
he  had  fostered,  the  family  which  he  had  loved,  and  of  all  Christian 
people  with  whom,  howsoever  dividi*d,  he  had  joined  in  whatsoever  things 
were  true,  and  honest,  anil  just,  and  pure,  and  of  good  report.’ 


\\  c  cuufess  that  this  most  tmtlilul  0]>ita])li  uiimaiis  us,  so  far 
as  our  ultimate  puqiose  was  touccriied.  We  intended  to  use 
tlie  materials  wbieb  these  memoirs  abundantly  siqqdv,  for  illus¬ 
trating  and  enforcing  the  ])rinciples  wc  hold  on  the  subject  of 
C  burcli  establishments.  \\  e  have  very,  very  seldom  come  into 
possession  of  such  materials.  hen  worked  even  by  an  agent 
so  truly  riglit-minded  as  was  lli.shop  Stanley,  our  Cliurcli  esta- 
bli.shment  will  not  work  barmoniously  with  the  word  of  God.  We 
were  about  to  .show  this.  Ihu  we  forbear,  ]>referring  to  close  our 
notice  ol  Mr.  Stanley’s  and  Mr.  Alexander’s  yolumes  with  an 
expression  of  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  liishop  of 
^urwlcll.  e  are  by  no  means  unmindful  of  his  failings.  We  have 
our  eye  upon  some  i>assages  of  his  addresses  which  savour  strongly 
ol  unlainiess  towards  dissenting  principles  and  dissenting  prac- 
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tiers.  We  could  intimate  that  he  must  have  known  better.  We 
might  prove  that  he  ought  to  have  known  better.  We  should  have 
no  didiculty  in  demonstrating  that  he  had  not  already  attained, 
neither  was  already  ])erfect ;  but  not  having  ourselves  attained, 
neither  being  ourselves  ])erlect,w’e  laydown  our  ])en  in  the  exercise 
of  the  fullest  brotherly  kindness  and  charity  towards  all  who,  with 
the  venerable  and  beloved  Hishop  Stanley,  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity.  Though  not  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  we  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  recognise  the  Christi¬ 
anity  of  those  with  whom  we  ditler,  and,  as  in  the  ])resent  instance, 
to  ])ut  on  our  pages  the  record  of  our  admiration  for  their  con¬ 
scientious  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  (iod.  We  are  prepared, 
whereunto  we  have  mutually  attained,  to  walk  by  the  same  rule 
and  to  mind  the  same  thing,  in  full  assurance  of  hoj)e,  that  where¬ 
unto  we  have  not  attained  (iod  will  reveal  even  this  unto  us. 


Art.  IV. —  The  Ansayrii ;  or,  the  Assassins.  ITith  Travels  in  the  Farther 
Fast,  1^50-51,  inchutiny  a  visit  to  Nineveh.  Hy  Lieut,  the  I  Ion. 
F.  Walpole,  U.X.,  author  of  ‘  Four  years  in  the  Pacilie.’  In  three 
volumes.  Lomlon :  bentley.  1^51. 


Amoxo  the  strange  populations  found  within  the  J’uikish  empire, 
there  is,  ])robably,  none  which  so  ])owerfully  excites  curiosity 
as  the  Ansayrii,  or  Assassins.  Who  are  they  ?  Wlience  did  they 
comer  What  do  they  believe  ?  In  the  history  of  the  crusades, 
where  all  is  irregular  and  extiavagant,  we  find  this  tribe,  or  rather 
sect,  looming  upon  us  like  a  dark  my  the,  on  tin?  extreme  verge, 
as  it  were,  of  credibility.  .Much  has  been  written  on  them,  but 
hitherto  nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  three 
(juestions  we  have  asked  above  remain  unanswered;  and  though 
some  new’  light  has  now  been  thrown  on  the  subject,  we  are  still, 
on  many  points,  abandoned  altogether  to  the  ])er])lexity  of  con¬ 
jecture. 

'File  fate  which  has  attended  the  Ansayrii  in  the  literature  of 
the  west  is  in  some  respects  singular.  Other  communities  of 
men  have  for  awhile  been  assailed  by  calumny,  been  cast  under 
a  cloud,  and  wounded  by  malicious  reports  or  monstrous  exag¬ 
gerations.  Hut  iiHjuiry  has  at  length  disj)ersed  the  mists  of  ])re- 
judice  and  eiTor,  and  exhibited  them  to  the  world  in  their  true 
colours.  I’his  hap]>encd  to  Christianity  itself;  the  malignity  of 
the  Jews  and  ])agans,  relentless  in  pro])ortion  to  their  aj)j)rehen- 
sions  of  the  new  creed,  gave  birth  to  atrocious  lictions,  which  at 
the  time  obtained  general  cunvney,  and  were  only  discredited 
slowly,  as  experience  familiarized  the  world  with  the  believers  in 
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ilic  gospel.  c  smile  iiov>’,  ]'>avtly  in  pditly  in  coii- 

teiiiin,  at  the  iinitiial  accnsatimis  lierccly  liuiled  against  each 
•niter  hy  the  ineiiihers  of  liosiile  sects  ;  but  we  absolutely  refuse 
then)  our  belief,  because  wc  distrust  the  uiolites  in  which  they 


originate. 


Willi  regard  to  the  Ansayrii,  the  case  is  diffeiciit.  Xiiiic  has 
not  delivered  them  from  ol)lo(|uy,  hut,  on  the  contraiy,  each  suc¬ 
cessive  traveller  in  Syria  has  added  to  the  mass  of  evil  reiiovts 
in  circulation  against  this  ])eo])le,  from  which  the  inference  usually 
drawn  is,  that  they  merit  the  reproaches  so  liberally  heaped  upon 
them. 

Hut,  u])on  examination,  do  we  really  find  that  the  witnesses  who 
volunteer  their  evidence  are  deserving  of  credit  ?  What  were  their 
sources  of  information  ;  and  through  what  channels  did  they  derive 
their  knowledge  ?  The  Turks,  the  Maronites,  the  Druses,  the 
Kourds  and  Arabs,  are  all  animated  by  one  common  feeling  of 
hatred  towards  the  Ansayrii,  who,  lierce  and  fanatically  addicted  to 
their  su])erstition,  whatever  it  may  be,  return  the  aversion  of  their 
neighbours  with  interest,  and  are  never  so  hajipyaswhcn  engaged 
in  acts  of  vengeance  against  them.  It  must,  consequently,  be 
obvious  that  the  accounts  given  of  each  other  by  sectaries  so 
hostile  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  Travellers,  however,  have  usually 
]>refened  re]»ealing  the  libels  against  the  Ansayrii  circulated  by 
those  who  ablior  them,  to  venturing  uj)on  a  visit  to  their  inountains, 
where  the  danger  to  be  encountered  was  siqiposed  to  be  connuen- 
surate  with  the  obscurity  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  shrouded. 

Hyde,  in  liis  ‘  History  of  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Persians,’ 
recapitulates  the  ideas  wliich  jire vailed  in  his  time  on  the  subject 
ol  these  wild  ])eople,  together  with  the  Shemsieh,  the  Isniaelieh, 
the  A  ezidis,  and  the  Druses,  and,  under  the  cover  of  a  learned 
language,  is  enabled  to  enter  into  details  not  to  be  described  in 
the  po])ular  dialect  of  any  civilized  country.  Niebuhr,  though 
a  traveller,  ]>ossessed  on  this  subject  no  advantage  over  our  eru¬ 
dite  countryman.  He  added  nothing  to  the  information,  or, 
imleed,  even  to  the  rumours,  ])revailing  about  the  Ansayrii  and 
other  collate  sects;  and  even  A  olney,  though  a  man  of  vastly 
Mipeu(»r  intellect,  and  placed  in  far  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  since  he  spoke  the  language  of  the  country,  and  enjoyed 
tK  a(  lantages  ot  a  ])rotracted  residence,  did  not  succeed  in 
remoxing  tlm  u'il  which  concealed  their  tenets  and  ])raclices  from 
the  world.  1  recisely  the  same  remark  will  ai)plv  to  Burckhardt, 
ami  t  u  reiore  when  tl^  ulea  of  investigatiugthe  subject  presented 
I  M  o  .  r.  alpole,  at  Latakia,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he 
^las  about  to  enter  on  untrodden  ground. 

ba\ellei,  then,  at  length,  disclosed  the  secret  of 
c  .  ssassms.  .  le  \Ae  now  in  a  condition  to  answer  the  questions 
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— Who  avo  they  r — Whence  do  they  come,  and  what  do  thev 
helieve  ?  This  is  more  than  wc  can  aflinn  ;  but  we  may  say 
with  truth,  that  he  has  ventured  further,  and  seen  and  ex])lained 
more,  than  any  other  traveller.  There  is  a  ])hiloso])hy  in  super¬ 
stition  which  mankind  do  not  often  care  to  com]nehend,  especi¬ 
ally  when,  as  among  the  heretical  sects  of  Mohammedanism,  the 
doctrines  taught  are  dark  and  intricate,  and  connected  with  his¬ 
torical  events  with  which  the  world  is  little  familiar. 


We  should  convey  a  false  idea  of  Mr.  Walpole  if  we  re])re- 
sented  him  as  a  jdiilosophical  traveller,  exclusively  intent  on 
making  discoveries  which  might  throw  new’  light  on  the  history 
of  religions  and  superstitions.  Ilis  object  w'onld  seem  to  have 
been  as  mnch  to  amuse  bimself  as  to  accpiire  knowledge.  Still,  on 
arriving  in  a  ]>art  of  Syria  where  he  came  in  contact  with  this  little- 
known  race,  a  ])owerful  curiosity  was  awakened,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  determined,  with  such  lights  and  means  as  he  ])ossessed, 
to  enter  on  an  impiirv  into  their  history,  tenets,  manners,  ami 
character.  In  develo])ing  this  ])lan  he  dis])layed  much  judgment 
and  ]>erscverance.  llis  mode  of  ])rocecding  was  admirably 
calculated  to  obtain  the  sort  of  information  he  desired  ;  but 
owing  to  the  haste  in  which  his  journal  has  been  j)ublished, 
he  has  not  been  able,  on  this  ])oint,  or  indeed  perhaps  on  any 
other,  to  do  full  justice  to  himself. 

From  the  time  of  the  crusades  dow  nwards,  the  students  of  history 
have  been  desirous  to  ])enctrate  into  the  secret  of  the  Assassins. 
All  remember  the  terrible  agency  by  which  the  orders  of  the 
Sheikh-el-Jebel,  or  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  as  he  isj)opularly 
denominated,  were  executed  in  the  ])almy  days  of  the  sect ; 
how’  the  reputation  of  his  followers  ditfused  teiTor  fitr  and  wide  ; 
how'  the  verv’  mention  of  the  name  blanched  the  cheeks  of  princes 
and  despots  in  the  recesses  of  their  ]>alaces ;  and  how’,  in  its  most 
startling  sense,  it  has  been  ado])tcd  in  all  the  languages  of  Euro])e 
to  designate  the  most  sanguinary  criminals,  that  from  time  to  time 
set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  society,  and  tram]>le  fiercely  even 
on  the  primary  dictates  of  nature. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  slight  gratification  to  be  admitted  by 
such  a  race  behind  the  veil  of  their  mysteries.  Mr.  Walpole  felt 
this,  and  as  soon  as  circumstances  inspired  him  with  the  hope 
of  success,  seems  to  have  laid  dow  n  for  himself  a  plan  of  operations 
to  which  he  steadily  adhered.  Into  the  extent  of  his  resources  it 


is  not  necessary  to  impure  ;  but  the  Ansayrii,  thinking  them  con¬ 
siderable,  were  urged  by  the  anri  sitcra  fames  to  ])ay  court  to 
him  at  his  house.  The  traveller,  on  these  occasions,  made  it  his 
business  to  inspire  them  with  a  high  idea  of  his  sagacity,  know  ¬ 
ledge,  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  secret  tenets  of  various 
.sects,  lie  affected  to  be  himself  a  believer  in  many  concealed 
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.nvstcrirs  all  ain-roaclies  to  which  he  guarded  jealously  against 
those  with  whom  he  conversed.  At  the  same  time  he  ski  fully 
iwakened  ill  their  minds  the  jiersiiasioii  that,  either  bj  tiadilion 
I'roiii  his  parents,  or  bv  the  force  of  coiitiiiiicd  study,  or  through 
some  other  means  incxiilicable  to  them,  he  had  alreiuly  rendered 
himself  master  of  their  most  abstruse  ojiiiiioiis,  signs,  tokens, 
and  practices,  though  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  discuss 

the  matter  with  them.  ... 

In  this  manner  he  excited  tlieir  cunositv;  desirous  ot  ascertain¬ 
ing  Imw  much  he  knew,  tliey  inadvertently,  wliile  attempting  to 
make  tliis  <liscoverv,  tijrew  out  scraps  of  information  wliicli  were 
immediately  seized  n])on  and  treasured  ii]).  The  Oriental  mind, 
however  subtle  and  acute  in  itself,  is  no  match  for  that  wf  tlie 
Knro])ean,  when  disci])liiied  by  education.  The  Ansayrii  Sheikhs 
were  keen  and  ingenious,  and  ])rided  themselves  much  on  these 
(jualities,  yet  found  it  im]>racticable,  in  familiar  intercourse,  so 
com]>letelv  to  disguise  their  tenets  and  leading  ideas  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  guest  or  host — for  in  turns  he  was  both — from  discover¬ 
ing  their  nature.  Besides,  their  ]mdc  was  llattered  at  linding  a 
stranger — who  to  them  must  have  been  a  miracle  of  learning — 
t'ager  t(»  add  to  his  store  by  accpiiring  knowledge  from  them. 

Mr.  Walpole  describes,  though  not  completely,  the  system  of 
attack  and  defence  ado])ted  on  these  occasions.  Among  the 
members  of  a  secret  society,  exj^osed  to  continual  ])ersecution, 
compelh'd  to  take  refuge  in  the  most  subtle  dissimulation,  every 
act  of  life,  every  attitude,  gesture,  phrase,  idiom,  and  peculiarity 
of  language  becomes  symbolical. 

Words,  intelligible  and  familiar  in  themselves,  are  wrested  from 
their  ordinary  signitication,  and  employed  to  re])resent  ideas  with 
which,  among  mankind  generally,  they  are  no  way  associated. 

Mr.  Wal]>olc  studied  the  whole  demeanour  and  bearing  of  the 
Ansayrii,  and  oV)scrving,  when  the  Sheikhs  of  religion  visited  him, 
that  they  always  disposed  their  hands  in  a  particular  manner,  first 
holding  the  lingers  apart,  then  closing  them,  then  putting  the 
lingers  ot  the  right  hand  to  touch  the  fingers  of  the  left,  and  so 
on,  he  judged  that  these  jwactices  had  a  meaning,  and  by  dint  of 


uiai,  lo  u  majority  oi  iMiropeans,  what  is  in  reality  an  inniortant 
secret  ininlit  seem  none ;  for  example,  the  ortliiiarv  reader  would 
not  (eel  ^weailv  interested  if  lie  were  told  that  the  Ansavrii  worship 
All  llm  laleb,  not  as  a  inaii  who  lived  so  many  liiindrcd  rears 
ag(>,  Init  as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  who  appeared,  throuLdi  a 
sort.ol  nnintellipible  avatar,  in  the  person  of  that  jirophct. 
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But  to  tlic  Muslcnis  of  Syria  a  discovery  like  this  would  appear 
ot  iuuch  coiisc(|ueuee,  because,  as  it  is  with  them  a  ])oiut  ot  duty 
to  ]>ersecuto  pagans  and  heretics,  they  would  lind  in  it  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of*  their  own  atrocities.  To  the  Christians  also,  who, 
without  tlie  power,  have  much  of  the  uiicharitahleuess  of  the 
Mohammedans,  it  would  not  be  a  whit  less  gratifying  to  be  able,  on 
all  suitable  occasions,  to  reproach  the  Ansayrii  with  anthro])o- 
mor]>hism.  What,  however,  would  the  believers  in  the  Bible  and 
the  Koran  say, if,  ])roceeding  many  ste])s  further  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  tliey  should  become  possessed  of’  the  cardinal  secret  of’  the 
sect  r  Would  not  their  hatred  towards  the  discijdes  of  the 
Sheikh-el-.lebel  be  immeasurably  increased  ?  Would  not  the 
crime  of’  common  idolatry,  the  worship  of’  images,  of’  stai*s,  of 
])lanets,  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  fire,  .a])pear  harmless  and  venal 
in  comparison?  Diiidy,  through  the  disclosures  of  travellers  wo 
have  discovered  certain  ])eculiarities  in  the  worship  of  the 
Bramans,  which,  on  account  of  their  ])ortentous  nature,  a  ma¬ 
jority  among  us  have  determined  to  regard  as  incredible.  In 
Kgy])t,  also,  and  Bluenicia,  in  Carthage,  Babylon,  and  Assyria, 
and  among  tlie  wild  and  recluse  mountain  ])opulations  of  the 
Lebanon,  we  ])crceive  obscurely,  tlirougli  the  fragments  of  ancient 
literature,  traces  of  the  same  suj)i*rstition.  But  we  ])ut  a  sort  of 
indolent  faith  in  the  things  that  have  been,  and  dismiss  them  from 
our  minds.  Humanity,  we  know,  was  in  old  times  subject  to 
a  variety  of  intellectual  diseases,  which  we  would  fain  persuade 
ourselves  have  dic'd  out,  without  leaving  any  certain  or  intelligible 
marks  on  the  existing  systems  of  faith  or  practice. 

W(*  cannot,  however,  really  persuade  ourselves  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  thousand  years,  within  a  short  walk  of’ the  British 
consulati*  in  Northern  Syria,  encircled  by  tribes  of  ('hristiaus 
and  Muslems,  accessible  to  missionaries,  protestant  and  catholic, 
in  constant  intercourse  with  merchants  and  wayfarers  from  hai- 
ro])e,  there  still  exists  a  community,  sufliciently  ])owerful  to  send 
forty  thousand  men  into  the  field,  who  ]»ersist  in  cherishing  what 
may  ])t'rha]>s  have  been  the  most  ])rimitive  form  of  idolatry. 

Hyde,  Nicibuhr,  and  Volney  were'  not,  then,  on  this  ])oint  mis¬ 
informed.  In  fact,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  whole  tribe;  or  sect, 
existing  in  the  midst  of  unfriendly  po])ulations,  so  successfully  to 
veil  their  belief  and  ])ractice,  througli  a  long  seriiis  of  centuries,  as 
wholly  to  elude  their  hostile;  scrutiny.  l\)sitive  evidence  ])resenteel 
itself  in  an  extremely  singular  way.  A  man  belonging  to  one  of 
the  contending  sects  of  the  Ansayrii  having  been  found  guilty  e>f 
some  offence  against  the  l^)rte,  was  condemned  to  be  ]nd)licly 
deca])ilateel.  'rhe  heael  having  been  severeel  from  the  she)ulelers 
by  a  single  blow  e>f  the  scimitar,  redleel  fiorwarel  like  a  ball  u])on 
th('  ground,  and  the  tarboosh  falling  off,  a  ])a]>er  was  found  in  the 
crown  of  it,  which,  upon  examination,  ])rove(i  to  be  a  jmiyer. 
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What  the  Assassins  worshii.  «as  now  at  length  aiscovered. 
The  i.aiH.‘r  was  given  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who  translalcd  it  and 
brought  it  with  him  to  Euroj)e,  in  j.rool  of  the  correctness  ot  his 
statement.  Tor  an  explanation  we  refer  to  Ins  'vork-U  lu.t 
being  in  «nr  ])owcr  to  give  it  here ;  but  whoeier  has  lead  Mi.  St. 
.lohti’s  chapters  on  the ‘Origin  of  the  I’vrannds,  or  Selden  de 
Dhs  Svris,’  I, archer’s ‘Treatise  on  the  M  orshtp  oi  t  emis,  Oi- 

guignaul’s  ‘Dissertation  on  the  I’aphian  Goddess,’  will  be  able  to 
fonii  ii  reasonable  conjecture. 

Hut  u|»on  tills  ])ait  of  the  system  of  the  Ansayni,  light,  as  we 
have  said,  was  thrown  hv  accident,  and  Mr.  Waljiole  has  only 
the  credit  of  having  arrived  op])ortunely  in  Syria,  while  the  manu¬ 
script  prayer  was  accessible.  For  an  insight  into  other  ])ortions 
of  their  belief  he  was  indebted  to  his  own  patience  and  ingenuity  . 
Hv  constant  kindness  and  conciliation  he  made  severalof  the  chiefs 
his  friends,  and  at  length  accepted  from  them  an  invitation  to 
visit  their  dwellings  in  the  mountains,  of  which  he  had  obtained  a 
glimpse  while  out  with  a  pleasure-party  from  Latakia.  One  of 
the  liveliest  passages  in  his  work  is  the  description  of  the  setting 
out  of  the  cavalcade  ;  and  we  therefore  extract  it  as  a  specimen 
of  his  best  manner. 

*  Wc  left  tlic  town  one  lovely  morning,  a  gallant  cavalcade  of  some 
fifty  horsemen.  The  two  high  functionaries  of  England  and  France  rode 
on  either  side  of  me ;  next  came  sedate  Christians ;  then  a  confused 
mass  of  quiet  horses,  ambling  asses,  and  petted  mules,  led  by  servants,  and 
canning  the  veiled  beauties  of  Christian  faith:  Each  rode  astride,  a  noisy 
Piekle  generally  on  the  croup,  and  an  infant  of  tender  years  before  ;  their 
white  shrouds  could  hardly  cover  the  joy  at  their  emancipation  and  ex¬ 
pected  Keif;  behind  followed  a  small  regiment  of  sutlers,  for  no  eastern 
lady  can  move  without  a  cargo  of  walnuts,  pistachios,  bonbons,  figs,  mas¬ 
tic,  &c.,  while  round  ns  galloped,  shouted,  fired,  charged,  darted,  all  the 
chiefs ;  also  youths,  sci^ants,  and  janissaries,  attached  to  the  eoiisidates. 

A  o  1 1  \  dart  ed  over  the  rocky  plain,  pursuing  or  pursued,  now'  dashed 
in  our  faces,  firing,  yelling,  w  heeling  their  horses,  curvetting,  throw  ing  and 
returning  the  jerced,  or  seizing  the  long  (piivering  spear  from  some  less 
active  antagonist. 

It  alwajs^  seems  to  me  our  inferiors  quaff  the  choice  drop  of  our 
pleasures  :  witness  a  dull  evening  with  stupid  company,  while  you  hear 
faintK  the  roars  of  the  sen  ants.  Histance  lends,  perhaps,  enchantment 
to  the  view.  Hut  so  it  seemed  on  this  occasion ;  methought  1  would 
rather  have  joined  that  gay  group  than  have  marched  at  a  funeral  pace  on 
a  very  restive  horse,  even  though  he  was  led  by  two  high  iSheikhs. 
Abmit  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  we  were  met  by  the  male  population 
and  the  music ;  the  Uyo  masses  mingled  tumultuously,  yelling,  tiring, 
nis  ling,  u  nig,  neighing,  braying,  till,  like  two  mighty  streams,  strug¬ 
gling  curling.  and  conjonimg  at  last,  wc  flowed  peaceably  on  to  the  yil- 
lagt',  the  mdsie  just  before  me  tlumdering  forth  its  yery  loudest  notes.  No 
sooner  did  we  Ix'gin  to  aseend  the  ridge,  than  the  women,  who  were  all 
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rlustered  on  tlie  summit,  joined  in  with  their  cry  of  weleome,  the  llakee 
siiij^ular,  or  llakeel  plural.  It  consists  of  a  short  verse,  such  as  ‘  You 
are  welcome*,  the  day  is  blessed.*  ‘  May  you  be  happy,  Ya  llydcr  Bey, 
Lrhoo,  Lrihoo’  Lrhoo,  Lrhoo,  Lalloo.* 

‘  We  found  the  tents  pitehed  on  the  tlat  grassy  toj)  of  the  mound, 
commanding  a  beautiful  view.  The  minarets  and  olive  grounds  of 
J^itakia  seemed  as  if  retreating  behind  the  castle  hill;  before  us  a  varied 
])lain,  sprinkled  with  rich  gardens  and  summer  villas,  till  it  met  the  sea, 
blue,  ealm  and  beautiful;  on  the  north,  undulating  fields  of  green, 
vigorous  corn  faded  into  mountains  of  every  varied  hue,  nobly  tlanked  by 
the  |)jebel  Okal,  or  bald-mountain.  On  the  eastward  is  another  undu¬ 
lating  j)lain,  but  again  those  mountaius  rise  in  broken  ridges  pile  on  pile  ; 
containing  those  wild  tribes,  now  ns  of  old  uuvisited.  As  I  gazed 
on  them,  my  resolve  was  strengthened  to  ])enctrate  their  farthest  recesses, 
and  wipe  off  the  slur  whieh  stains  the  wanderer’s  name,  that  we  eannot,  dare 
not  enter  them.  The  front  of  my  tent,  pitehed  the  most  conveniently  for 
enjoying  the  sight,  was  taken  down,  the  women  removed  their  curious 
shrouds,  and  shone  forth  in  all  the  bravery  of  gold,  silk,  ami  embroidery, 
—  riie  Sheikh  Abdallah  now  asked  if  we  wished  the  jieople  to  danee,  or  pre¬ 
ferred  waiting  until  the  eating  was  over.  First,  the  danee  ;  the  music 
struck  up  afresh.  It  consisted  of  two  enormous  drums  slung  by  a  strap 
round  the  neck.  The  left  hand  grasped  one  end,  at  the  same  time  striking 
tin*  instrument  with  a  stick  witli  the  right.  The  fellows  banged  boldly, 
occasionally,  as  they  became  excited,  swinging  the  drum  round  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  the  drummer  forming  the  centre.  A  most  venerable  looking  man 
.jilayed  the  tile,  rather,  perhaps,  a  clarionet,  with  seven  uncovered  holes, 
the  bell-shapi‘d  end  inlaid  with  silver;  chains  also  with  coins  jingled 
about  it.  Another  jilayed  a  similar  instrument  not  less  gaily  orna¬ 
mented.  For  each  instrument  there  were  two  jilayers,  who  relieved  one 
another  as  they  became  fatigued.’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  lOS. 

Finding  biinsolf  among  these  inyslerions  and  sanguinary 
mountaineers,  he  a])j)lied  himself  to  the  study  of  their  manners, 
character,  and  creed,  encountering  at  every  stej),  not  only  the 
ordinary  obstacles,  which  would  at  all  times  have  lain  in  the  way 
of  a  traveller,  but  several  new  ones,  created  by  the  ])eculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Syria.  Deeply  concerned  as  they  are  to  conceal 
the  ])eculiar  tenets  of  their  faith,  the  Ansayrii  w  ere  evidently  .still 
more  anxious  to  improve  their  secular  condition  by  placing  them¬ 
selves  under  the  authority  of  Great  Ibilain.  They  took  Mr. 
Walpole  to  be  an  agent  of  the  British  government,  and  believed 
it  to  be  in  his  ])ower  to  protect  them  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pasha  and  the  extortions  of  the  divan.  1  le,  of  course,  disclaimed 
all  right  and  title  to  such  an  honour  ;  but  the  more  eager  he 
seemed  to  ins]>ire  them  with  a  different  belief,  the  more  perti¬ 
naciously  did  they  cling  to  their  own  interpretation  of  his  mission 
among  them. 

For  these  reasons  it  happened  that  while  lie  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  Sheikhs,  they  imjiartcd  to  his  appearance  a 
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i>olilical  sij^iHficaiice,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to 
discuss  calinlv  intricate  j)oints  of  doctiine.  Iheir  attention, 
indeed,  was  greatlv  occupied  by  intestine  wars,  contests  of  tribes 
with  tribes,  and  clans  with  clans,— in  appeasing  which  Mr. 
Walpole  had  more  than  once  an  oj)portunity  of  conlemng  lasting 
benelits  on  his  hosts.  As  his  eyes  and  his  ears  were,  meanwhile, 
conslandy  open,  he  saw  and  heard  much  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  subjects  about  which  he  desired  to  obtain  infonnation. 
At  the  risk  of  his  head  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  initiation, 
when  he  learned  many  ])articulars  >Yhich  he  has  considered  it  a 
|K)int  of  honour  not  to  disclose.  Indeed,  as  he  intends  returning 
to  the  Ansayrii  mountains,  it  is  likewise  a  ])oint  of  prudence  ;  for, 
true  to  the  original  signification  of  their  name,  they  would 
as  soon  send  a  poniard  through  him,  as  they  would  give  him  a 
dinner,  a  horse,  or  a  village  if  they  believed  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  attachment  to  their  riles  and  o]nnions. 

llespecling  the  origin  of  the  tribe  it  is  difficult,  even  with  ^Ir. 
Walpole's  assistance,  to  arrive  at  any  precise  o]>inion.  Our  own 
belief  is,  that  they  arc  descended  from  the  ancient  Pagans,  who, 
like  ihe  gipsies  in  Kurope  and  the  gliawazi  in  Egypt,  have  con¬ 
sented,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  cpiietness,  nominally  to  adopt  the 
religion  of  those  around  them. 

'rheir  own  tradition  is,  that  at  a  comjiarativcly  late  jicriod  in 
tlie  historv  of  El  Islam,  the  inhabitants  of  their  mountains 
were  exterminated,  while  they,  deriving  their  origin  from  Persia, 
were  sutl’ered  to  take  ]>ossession  of  them.  Possibly,  however, 
they,  the  Druses,  the  Vezeedehs,  and  the  Shemsieh,  have  all 
sprung  from  one  stock,  and  have  sejiarated  into  sects  and  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  course  of  time.  1  leresiarchs  meet  with  but  little  mercy 
from  historv,  and  therefore  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  discover  in 
the  Mohammedan  annals  of  Syria  any  satisiactory  explanation  (►f 
the  tenets  of  llassan  Saba,  or  Hakim  Peain  Pillah,  or  any  others 
ol  those  founders  ol  sects  who  have,  from  timeti)  time,  bewildered 
the  understandings  ol  the  laithinl.  Put  IMr.  Wal])ole  would  cer¬ 
tainly  bo  doing  good  service  if  he  were  to  collect,  digest,  and 
present  to  the  world,  all  the  accounts  still  accessible  of  those 
enthusiasts,  whether  sultans  or  camel-drivers,  wlio  introduced 
modifications  into  the  creeds  ol  tlie  tribes  inhabiting  the  moun¬ 
tains  ot  Syria,  lie  seems  to  us  extremely  well  (pialilied  for  this 
task~ni  the  first  ]dace,  because  he  takes  a  considerable  interest 
m  the  inquiry  ;  and  secondly,  because^  his  own  ideas  are  not 
wit. lout  some  analogy  to  those  ])revailing  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  woviUi  1)0  wholly  beside  our  imrpose  to  attempt  a  comidete 
ana  \  sis  o  tie  s>  stem  of  ideas  prevailing  among  the  Ansavrii, 
w  hioh,  whether  they  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  w  ould  seem  to  be  of 
a  Mi\  composite  character,  and  to  trace  its  origin  partly  to 
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laith  that  i>er.soiis  are  often  possesse/n'^^'ti  aniflcol 

iiiav  he  exorcised  and  nut  *  .  n-  i  ■  '  ‘ Iiowever 

Mr  u-ii. 

>w>rih  repeating: —  *  ^  tJmt  inav  he 

l  <  iKul  left  horJwJfdcadon  d.e  nor  M  ould  l>e  desist  until 

o‘7’’i'i '“  "1"” ‘I'e  result  M-ithout  dist"  ?'*"'"”*  '’•'"'Idiincc  of 
Jioluhly  (he  jumisliiueut  was  mcritiil  ,,,,  ^“''’nnet',  nnd  thiukiu?  that 

^ntcMo  the  consul,  au.lsai.l;‘^Tco  i^  IT  ''nss«n 

s'fon^Mlevd;  did  vou  sec  I  .  m.  ?•  ’  ‘  ^atl  «ork:  it  was  u 

reiuamcd,  loiis  and  perti’uaciouslv  ''i*'''  l>"‘ 'I'ere  he 

llie  eruelty.  The  sheikh  declared' ‘‘ the  iT  *’^'‘“°nstrated  a^raiust 
on  the  siurit;  (hose  cri,.s  Mere  he  ve  1  ^  .1'  ‘“'r  Itut 

die  residenec  he  had  chosen  ”  'I'll  »"i«  illiu-t  to  ,,uit 

:'<■  '''-‘'ri-'K  nnV  liL  oflhu^^  «ell  known, 

""l-.ss,l.le.  Their  I.eliei;  therefor,  tT"  ' 
j'onnded,  and  fictions  which  with  ns’ wo.  iT  •‘’’'I’''''>'<'‘tiiral,  is  nn- 
Jii  a  nnrserv,  are  circulated  thron-di  the  id* 

f  .-h'  a  faith  as  the  most  S ,,  ,  "nl.esi- 

<^llte  in  keepiii"-  are  il.i.ir  ,  l"V'^“*’"ahIe  events  of  histon- 

M'.  irl„  'll™  fc,  i.„, 

as  met  w  ttl,  Iiorror.  One  of  his  sen  a  s  ' si  71"“  ’  7“^ 

f  «"*,  "liether  a  new  one  ca  m  n  ^  i  ’’‘^‘^aine 

I'r, night  It  back  He  was  i-  d.  -  7  '*»'  ‘  ln>w  God 

T'-tned  a  poetical  theorv,  'to  w£  h771!‘n''*’T"V"‘”'’'''’ 
many  ].roselytes.  It  was  t  7  .  i  *  ^*a‘*  gained  a  great 

taiih,  ami  tiien  rjuietlv  takes  nn*Us  ii/'  r  die 

•'d  ors,  that  It  returns  at  night  behind  ,  .  7  ’  ‘"“‘‘‘h  ; 

On  one  occasion,  Hr  Wahioh.  i  T  T  darkness. 

di.cuss.o«  of  these  scienuf.c  loiiict  m  snak ‘’"T 

‘^jnes  to  snake  charmers  and  .sala- 
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manclers,  or  persons  who  are  unhurt  by  fire,  in  whose  existence 
the  orientals  linnlv  believe.  Ik  way  of  illustration,  one  of  the 
party  related  a  ston'  which  shocked  the  fliith  ot  no  one  present, 
lie  was  staying,  he  said,  at  the  tent  of  a  certain  Turkoman  chief, 
w’ho  dw’elt  about  two  days  journey  distant,  ^uineious  guests 
arrived  one  evening,  and  among  them  was  a  poor  traveller  who 
was  jounieving  to  his  native  village,  after  a  \isit  to  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  town.  He  api)cared  of  a  very  taciturn  dis]iosition,  and 
attracted  very  little  notice  from  any  one.  In  due  time  all  the 
other  visitors  retired  to  rest,  and  this  wayfiirer  remained  alone. 
The  servants  then  came  to  him,  and  asked  him,  ‘  Where  do  you 
sleep  ?’  ‘  Oh,  anywhere,’  he  rejdied.  ‘  Ah,  this  will  do,’  delibe¬ 

rately  seating  himself  on  the  fire,  which  was  blazing  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  tent.  Remaining  in  this  ]iosture  for 
a  considerable  time,  he  at  length  shifted  his  position,  and  (piietly 
])utting  a  huge  buniing  log  under  his  head,  went  to  slee]).  Many 
other  similar  stories  are  related — es]K*cially  of  men  who  carry  fire 


in  their  trousers  or  caps,  from  one  ])lace  to  another. 

Rossibly  the  late  o])erations  of  our  army  in  Syria,  where  we  must 
certainly  luive  ])resented  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Turks  and 
Arabs,  may  have  imjn-essed  the  Ansayrii  and  others  with  a  highly 
favourable  opinion  of  our  character  as  a  nation.  We  have  already 
remarked,  that  they  desire  strongly  to  })ass  under  our  ])rotection, 
to  which  they  were  ])erhaps  originally  led  by  observing  that  the 
Maronites,  though  subjects  of  the  Porte,  pay  a  sort  of  su])erior 
allegiance  to  the  French,  by  whom  they  are  constantly  defended 
against  the  anger  of  the  divan  and  the  pashas.  Both  the  Druses 
and  the  Ansayrii  would  gladly  enter  into  the  same  relation  with 
iMigland,  whose  great  power  and  influence  they  illustrate  in  an 
extremely  original  way. 

‘  The  following  story  was  told  to  me,  and,  as  I  heard  it  from  one  who 
neither  knew  1  was  an  Englishman,  nor  bore  any  particular  love  to  our 
country,  it  may  be  relied  on  as  genuine.  One  evening,  sitting  among 
the  rocks  with  a  party  of  natives,  the  conversation  tiu’ned  on  flags.  A 
man,  sitting  tliere,  said  to  a  stranger,  “  Bhy  do  the  English  put  the  uni¬ 
corn  on  their  flags  and  then  related  the  following  story  of  it,  as  one 
well  kno^yn  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — “The  unicorn 
is  found  in  a  vast  eountiy  south  ot  Abyssinia ;  there  the  animals,  undis- 
tni  )('d  b\  man,  live  alter  their  own  laws.  The  w'ater  docs  not  flow  in 
rl^er^,  but  lues  in  the  bosom  of  the  soil;  when  the  others  wish  to  drink, 
the  unieoni  inserts  his  honi  into  the  earth,  with  this  he  scoops  a  pool, 
Mtisnes  ns  own  thirst,  and  leaves  what  he  does  not  require  to  the  rest, 
y  o  lese  hngliyh  have  the  ])rivilege  of  first  discovering  all  things,  and 
then  the  rest  ot  the  world  may  come  afterwards.’” — iii.  285. 

IJnt  in  proportion  as  il,e  Ansayrii  like  the  English,  they 
detest  the  lurks;  and  it  was  tlie  discoycry  that  Mr.  Walpole 
c  alls  u(  t  le  same  feeling — which  he  took  care  to  exhibit  on 
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all  occasions — that  ])rinci|)ally  contrihiitcd  to  procure  liini  their 
good  will.  Nor  is  this  liatrcd  without  its  justification.  Nothing 
can  be  more  o])pressive,  unjust,  or  odious,  than  the  Turkish 
system  of  taxation,  exce]n,  perhaps,  the  manner  of  raising 
soldiers  for  the  army.  This,  wherever  the  Osmanlis  are  in 
power,  is  the  crying  grievance  of  the  subject  races,  to  none  ot 
which,  j)erhaps,  is  it  so  revolting  as  to  the  Ansayrii,  between 
whom  and  the  Turks  there  is  an  antagonism  like  that  between 
good  and  evil.  Wliile  this  subject  was  under  discussion,  one 
of  tlieir  chiefs  exclaimed,  ‘  I  shall  retire  to  a  glen  and  there  rob 
my  enemy,  and  live.  My  ]>eople,  like  myself,  care  little  for 
home  or  roof;  the  mountain  side,  with  my  son,  is  better  than 
the  serai  and  him  away.’ 

It  will  be  ]>erccived,  liom  what  has  preceded,  that  Mr.  Walpole’s 
work  is  full  of  interest  and  valuable  information,  'riie  writer  is  a 
near  relative  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Walpole,  of  Christ  Church, 
Marvlebone,  editor  of  ‘  Travels  in  the  hhist,’  author  of  ‘  Memoirs 
on  Kuropean  and  Asiatic  'J’urkey,’  and  one  of  the  most  aecom- 
])lished  scholars  of  the  age.  The  classical  reader  will  probably 
call  to  mind  his  edition  of  the  ‘  Couiicorum  (ir;eeorum  Frag- 
menta,’  which  obtained  for  him  the  ])iaise  of  Rorson.  'J’his  gentle¬ 
man  also  travelled  in  the  Ivist,  in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  (ireeee,  though  he  ]>referred,  in  many  cases,  editing  the 
journals  of  others  to  ])utting  forwartl  his  own — an  instance  of 
modesty  extremely  rare,  especially  in  one  jmssessing  so  much 
ability  as  he. 

Mr.  Frederick  Walj)ole  is,  likewise,  in  his  turn,  doing  good 
service.  He  has  opened  up  an  extremely  curious  subject,  and 
given  us  what  (VConnell  would  have  ealliMl  the  lirst  instalment. 
We  trust  he  will  j)ersevere,  j)enetrate  thoroughly  into  the  system 
of  ideas  ])re\ ailing  among  the  half-barbarous  tribes  of  the  Syrian 
mountains,  investigate  their  history,  and  familiari/e  himself  with 
their  manners,  so  as  hereafter  to  be  able  to  ])resent  us  with  a 
comjdete  picture.  'J'he  sketch  he  has  already  given  to  the  ])ublic 
is  in  itself  valuable,  though  it  would,  perha])s,  have  been  better  on 
the  whole  had  the  woik  been  comj)ressed  into  two  volumes,  which 
it  might  easily  have  been,  without  any  detriment  to  the  writer’s 
views,  or  any  sacrihee  of  the  more  valuable  i)ortion  of  his 
manuscrij)t. 

In  conducting  future  investigation,  the  best  ])lan  would  be  to 
collect  from  ancient  writers  all  the  passages  bearing  on  the 
subject,  then  to  follow'  u])  this,  by  examining  the  history  of  the 
crusades,  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  1  )amascus,  of  the  comjuests 
ol  I'imur,  and  those  modern  Muslim  sovereigns  who  have  held 
sway  ovi*r  Syria.  To  these  must  be  added  the  records  of  religious 
sects ;  and  thus,  without  producing  a  work  encumbered  with 
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learning,  the  intellectual  life  iniglit  be  laid  open  of  a  people 
liitherto,  we  inav  trulv  say,  among  the  least  known  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  For  wiiat  Mr.  Frederick  Waljtole  has  already  done 
tlte  public  is  much  indebted  to  him,  and  we  trust  he  will  be 
encouraged  to  persevere,  and  complete  what  he  has  so  well 
coinineiiced. 


V. — A  llUtortj  of  (he  Eiujlhh  Railway ;  its  Social  Relations  and 

Revelations,  1820-1815.  By  John  Trancis.  2  vols.  Svo.  London: 

Loiij^inan  and  Co. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Francis’s  former  works,  on  ‘  The  Bank  of 
England,’  and  the  ‘  London  Stock  Exchange,’  will  need  few 
words  to  induce  them  to  look  into  these  volumes.  Tlie 
‘  History’  of  the  one,  and  the  ‘  Chronicles’  of  the  other,  were 
amongst  the  most  pleasant  books  of  their  day.  The  transac¬ 
tions  recorded,  and  the  })ersons  whose  biography  and  charac¬ 
ters  they  sketch,  were  ])recisely  such  as  interest  the  public ; 
while  the  diligence  evinced  in  collecting  anecdotes,  the  easy 
flow  of  the  style,  and  the  good  faith  and  good  humour  observed, 
conciliated  the  many  and  pleased  the  vanity  of  a  few.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  works  were  decidedly  popular ;  they  obtained  a 
large  circidation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  fiivourablc  recep¬ 
tion  of  their  successors.  To  the  volumes  before  us,  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  good  introduction,  which  goes  far  to  defy  criticism,  and 
supersede  the  value  of  our  approval.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
honestly  discharge  our  function,  which  we  do  with  the  more 
pleasure,  as  our  verdict  will,  in  the  main,  be  such  as  Mr. 
Francis  and  his  admirers  will  approve.  The  present  work  is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Glyn,  chairman  of  the  London  and  North- 
M  estern  Railway,  and  is  designed,  ‘  to  develop  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  railwray  system,  and,  by  blending  with  it  per¬ 
sonal  sketches  of  many  who  have  joined  the  new’  pow'cr,  to  add 
a  general  interest  to  the  subject.’  The  work,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  is  not  statistical.  This  is  due  to  Mr,  Francis  as  w’ell 
as  to  those  who  are  seeking  such  data.  Information  of  that 
kind  is  of  course  occasionally  communicated,  but  other  authors 
must  be  referred  to  if  the  reader  seeks  to  know^  the  details  of 
those  \ast  operations  which  arc  silently  revolutionizing  the 
liabits  of  our  country.  All  that  :Mr.  Francis  undertakes  to 
communicate,  lies  on  the  surface.  It  was  ready  to  the  hand  of 
a  <  i  igciit  collector,  and  easily  assumes  the  form  in  wdiich  he 
wishes  to  present  it  to  his  reader.  What  is  not  of  this  nature, 
e  ongs,  w  it  I  slight  exception,  to  the  order  of  personal  ancc- 
<  ote,  scrMiig  rather  to  enliven  and  render  pleasant,  than  to 
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give  scientific  value  ami  pernianent  attraction,  to  the  history. 
Our  author,  ‘  to  begin  with  the  beginning,’  goes  back  to  the 
olden  time,  when  the  first  road  was  formed,  in  415,  and  traces 


raj)idly  the  progress  subsequently  made  in  our  highways.  It 
is  amusing  to  note  the  state  of  things  at  some  of  the  jieriods  to 
which  he  alludes.  Few  of  our  readers,  probably,  are  sutheiently 
imaginative  to  realize  the  neighbourhood  of  London-bridge  in 
the  locality  thus  described. 

‘  The  great  highway  of  Watling-street  was  beset,  in  the  reign 
of  Kdward  the  Confessor,  by  violent  men.  Outlaws,  dwelling 
in  the  woods  and  forests  around  it,  came  suddenly  on  the  tra¬ 
veller,  deprived  him  of  his  all,  and,  with  the  booty  they  had 
won,  as  suddenlv  retreated  to  the  forest  or  the  fastness  of  their 


solitary  home.’ 


'J'ho  ])edlar  and  packhorse  occupy  an  important  niche  in 
the  history  of  locomotion,  on  which,  however,  we  cannot  dwell.. 
It  is  more  material  to  record  that  in  17()3  turn])ike-gates  were 
established  throughout  England,  and  continued  for  many  years 
to  furnish  the  means  of  keeping  the  highways  in  repair.  This 
great  imjirovement  was  not  elfected  without  much  op])osition ; 
but  hap])ily  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  community,  the 
C’olonel  Sibthorjies  of  that  day  were  not  permitted  to  deprive 
the  nation  of  so  great  a  boon. 


‘  III  vain  the  counties  in  the  neighhourhood  of  London  petitioin‘d  par¬ 
liament  against  the  plan,  alleging  that  tiny  could  not  compete  with  the 
remote  districts  in  the  price  of  jirodnce ;  in  vain  the  people  ton*  the  toll- 
hars  to  the  ground  ;  in  vain  tin;  Scpiire  Westerns  of  the  day  denounced 
them:  the  House  of  Ct)minons  deelined  to  attend  to  the  popular  ontery ; 
and  <*\perienc<*  has  since  deeidcil  that  the  improvements  of  onr  thorough¬ 
fares  has  been  henelicial  to  all.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  215. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  scheme  of  a  railway  worked  by 
steam  for  goods  and  ])assengors  was  lirst  broached  in  the  manu¬ 


facturing  districts  of  Lancashire. 


It  grew  out  of  the  immense 


tratlic  between  Manchester  and  Liver])ool,  and  was,  indeed, 
necessitated  by  the  inadecpiaey  of  canal  communication  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  manufacturing  interests.  Had  the  canal 
proprietary  been  wise,  they  wouhl  promjitly  have  met  the 
enlarged  demand  made  on  them  ;  and  had  they*  done  so,  the 
adojition  of  the  rail  would  have  been  deferred  for  some  years. 
Hut  they  were  not  wise  in  their  generation,  and  the  ajiplieation 
made  for  increased  accommodation  and  a  reduction  of  charge, 
was  conseipiently  met  by  uinpialihed  refusal.  The  canal  agent 
was  then  informed  that  the  eajiitalists  of  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  were  prejiared  to  construct  a  railway  between  the  two 
towns,  and  was  olfered,  as  a  conciliatory  act,  some  shares  in  the 
undertaking,  to  which  however  he  contemptuously  replied,  ‘  All 
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or  none  1’  So  little  faith  was  then  exercised  in  a  power  which 
is  now  ra}>idly  changing  the  face  of  the  country,  and  is  appa¬ 
rently  destined,  at  no  distant  period,  to  bring  the  extremities  of 
the  globe  into  remunerative  communication  with  each  other. 
Ulielfirst  i)rospectus  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway, 
was  dated  October  29,  1824,  and  its  subdued  and  conciliatory 
tone  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  some  things  which  we  have 
since  read.  The  cpiantity  of  merchandize  j)assing  daily 
between  the  two  towns  was  about  1200  tons,  the  time  of 
passage  about  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  average  charge 
j>er  ton.  By  the  projected  railroad,  the  transit  w  as  proj)oscd 
to  be  cflected  in  four  or  five  hours,  and  the  charge  was  to  be 
reduced  one-third.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  line  was 
400,000/.  and  the  passenger-traffic,  from  which  such  large 
receipts  have  been  realized,  was  alluded  to  in  the  following 
cautious  terms,  ‘  Moreover,  as  a  cheap  and  expeditious  means 
of  conveyance  for  travellers,  the  railway  holds  out  the  fair  pro¬ 
spect  of  a  public  accommodation  which  cannot  be  immediately 
ascertained.’  The  canal  jnojirictors  were  now’  alarmed  ;  but 
their  ofl’crs  came  too  late.  The  new’  mode  of  transit  was 
resolved  on,  and  the  two  parties  began  to  pre]iare  for  the 
struggle  which  was  to  decide  the  future  carriers  of  the  kingdom. 

‘  livery  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  which  the  canal  ])roprictary, 
as  inlluential,  ])erhaps,  as  any  company  that  ever  existed,  could 
exert,  was  brought  to  bear  on  their  formidable  and  fatal  oppo¬ 
nents.  Next  to  the  canal-owners,  the  most  important  o))])osi- 
tion  was  naturally  expected  from  the  land-holder,  and  by 
botli  interests  every  art  w’as  used  to  produce  an  clfectmd  hin¬ 
drance.’  These  efforts  retarded,  but  could  not  prevent  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  They  entailed  immense  expense,  gave 
occasion  to  the  utterance  of  much  folly,  secured  the  ])ersonal 
interests  ot  many  ])roprietors,  and  severely  tested  the  endur¬ 
ance  and  laith  of  those  who  embarked  their  capital  in  the  new’ 
undertaking.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rejiort  that  the  line  was 
opened  on  the  15th  of  Scjitember,  1830,  when  the  Duke  of 
AN  ellington,  Mr.  lluskisson,  and  several  other  men  of  note, 
weie  present.  Ihe  trium])h  of  the  dav,  otherwise  so  complete, 
was  shaded  by  the  tragical  death  of  ‘Mr.  lluskisson,  of  which 
the  following  brief  account  is  given — 

Nothing  could  exceod  the  success  of  the  uudertaking,  and  all  was 
]>  c.isaut  uutd  the  arrival  at  Parkside,  where  the  engine  was  stoiined  for  a 

l  sapp  \  of  Mater.  1  he  company  had  been  rcipiestod  not  to  leave 
uir  carnages,  and  the  caution  Mas  repeated  in  the  printed  directions, 
iiic  a<lvi('c  was  nnfortnnately  misunderstood  or  disregarded.  Most  of 
ic  gent  t  nun  in  the  Northumbria,*  in  M’hich  the  directors  and  the  more 
n  inQni&  u  o  the  guests  Merc  placed,  left  the  carriages  m  hen  the  train 
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stopped,  and,  unsuspicious  of  the  extraordinary  power  which  they  were 
witnessing,  gatluMcd  in  grou|)s  on  the  line,  mixing  sociably  together,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  danger  which  menaced  them.  The  alarm  suddenly 
arose  tliat  the  “  Kocket”  engine  was  rapidly  approaehing,  and  the  various 
grouj)s  dispersed  to  places  of  safety.  Some  sheltered  themselves  beneath 
the  embankment;  others  forced  their  way  into  the  carriages;  confu¬ 
sion  was  paramount  amid  all.  ^Ir.  lluskisson  only  hesitated  in  his 
courst‘ ;  ami  instead  of  seeking  shelter  where  others  had  done,  hurried  to 
the  “  Xorthumbria,”  grasped  the  door  of  the  train,  and  attempted  to 
enter.  The  door  swung  back,  the  statesman  fell  to  the  ground,  the  engine 
swept  on  witli  fearful  velocity,  and  the  representative  of  Livinpool  was 
practically  a  dead  man.  “  (lod  bless  you  all !  Now  let  me  die  at  once  !” 
were  his  words  when  he  had  kissed,  and  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  ;  and 
his  prayer  was  not  long  delayed.’ — lb.  p.  1 1*2. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  anticipations  of  tlic  ])rojectors 
were  more  than  realized.  The  number  of  passengers  carried 
in  ls;)2  was  upwards  of  :i5(),0()(),  wliile  in  it  exceeded 

17d,00(),  being  an  increase  of  117,(M)()  in  four  years. 

Prior  to  the  oj)ening  of  the  line,  the  nature  of  the  ])ower  to  be 
employed  on  it  had  been  matter  of  debate.  The  use  of  horses 
as  on  the  Darlington  line,  was  first  contem])lated,  but  this  notion 
was  speedily  abandoned,  and  the  alternative  lay  between  a  fixed 
or  locomotive  engine.  Two  engineers  emjdoyed  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  rcj)ort  on  the  subject  gave  an  oj)inion  favourable  to  the 
former;  but  the  reply  of  ^Ir.  Robert  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Jjocke 
being  deemed  conclusive,  the  locomotive  was  haj)j)ily  decided 
on.  A  premium  of  oOO/.  was  offered  to  the  owner  of  the  engine 
which  ])erformed  certain  conditions  most  satisfactorily,  'rids 
was  a  wise  measure,  and  it  excited  strong  and  very  general 
interest,  'i'he  bfh  of  October,  IS2!),  was  the  day  of  trial,  and 
thousands  assembled  to  witiu'ss  it.  M  essrs.  Ibaithwaite’s 
engine,  named  the  ‘Novelty,’  was  the  favourite;  but  Mr.  Ste- 
])henson’s  ‘  Rocket,’  though  ungainly  in  a))})earance,  won  the 
j)rize,  and,  ‘  after  fulfilling  all  tlie  conditions  imposed,  performed 
various  amateur  journeys  with  amateur  passengers,  yielding 
the  honour  of  that  noble  victory  to  him  whose  name  is  indelibly 
associated  with  the  triumpli  of  the  rail.’  An  anecdote  connected 
with  this  trial,  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  It  is  thus 
related  : — 

‘  It  was  little  thought  by  those  who  wondered  at  the  rapid  movements 
of  the  “  Hoeket,”  that  on  it  as  driver  sat  one  whose  name,  nearly  a  (piarter 
of  a  eentury  later,  would  ])e  identified  with  the  great  triumph  of  the  year 
Hal.  Sou  of  a  medical  praetitioner,  (h*stined  for  the  same  profession, 
marrying  for  lov(*  at  an  early  age,  and  immediately  finding  that  “fathers 
have  tlinty  hearts,”  Charles  Tox,  the  future  builder  of  the  (hystal  I’alaee, 
determined  if  he  eould  not  gain  his  living  by  Ins  head  to  earn  it  nith  his 
hand  and  greatly  to  his  honour  is  the  fact,  that  he  guided  the  engine 
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which  Stephenson  built,  and  aided  to  win  the  prize  which  Stephenson 
received.* — Ib.  p.  130. 

Tlio  iimiic  of  Stepbeiisoii  is  so  intiiiititel^^  comiGCtecl  \\itli  tlicit 
of  the  niil  as  to  be  tliorouj^hly  national.  It  is  known  eveij- 
where,  and  bv  all  classes  j  and  ouv  roadeiSj  therefoie,  w’ill  not  be 
displeased  w’ith  the  followdn^  sketch  of  his  eail^  history,  in 
which,  though  in  a  modified  degree,  the  defect  of  style  to  which 
we  shall  presently  advert  is  visible. 

‘Bom  in  a  simdl  cottage  in  Newcastle,  and  dying  owner  of  the  line 
estate  of  Tapton;  commencing  life  on  a  coal-heap,  and  ending  it  in  a 
mansion  ;  mending  the  peasants*  eloeks  to  pay  tor  his  son’s  schooling,  and 
living  to  see  that  son  a  senator;  dining  in  his  youth  in  the  mine  of 
Killingwortli,  and  amusing  his  age  in  a  horticultural  eontest  with  a  duke ; 
taught  arithmetic  at  fourpence  a  week,  and  planning  the  most  dilheult 
railways  in  the  kingdom  ;  consulted  by  the  premier,  receiving  honour  trom 
kings,  a  kind  son,  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  loving  father,  the  name  ot 
George  Stephenson  is  one  to  which  all  men  delight  in  doing  homage. 
His  life  was  a  lesson  to  the  world.  Dragged,  not  brought  up,  as  Charles 
Lamb  expresses  it,  he  early  learned  to  gain  his  bread,  lie  worked  when 
other  children  played.  “  lie  led  the  horse  at  the  plough,”  it  was  graphic 
cally  said,  “  when  too  young  to  stride  across  the  furrow he  picked  the 
dross  from  the  coal-heap ;  and  so  alive  was  the  child  to  the  importance  of 
the  twopence  a  day  he  gained,  that  he  hid  himself  when  the  overseer  passed, 
lest  he  should  be  deemed  too  young  for  his  occupation.  Scarcely  had  he 
passed  boyhood,  when  he  found  employment  on  one  of  those  tramways 
which  he  lived  to  make  so  general.  At  Killingwortli,  earning  his  shilling  a 
day  and  thankful  for  it,  was  his  apprenticeship  served  to  mechanics  ;  and 
when,  skill  and  strength  increasing,  he  gained  double  that  sum,  and 
joyously  told  a  comrade  he  was  a  man  for  life,  it  argues  the  narrow 
boundary  of  his  early  notions. 

‘  He  married  early,  and  his  only  son,  the  future  member  for  AVhitby, 
was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  lie  had  no  other  child,  and  on  this  was 
the  love  ot  his  strong  mind  concentrated.  Feeling  the  absence  of  educa¬ 
tion  personally,  he  determined  that  want  at  least  should  not  be  transmitted 
to  his  son ;  and  he  who  worked  w  hen  others  slejit  to  pay  for  a  son’s 
schooling,  was  the  man  to  love  and  respect.  Deeply  lamenting  his  own 
want  of  lore,  he  endciivoured  to  remedy  it.  lie  was  never  idle,  lie  cut 
out  the  pitmen  s  clothes,  he  taught  the  pitmen’s  wives,  he  made  shoes 
and  ga\c  them  to  his  poorer  kinsmen  :  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
daiU  labourer  s  wages  are  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  that 
George  Stephenson  was  early  and  late  at  work,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  he  was 
one  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  Here,  accordingly,  he  acipiired  a 
name  which  enabled  him  to  quit  the  close  work  of  the  stoker  for  somc- 
tlnng  more  akin  to  that  power  which  has  done  so  much  for  England.  ^  * 

t  was  a  )out  this  time  (ISOO)  that  his  tine  mechanical  power  was  first 
(  e\e  opt  j .  I e  effected  some  improvement  in  a  condensing  machine,  lie 

icame  nown  m  the  neighbourhood  ;  ho  made  two  or  three  engines  do 
the  work  ot  a  hundred  horses  ;  he  won  the  faith  of  those  who  trusted  him ; 
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and  he  felt,  perhaps,  that  his  power  was  more  likely  to  be  rccotpfiised  in 
Kno^land,  wliere  capital  was  plentiful,  than  in  America,  where  money  was 
scarce. 

‘  By  IS  13  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Stephenson  had  made  a 
local  fame.  There  arc  a  thousand  objects  to  which  a  scientitic  man  can 
turn  his  attention  :  small  things  often  evince  as  much  ingenuity  as  great, 
and  traditional  stories  are  extant  which  show  that  even  then  he  could 
accomplish  niiieh  which  was  impossible  to  others.  And  w  hen  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  l)y  the  above  year  he  had  attained  the  important  post  of  engine- 
overlooker  at  Killingworth,  and  in  this  position  was  so  highly  appreciated 
that  he  was  advanced  capital  to  form  a  locomotive  for  the  collierv'  he  served, 
it  is  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.* — lb.  pp.  1 49-153. 

The  London  and  Binningliam,  now'  the  liondon  and  North- 
Western,  was  brouglit  forward  in  1880,  having  been  projected 
in  18*25,  but  abandoned  on  the  panic  which  followed  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  that  ])eriod.  Two  lines  were  ])ro])osed  in  the  hitter 
year,  one,  by  Sir  Jolin  Uennie,  through  Oxford,  and  the  other, 
by  Mr.  (Ldes,  through  Coventry.  Ultimately  they  amalga¬ 
mated,  and  the  Messrs.  Stephenson  were  appointed  engineers. 
It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  realize  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  earlier  stage  of  such  undertakings.  The  safety  of 
railway  travelling,  the  creation,  to  a  large  extent,  of  new  traffic 
which  follows  its  adoj)tion,  its  commercial  security,  and  its 
benelicial  o])eration  on  the  value  of  land  and  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  merchandize,  are  now  so  universally  admitted,  tliat 
we  can  scarcely  ])lace  ourselves  in  the  ])osition  of  the  men  of 
1H80,  so  as  to  regard  with  their  views  and  feelings  the  new 
and  vast  ])rojects  which  solicited  their  aid.  And  yet  it  is 
clear  that,  without  doing  this,  we  are  not  (pialified  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  their  measures — much  less  to  condemn  them  as 
unadventurous,  short-sighted,  and  jirejudiced.  One  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  narratives  as  Mr.  Francis  has  su})])lied,  consists  in 
their  guarding  us  against  those  hasty  and  inconsiderate  opinions 
which  betoken  the  ])artial  nature  of  our  own  knowledge,  rather 
than  the  folly  and  short-sightedness  of  our  predecessors.  Facts 
have  shown  us  tJieir  blunders,  and  these  would  have  been  as 
readily  detected  by  them  as  by  ourselves  had  our  relative  ])osi- 
tions  been  changed.  But  to  recur  to  our  narrative.  A  single 
line  of  rail,  calculated  at  an  cx])ense  of  (>(M)()/.  a  mile,  was  the 
first  rude  conception,  and  when  the  necessity  of  a  double 
line  was  admitted,  and  an  increased  ca])ital  was  called 
for,  the  shares  fell  immediately  to  a  discount — so  little  faith 
had  the  commercial  world  in  the  remunerative  character  of  a 
speculation  from  which  such  ])rodigious  results  have  flow*cd.  In 
the  lirst  pros])ectus  issued,  .lanuary  IH82,  the  cost  of  the  line 
was  estimated  at  2, 400,  lob/.,  and  its  annual  revenue,  including 
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passengers  and  goods,  at  G7 1,10*2/.  IJow  fai^  these  sums  "Naiied 
from  tlie  facts  we  need  scarcely  say.  Additional  capital  w’as 
speedily  needed, and  in  Tehruary,  1837,  the  diiectois  announced 
that  four  and  a  half  millions  would  probably  he  required. 
The  ultimate  cost  was  about  five  millions  and  half.  The 
jiasscnger  traffic,  originally  estimated  at  331,2/2/.  exceeded 
500,000/.  the  first  year,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  goods 
traffic,  estimated  at  339,830/.,  scarcely  reached  90,000/.  It 
has  largely  increased  since,  but  did  not  within  twelve  years 
attain  the  sum  sj)eciried. 

In  the  original  estimate,  the  cost  of  land  had  been  set  down 
at  250,000/.,  whereas  three  times  that  amount  was  ex])ended 
in  conciliating^  as  it  was  mildly  termed,  or,  to  speak  plain 
English,  in  buying  off  those  who  threatened  opposition. 
‘3000/.  was  given  for  a  piece  of  land,  with  10,000/.  lor  con¬ 
sequential  damages,  although  its  value  w  as  increased  twenty  })er 
cent.  One  man,  who  had  demanded  four  bridges,  found  out, 
when  the  agreement  w  as  signed,  that  half  the  money  they  would 
cost  the  company  would  be  more  serviceable  to  him  than  the 
bridges,  and  pro))osed  a  compromise  which  the  directors  ac- 
cej)ted.* 

The  history  of  the  bargains  made  by  the  holders  of  land,  in 
tliis  and  similar  cases,  would  be  one  of  the  darkest  imaginable 
comments  on  the  seltishness  and  cu])idity  of  our  nature.  ‘  Pro¬ 
bably  few  j)rivate  bills  ever  sustained  so  much  combined  o])- 
j)osition.  I'hose  whose  ]nirses  were  interested  refused  to  be 
convinced  ;  those  whose  ])rejudices  were  attacked  would  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.’ 


On  the  28th  of  Pebruary,  183*2,  the  bill  was  read  a  second 
time  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  79;  and  evidence  having 
been  subsequently  examined,  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Upper 
House,  where  no  division  occurred  on  the  first  and  second  read- 


ing.  The  friends  of  the  measure  were  now'  full  of  hope.  They 
began  to  calculate  on  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  but  it  w’as 
soon  evident  that  they  had  mistaken  the  forces  arrayed  against 
them.  1  he  House  ol  Lords,  having  heard  evidence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  adjourned  its  consideration,  to  allow  time — so  at  least 
it  was  said — for  an  amicable  arrangement.  The  ])rojectors, 
howe\er,  were  not  yet  ])repared  to  bid  high  enough,  and  the 
bdl  was  therefore  rejected  on  the  10th  of  July.  ‘There  is  no 
doubt,  said  Lord  \\  harncliffe,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  I  pper  House,  ‘  that  to  landowners  the  failure 
ut  this  bill  must  be  attributed.’  True  to  the  character  which, 
%Mt  i  lew  exceptions,  the  Lords  have  ever  maintained,  they  did 
llieir  utmost  to  deprive  the  community  of  the  benefits  conferred 
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by  this  ])()wer,  and  only  withdrew  their  opposition  when  their 
own  selfish  interests  had  been  satisfied. 

‘  A  most  indiguaut  spirit/  says  ^Ir.  Francis,  ‘  was  stirred  throughout  that 
important  commercial  interest  which  had  joined  the  movement.  It  was 
felt  that  the  House  of  Peers  had  been  moved  by  more  aristocratic  influences 
than  those  of  trade.  It  was  thought  that  a  company  wliich  partook  so  com¬ 
pletely  of  a  monetary  character,  which  projioscd  at  its  own  risk  to  form  a 
liighway  and  to  increase  communication,  should  have  been  dealt  with  on 
catholic  and  not  on  sectarian  grounds.  It  was  felt  that  a  bill  which  affected 
the  acres  of  every  farmer,  and  the  comforts  of  every  artisan,  should  have  been 
treated  on  the  broad  basis  of  justice,  and  not  on  the  narrow  considerations 
of  expediency.  The  wisdom  of  our  highest  representative  body  should 
have  taught  such  a  lesson  to  those  who  would  have  crushed  the  company, 
as  its  own  dignity  demanded  ;  and  above  all  it  should  have  remembered, 
with  such  a  spirit  of  change  in  the  people  as  marked  the  period,  it  would 
be  wise  to  encourage  that,  in  a  beneficial  movement,  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  turned  to  a  destructive  one.  If  ever  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Fnglaud  were  on  the  House  of  Peers  it  was  when,  having  failed  in  stopping 
the  ju-ogre  ss  of  reform,  it  lowered  its  character  by  rejecting  the  bill  of  the 
London  and  Pirmingham  railway  company.’ — lb.  p.  lt:?3. 

Six  inontbs  afterwards  it  was  determined  to  proceed  again 
with  the  measure,  and,  yielding  to  the  claims  of  mammon,  tlic 
directors  resolved  to  ])ropitiate  the  power  they  had  failed 
to  overrule.  Succumbing  on  this  point,  everything  was  clear  and 
easy.  The  bill  ])assed  through  the  U})per  House,  and  on  the 
17th  of  Scjitember,  1838,  this  railway  was  oj)cned  througliout 
from  London  to  Hirmingham. 

The  following,  showing  the  comparative  cost  of  di/rerent  lines 
under  various  items,  is  not  only  curious  but  instructive.  The 
secret  history  of  these  variations  would  disclose  mysteries  far 
from  creditable  to  some  of  the  parties  concerned. 

‘  Law  exp(‘uses  swelh'd  some  bills,  parliamentary  ojiposition  increased 
others,  competing  lines  nugment(‘(l  tin;  charges  of  a  few,  arrant  jobbery 
was  not  wanting  with  many.  It  has  been  computed  that  sutlieient  money 
has  been  sjient  in  unnecessary  legal  costs  to  form  a  direct  line  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  another;  and  some  notion  can  be  form(‘d  of  the 
ditference  of  law’  charges  from  the  follow  ing.  *\ssuming  that  the  engineer¬ 
ing  and  diri'ctiou  would  vary  considerably,  still  the  dilference  is  greatly 
attributable  to  the  legal  expenses : — 

‘LAW’,  i:X(;iNEERIXG,  AXI)  DIRECTION. 


London  an<l  South  Western . X  POO  per  mile. 

London  ainl  Hirmingham . 1500  do. 

J.ondon  and  Hrighttm . 1800  do. 

(ireat  Western . 2500  do. 


Another  specimen  of  opposition,  be  it  remembered,  too,  causing  increased 
fiuvs,  is  to  be  found  in  the — 
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‘  PABLIAMEKTAKT  EXPENSES. 

London  and  South  Western . ^  GoO  per  mile. 

London  and  Birmingham . 

<Jreat  Western . f>- 

‘  The  following  statement  completes  a  brief  but  jiainful  sketch  of  how 
much  the  couutr>'  has  had  to  pay  for  the  ojiposition  which  it  is  the 
endeavour  of  one  part  of  this  volume  to  display  : 

‘land  and  compensation. 

London  and  South  Western . £4000  per  mile. 

London  and  Birmingham . 0300  do. 

Great  Western .  6300  do. 

Brighton  . . .  8000  do.  Ib.  p,  204 

Refemng  to  legal  expenses  reminds  us  of  the  disgracefully 
reckless  expenditure  in  the  London  and  Brighton  contest. 

Five  schemes  competed  for  the  sanction  of  parliament,  and  the 
following  are  the  sums  they  spent  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  an 
.^Vct 

Rennie’s  line  . £72,000 

Stephenson’s  ditto . 53,750 

(Tindy’s  ditto . 10,500 

Ciibbs’s  ditto .  20,325 

South  astern .  25,000 


‘  The  most  direct,’  says  our  author,  ‘  but  the  most  difficult  way,  w  as 
chosen.  The  earth  works  were  of  an  extraordinary  character  ;  the  bridges 
and  viaducts  were  difficult  and  numerous ;  the  tunnels  were  long  and 
cx]>ensivc,  and  with  such  a  combination  who  can  wonder  that,  though  the 
first  re])ort  of  the  directors  stated  the  whole  cost  of  the  undeilaking  would 
not  exceed  23,376/.  3s.  9d.  per  mile,  the  actual  expenditure  amounted  to 
37,568/.  17s.  6d.,  being  an  increase  of  14,192/.  13s.  Sd.’ — lb.  p.  236. 

T'hc  transaction  of  Lord  Petre  with  the  Eastern  Counties 
directors  is  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  railway 
adventures.  For  a  ])iecc  of  land  admitted  not  to  be  worth 
more  than  5000/.,  his  lordship  obtained  120,000/.,  with  interest, 
the  object  of  the  purchase  being  to  buy  off  his  0])])osition ;  and 
the  fnorale  o^  his  class  being  so  low^  as  to  permit  the  senator 
thus  to  dispose  of  his  legislative  inlluence.  But  we  forbear 
to  enlarge  on  this  disreputable  transaction. 

^  1  he  following  sketch  of  one  know’ii  to  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  legal ded  with  special  interest,  and  does  simple  justice 
only  to  the  gentleman  concerned. 


‘When,  m  1834,  the  new  mode  of  locomotion  had  forced  itself  on 
public  notice,  Mr.  IVto,  seeing  at  once  its  power,  and  the  position  it  must 
give  to  those  who  fonvarded  in  it  the  material  progress  of  England, 
I  isM>\ci  iis  eoiiiiexiou  with  the  building  firm,  and  became  a  “railway 
contractor.  Irom  his  first  work-the  Whanicliffc  viaduct-lic  has  been 
prominent  among  those  whose  litc  is  on  the  rail.  11c  has  been  first  and 
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foremost  in  siiijrly  taking  contracts  at  which  comi)anie9  would  once  have 
hesitated ;  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  few  who,  holding  a  moral  and 
physical  sway  over  thousands,  have  not  betrayed  their  trust.  *  *  * 

‘  Identitied  with  the  people,  he  acts  as  if  he  were  one  of  them.  He 
feels  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  dues ;  its  responsibilities  as 
well  as  its  rights.  When  j)laced  over  a  large  body  of  nide,  illiterate  men, 
lie  treated  them  as  brothers,  and  not  as  bnites ;  he  did  not  pay  them  at 
long  intervals,  leaving  them  in  tlie  interim  to  the  mercy  of  usurers ;  he 
lias  ever  repudiated  the  truck  system  ;  he  lias  never  made  twenty-live  per 
cent,  of  their  daily  bread ;  ami  the  night  of  ])ayment  with  those  under 
him,  therefore,  lias  not  been  a  scene  of  disgraceful  strife. 

‘  r>ut  these  arc  negative  (pialitics.  Mr.  l*eto  has  been  a  positive  bene¬ 
factor  to  the  railway  labourer.  Relieving  that  the  I  f, 000  navigators — the 
average  number  he  employed  for  several  years — had  minds  as  well  as 
bodies,  he  acted  up  to  tliat  creed.  He  supplied  them  with  books,  and 
(iigaged  for  them  teachers.  He  formed  sick-clubs,  introduced  benefit- 
soeieties,  and  taught  them  the  use  of  saving-banks.  He  built  temporary 
cottages,  and  let  them  at  a  proper  price.  He  took  care  that  the  apart¬ 
ments  should  be  tenanted  with  due  regard  to  decency ;  and  the  eonse- 
(pience  was  that,  in  the  words  of  llishop  Stanley,  “the  gin-shops  were 
deserted,  and  the  schools  were  full.”  He  personally  superintended  his 
works  as  iiiiieh  as  their  vast  extent  would  permit,  and  if  not  physically, 
he  was  morally  ubiipiitous.  AMiercver  his  men  were  gathered  in  numbers, 
there  a  large  room  arose,  in  which,  .when  heavy  rains  obstructed  the  work, 
it  was  no  nnpieturcstpic  sight  to  view  the  hard,  athletic  navigator  listening 
with  grave  attention  to  some  volume  which,  striking  at  once  his  reason 
and  his  fancy,  kept  him  from  drink  and  saved  him  from  debauchery. 
ISlany  a  man,  before  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Peto  in  utter  ignorance  of 
everything,  has  been  taught  to  read  at  his  master’s  exjiense.  These 
things — in  such  an  eager  pursuit  of  gain  as  this  volume  records — are  as 
gratifying  to  the  philanthropist  as  they  arc  important  to  the  politician  ; 
and  Mr.  I’eto  has  met  with  his  reward.  He  has  been  complinient(‘d  by 
bishops;  he  has  been  honoured  in  the  orations  of  deans;  ])arlianientary 
committees  have  reported  his  worth;  the  lamented  ])rotectionist  leader 
bore  testimony  to  his  biMiefits  ;  the  press  has  done  justice  to  his  bene¬ 
volence  ;  siMiators  have  delighted  to  do  him  honour  ;  the  jirojeetor  of  the 
broad  guage  thought  few  could  act  as  Mr.  I’eto  had  acted;  and  all  these 
things  prove  that  llishop  Stanley  was  right  when  he  so  eloijuently  enlarged 
U])(ni  the  Christian  virtues  of  Mr.  Peto.’ — lb.  pp.  207-271. 

The*  Argus-e  ye  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  early 
fixed  on  railways  as  a  source  of  revenue ;  and  it  is  instructive 
to  observe  how  uncciually  the  inqiost  was  made  to  bear  on 
diirerent  classes.  In  1S:P2,  when  railroads  were  in  their  infancy, 
a  tax  was  levied  of  one-halfpenny  per  mile  for  every'  four 
passengers,  without  reference  to  their  being  first,  second,  or  third- 
carriage  travellers.  T'he  rich  and  the  ])oor  man  paid  absolutely 
tlie  same  amount  cf  taxation  ;  and  relatively,  therefore,  tlie  latter 
j)aid  much  more.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Great  Western,  and 
supposing  tlie  distance  to  Bristol  to  be  precisely  120  miles,  five 
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shillings  would  be  the  duty  paid  for  oei}^  four  passengers, 
wliicb  being  divided  ecjually,  would  be  a  cliaige  of  filteenpence 
on  each,  though  the  fare  of  the  one  carriage  was  only  about 
one-third  that  of  another. 

‘Somecuiious  inforinatiou  was  elicited  on  tlic  advantage  of  the  railroad 
to  the  weavers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  .Manchester :  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  troubles  of  this  intelligent  class  was  at  once  a  gratitication  and  a 
])roof  of  the  ineejuality  of  the  tax.  before  the  railway  was  formed,  one 
dav  ill  six  was  spent  in  procuring  and  carrying  back  their  work.  AVhen 
the  trains  enabled  them  to  ride,  they  walked  four  miles  to  the  station, 
with  their  twenty-eight  pounds  of  work,  travelled  by  the  third  class,  and, 
unable  to  j)ay  for  another  ride,  walked  back  the  whole  of  the  way  with 
the  silk  or  cotton  which  was  to  occupy  their  next  week’s  labour.  They 
then  combined ;  three  of  them  gave  their  goods  to  one,  who,  riding  to 
Manchester  and  back,  saved  both  money  and  time.  But  railway  ma¬ 
nagers  arc  political  economists ;  and  they  stoj)ped  this  for  a  period,  by 
allowing  one  person  to  carry  only  one  pack.  The  weavers  were  indig¬ 
nant  ;  and  sooner  than  submit  to  what  they  termed  very  harsh,  and  which 
ciirtainly  was  very  hard,  they  walked  the  whole  way,  as  before.  The  feel¬ 
ing  spread  very  w  idc ;  the  defection  of  third-class  passengers  w  as  great ; 
and  the  directors,  compelled  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  returned  to 
their  old  regulations.  If  the  grievance  of  railway  taxation  was  great  for 
the  proprietors,  the  reader  may  judge  how  great  it  must  have  been  for 
such  passengers  as  these.  MTiile  the  rich  man,  travelling  in  the  lirst- 
elass-train  for  pleasure*,  paid  to  the  state  three  and  a-half  per  cent,  upon 
his  fare,  the  poor  man,  hunying  on  the  business  which  supported  his 
liousehold,  paid  twelve  and  a-half. * — Yol.  ii.  p.  11. 


The  following  stateinent  of  duty  on  railway  passengers  from 
18*T5  to  1810  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the 
new’  power: — 


1830 

1837 


£0,85*2 

8,(i03 

10,200 


18:39 

1840 


£10,892 
39,570 
72,710 


Connected  with  the  question  of  taxation  is  that  of  govern¬ 
ment  interference  with  the  management  of  railroads.  To  that 
interference,  we  are  free  to  confess  our  strong  opposition.  It 
would  be  productive  of  evil,  and  only  evil  continually.  Correct¬ 
ing  it  mavbe,  for  a  time — and  that  only  partially — some  of  the 
defects  ot  the  present  system,  it  would  give  rise  to  others  of 
greater  magnitude  andot  more  permanent  endurance.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  poor  trader.  It  has  never  been  able  successfully  to 
compete  with  the  private  adventurer.  Its  oflicials  are  without 
t  ic  incenti\es  which  stimulate  others,  and  remissness,  extrava¬ 
gance,  fa\ouiitism,  and  ignorance,  are  in  consequence  too  fre¬ 
quently  their  characteristics.  It  is  no  doubt  to  be  regretted  that 
accidents  should  occur,  that  there  should  be  anv  want  of 
punctuality,  or  that  exorbitant  rates  should  be  charged.  These 
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tliini's  may  be  readily  admitted,  but  the  question  reeurs,  would 
they  be  prevented  by  an  arrangement  whieli  gave  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  government  control  over  llit'  railways  ot'  the  kingdom  ? 
We  think  not,  and  appeal  to  experienet'  as  our  authority. 
Within  certain  limits,  the  public  an*  the  best  protectors  of  their 
own  interests,  while  government  su|)ervision  is  the  least  elfective 
and  most  expensive  that  can  be  instituted.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
tlic  individual  case  even  is  concerned,  we  believe  that  the  welfare 
of  the  community  is  best  considted  by  the  private  character  of 
such  undertakings  being  maintained.  lint  there  are  other 
considerations  which  enter  into  the  ease,  and  greatly  strengthen 
our  r(*])ugnance  to  the  interference  advocated  by  some.  Self- 
dependence  is  one  of  the  elenu‘nts  of  our  national  character,  and 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  ditrerc'nce  between  ourselves  and  our 
conliiu^ntal  neighbours,  d’his  has  hitherto  been  fostered  by  the 
sco])e  given  to  individual  skill  and  entcrj)rise.  Our  ]>eople  have 
been  left  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  the  doctrine  has  of 
late  become  inert‘asingly  ])opular,  that  the  province  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  very  limited,  and  cannot  be  exceeded  without  intlicting 
serious  miscliiefs  on  the  community,  'bhe  force  of  this  doctrine 
is  as  a])plieable  to  railroads  as  to  banks,  insurance,  or  other 
joint-stock  eonq)anies,  and  its  violation  in  their  case  wonld  be 
atti'iided  with  evils  of  lu)  ordinary  magnitude.  On  a  hasty  and 
suj)eriicial  view  of  the  matter,  government  is  sometimes  invoked 
to  interfere  as  a  sort  of  j)anacea  for  all  existing  mischiefs; 
but  the  increase*  of  otiicials  conse([»ient  on  its  doing  so  would 
lar  more  tlian  counterbalance  any  good  it  could  en’ect.  It 
is  mortifying  to  observe  that  some*  of  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  government  int(*rf(‘r('n(*e  in  siudi  matters,  are 
amongst  the  loudest  complainants  of  the  growth  of  its  ])atronage, 
and  the  eonseepient  dang(‘r  wliieh  results  to  piddic  liberty. 
W(‘  might  marvi‘l  at  sucli  things,  had  we  not  Icjirnt  that  the 
]>atriotism  of  many  is  a  thing  of  eircmnstance  and  words — the 
growth  of  passion,  not  of  princijde.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  ISPi, 
in  the*  course  of  tlie  elebate  on  Air.  (JIadstone’s  bill,  ex])ressed 
a  strong  opinion  on  this  subject,  which  we  have  pleasure  in 
quoting,  and  which  w(*  think  should  have  carried  him  further 
than  lu*  was  prepared  to  go. 

‘Nobody,'  In*  then  said,  ‘can  deprecate  mon*  than  I  do  the 
interf(‘rene(*  of  parliament  carried  beyond  proper  limits.  1  am 
sure  that  sueli  interfen'uce  w«)uld  not  tetid  to  the  security  of  tln^ 
})ublie,  and  that  it  would  In*  im]>ossiblc  for  the  parliament,  or  th(^ 
governnu’nt,  or  any  (h*partment  of  the  governimmt,  to  undertalo* 
too  minute*  an  interference;  or  that,  if  they  did  undertake  it,  it 
wotdd  be  juodiietive  of  anv  great  increase  of  security. 

All  the  evidence  is  j)evfectly  conclusive,  tliat  any  attem]>t  te) 
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rcgiiliitc  ihc  speed  iit  which  the  train  \\as  to  tra\el,  would  he 
beyond  the  authority  of  the  government  to  etiect;  and  so  far 
as*  the  safety  of  persons  is  concerned,  by  such  interference  it 
would  rather  be  lessened  than  increased. 

An  impression  extensively  prevails,  though  it  is  rapidly 
giving  way,  that  the  danger  of  trav’elling  is  incieased  b^  the 
introduction  of  the  rail.  Nothing,  certainly,  is  more  contrary 
to  fact ;  indeed,  the  very  reverse  holds  good,  as  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  with  absolute  certainty,  on  a  minute  examination  of  the 
ease.  Instead  of  increasing  the  hazard  of  travelling,  the  rail  has 
diminished  it  to  a  marvellous  extent,  so  as  to  render  a  com¬ 
parison  betw'een  the  presi*nt  and  the  past  almost  ludicrous. 
Air.  l^aing  has  shown,  that  had  stage-coaches  been  attended 
with  as  little  personal  injury  to  j)assengers  as  railways,  the 
proportional  number  ot  casualties  w'ould  have  been — 

Passongors  kill(*il  from  causes  beyond  their 

own  control . 1  in  833  years. 

Killed  from  their  own  folly,  negligence, 

or  iniseonduct . 1  in  1250  vears. 

Persons  run  over  in  the  road  .  .  .  .  1  in  500  years. 

('oach  servants . 1  in  125  years. — lb.  p.  00. 

'Phe  reports  of  the  railw  ay  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  been  highly  satisfactory  on  this  point.  In  that  for  184*2 
it  is  observed — 

‘  \  eomparison  of  the  number  of  accidents  attended  with  death  or 
injury  to  passengers,  with  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  railway 
during  the  same  period,  which,  from  the  returns  made  to  this  department, 
appears  to  be  upwards  of  18,000,000,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
science  of  locomotion  has,  as  far  as  the  public  safety  is  concerned,  arrived 
at  a  vei-y  high  degri'c  of  perfection  :  of  more  than  18,000,000  of  passen- 
^rs  conveyed  by  railway  in  1812,  only  one  having  been  killed  while  riding 
in  the  train,  and  observing  the  proper  degree  of  caution.’ — lb.  p.  00. 

.\11  our  renders,  ])robablv,  can  remember  the  railway  mania 
of  18  l.j.  hew  escaped  the  contagion  so  prevalent  in  that  vear; 
and  of  those  who  yielded  to  it,  many  were  totally  ruined,  and 
some  were  brought  to  a  premature  grave.  Those  w’ho  had  been 
proof,  through  a  long  lite,  against  similar  allurements,  yielded 
to  this ;  and,  in  many  instances,  rcajted  disquietude  and  per¬ 
plexity  for  the  remainder  ot  their  days.  The  things  that  were 
done  b\  men  ordinarily  cool  and  prudent  are  scarcely'  to  be 
belie\ed.  Ituleed,  in  many  cases  they  are  so  monstrously  im- 
pu>bable,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
would  induce  belief.  The  following  furnishes  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  follies  and  w'rong-doings  of  the  period  referred  to  : — 

A  return  called  for  by  the  house  of  commous  of  the  dealers  in  railway 
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repute  of  iMiglaud  than  any  other  dozen  men  in  the  kingdom. 
AVe  regard  this  as  a  serious  offence  agtiinst  ])uhlic  morals,  lor,  he 
it  observed,  these  virtues  are  not  the  lighter  colours  b}  NNliicIi  it 
is  sought  to  lessen  the  darkness  ot  the  pietuie.  consti¬ 

tute  the  appro])riate  attributes  of  the  figure,  or,  to  speak  ^^ithout 
11  nieta])hor,  thev  are  the  charcicter  of  the  man,  not  the  ^iltues 
Avliich  eo-cxisted  with  great  faults.  .Judged  of  b^  out  aiithoi  s 
deserintion,  ^Ir.  Hudson  is  one  of  the  noblest,  most  geneious, 
and  loveable  men  of  his  day.  ITnhappily  for  the  success  of  such 
a  theory,  the  public  know  something  about  ‘  cooking’  accounts, 
and  paying  dividends  out  ol  capital.  But,  apart  from  this  graver 
charge,  Mr.  Francis’s  sketch  of  Mr.  Hudson  is  open  to  very 
serious  objection  on  the  ground  of  style.  It  is  an  attempt  at 
eloquent  writing  which  dwindles  into  the  magniloquent,  and 
offends,  by  its  obvious  effort,  every  reader  of  taste  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Where  he  is  willing  to  write  simply,  his  style  is  clear 
and  unrestrained;  he  proceeds  directly  to  his  object,  gives 
expression  to  his  thoughts  in  befitting  words,  and  commands 
the  respect  of  all.  But,  unhappily,  he  is  not  always  content 
with  this.  Many  parts  of  his  work — his  sketches  of  character 
especially — are  written  in  an  ambitious  style,  and  arc,  consc- 
(juently,  overlaid  with  words  and  involved  in  construction. 
The  latter  part  of  the  work  is,  in  this  respect,  the  worst,  as 
though  the  author’s  intellect  was  jaded  before  his  task  was 
done,  and  he  had,  in  conseipience,  to  supply  by  effort  what  was 
wanting  in  sjiontaneity.  We  regret  this  defect  the  more,  as  the 
‘  History’  is,  on  other  accounts,  worthy  of  much  commendation, 
and  we  allude  to  it  to  put  our  author  on  his  guard  against  a 
tendency  to  whicli  book-makers  are  very  liable.  Lethimkee]* 
to  the  rule  of  telling  interesting  facts  in  an  easy,  flowing,  and 
unambitious  style,  and  the  public  will  w’elcome  him  as  one  of 
the  most  acceptable  candidates  for  its  favour. 


Aut.  VI.— J/rtwoiV.?  of  the  Life  and  irritinys  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  ]).!)., 
LL.D,  his  8ou-iu-luw,  the  Ucv.  William  llamia,  LL.l).  Vol.  3. 
Sutliorlauil  and  Knox.  Edinhnrgli. 

It  \\ ill  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  rejidcrs,  that  our  former 
notice  ot  these  memoirs  concluded  with  the  inauguration  of  Dr. 
Cdia  niers  as  professor  of  ethical  philosophy  in  the  university 
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and  urmoil  of  Ins  (llasgow  ministry,  from  that  post  of  duties 

f  some  gratifications,  induced  also  many  disconi- 
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preparations.’  But,  possessing  the  treasures  of  a  iichl} -fur¬ 
nished  wind,  by  great  industry,  the  work  of  the  session  Mas 
satisfactorily  accomplished  j  and  Dr.  Clialineis  became  the 
most  popular,  and  certainly  not  the  least  useful,  professoi  in 
British  university.  io  those  m ho  are  accjuainted  Mitli  the 
laborious  diligence  M’hich  is  needful,  both  fioiii  the  chair  and 
from  the  class,  to  get  through  the  daily  MOik  in  a  Scottish 
philosophical  lecture-room,  unsurpassed,  ])erhaps,  both  in 
extent  and  constancy,  in  any  seat  of  learning  throughout  the 
world— it  may  well  be  matter  for  Nvonder  how  he  could  be 
ready,  from  day  to  day,  with  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
essays  on  the  various  branches  of  the  ethical  philosophy.  His 
method  for  meeting  his  daily  engagements  w’as  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  .Tohnson,  ‘to  sit  down  doggedly,’  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  ‘alllatus’ — that  often  imaginary  happy  impulse,  under 
whose  elfects  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  see  their  visions  and 
dream  their  dreams.  The  world’s  truly  great  men  have  lived 
far  away  from  the  region  of  dreams.  With  an  earnest  purpose 
to  be  disentangled  of  delusion,  they  knew  that  there  is  no  easy 
path  to  the  great  temple  of  fame,  but  a  rugged  upward  road ; 
and  that  while  fortune,  in  her  caprice,  seemed  with  speed  to 
elevate  some  to  her  sun-lit  height,  she  gives  her  brightest 
crow  ns  and  her  fairest  rewards  to  them  who  have  worked  their 
toilsome  way  to  her.  Genius  is  brilliant  in  execution,  and 
often  raj)id  in  ilight;  but,  generally  speaking,  genius  without 
industry  profitcth  but  little — its  brightness  is  obscured,  like 
the  jewel-stone  which  the  lajiidary  hath  not  polished.  So 
Chalmers  reasoned  ;  for,  to  quote  his  owm  w  ords — 

‘  It  is  by  a  slow  but  surer  path — by  a  fixed  devotedness  of  aim,  and  the 
steady  proseeutiou  of  it — by  breaking  the  day  into  its  hours  and  its 
seasons,  and  then  by  a  resolute  adherence  to  them  ;  it  is  not  by  the  random 
sallies  of  him  who  lives  without  a  purpose  and  a  plan — it  is  by  the 
unwearied  regularities  of  him  w  ho  plies  the  exercise  of  a  well-appointed 
round,  and  most  streuuously  perseveres  in  them.  It  is  by  these  that  mental 
power  I  will  not  say  is  created,  but  it  is  by  these  that  mental  power  is 
Imth  fostered  into  strength,  and  made  tenfold  more  effective  than  before.’ 


After  a  session  of  labour  so  unremittingly  sustained,  the 
vacation  was  hailed  by  him  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  although 
his  high  reputation,  both  as  a  divine  and  as  a  philosopher,  did 
not  ]>ennit  him  to  be  long  at  rest.  I'he  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  as  an  eldcrfromthe  borough  of  Anstruther,  and 
visits  to  (ilasgow,  Perth,  and  England,  fully  occupied  his  recesSj 
until  the  autumn  brought  on  his  second  session  at  St.  Andrews, 


until  the  autumn  brought  on  his  second  session  at  St.  Andrews, 
which  was  the  most  brilliant  he  was  to  pass  at  that  venerable 
seat  of  learning.  His  lame  had  become  established  as  one  of 
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the  ablest  professors  in  llritain  :  he  liad  not  any  more  to  give 
a  toilsome  ])r(iparation  to  his  daily  lectures,  for  it  were  enough, 
as  each  session  saw  a  fresh  class  of  students,  if  he  corrected, 
modilied,  or  eidarged  his  prelections  of  the  previous  year.  His 
class,  also,  had  never  been  surpassed  by  any  that  had  been 
known  in  the  university,  either  in  numbers  or  in  ability ;  and 
amongst  his  hearers  were  not  merely  the  youth  who  had  conic 
from  their  Highland  homes,  or  from  Ireland  and  Knghind,  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  most  elocpient  of  men ;  persons  who  had 
already  attained  to  fame  in  the  ])ress  and  struggle  of  the  out¬ 
ward  world,  charmed  as  well  by  the  sj)ell  of  his  oratory  as  by 
the  ])rofundity  of  his  speculations,  were  his  constant  and  de¬ 
lighted  auditors.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that,  in  such  a  field, 
and  with  such  lofty  themes  for  Ids  discussion,  Chalmers  was 
conscious  that  the  class-room,  rather  than  tlui  pul])it,  was  the 
arena  most  ada])ted  to  the  exercise  of  his  ])owers.  Already,  the 
universities  of  Ids  land  had  ])roduced,  among  other  great  men, 
lieid,  Stewart,  and  llrown,  the  great  ex])ounders  of  the  Scottish 
])hilosophy,  and  who  held  an  indis])utable  sway,  until  (’ole- 
ridge  ami  others  introduced,  or  rather  directed,  the  special 
atUmtion  of  tin*  literati  to,  the  sublimities  and  profundities  of 
the  (ierman  meta])hysics.  but,  as  ])oets  sang  of  love  and 
war  before  Homer  struck  his  minstrel-harp  for  (Greece  and 
for  the  world — so,  before  Feder  and  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel, 
there  were  ])hiloso])hers,  worthy  of  the  name.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  of  late  years,  since  tlie  great  revolution  which  has 
taken  ])lace  in  metaphysics,  to  underrate  the  masters  of  the 
Scottisli  ])hiloso])hy,  or  to  regard  them  as  jiassed  into  obscura¬ 
tion,  when  compared  with  the  late  idealists.  We  are  not 
tempted  to  treat  ca])tiously  a  ])hiloso])hy,  among  whose  masters, 
wliatever  lesser  discordances  there  may  have  existed  among 
themselves,  are  reckoned  the  worthily-great  names  of  Kant  and 
Fries,  Fichte  and  Krug,  Wagner  and  J^schenmayer  ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding,  we  must  highly  rate  the  Scottish  ])liilosophers, 
whose  reputation,  wluitever  ])hiloso])hical  theory  may  be  in 
fashion  for  the  time,  will  not  s])e(*dily  ])ass  away.  Chalmers 
justly  ranks  among  the  DU  vwjorcs  of  Ins  country.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties,  at  St.  Andrews,  at  a  season  when  the  evil  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Hume  was  still  ])erce))tible  in  the  schools — that 
vigorous  <and  unshrinking  philoso])her,  acute  and  cogent,  clear 
and  elegant — who,  while  he  demolished  the  idealist  theoiy', 
which  was  the  commonly-received  ])hiloso])hy  in  England,  was 
tile  most  formidable  sce])tic  of  his  age.  Jlis  scepticism  was  not 
that  vulgar  doubting  which  is  the  issue  of  unreasoning  and  ill- 
conditioned  souls,  but  a  result  to  which  he  attained,  perhaps,  by 
the  peculiar  bias  of  his  mind,  but  certainly  after  vast  research. 
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a  familiar  acquaintanco  with  the  loftier  sciences,  and  based,  too, 
upon  the  assumed  entire  deceptiveness  ot  those  iaculties  with 
which  God  has  endowed  man— a  position  which  supposed  man 
the  dupe  ot  his  senses,  which  destroyed  the  lestinp^-j^iound  ot 
all  human  kuowled{^e,  and  which  tended  to  an  unhesitating^ 
denial  of  a  ])ower  sii])crintending  and  ordering;  human  atlairs, 
and  of  a  futurity  which  is  to  develo])  the  immense  results  of 
mairs  present  conduct.  It  is  ])lain,  that  this  sul)tle  dialectician 
liad  stricken  a  mighty  blow  at  that  truth  which  is  ever  the 
handmaid  of  sound  j)hilosojihy ;  and  the  various  ])rofessors  ot 
ethical  science,  in  combating  Ins  meta])hysical  scepticism,  had 
gone  out  into  a  very  wide  and  ill-detined  field.  1  hey  had 
strangely,  and,  ])erhaps,  in  some  cases  illogically,  connected 
or  j^artially  confused  the  science  of  mind  with  that  ot  morals,  re¬ 
jecting  all  aid  from  that  volume  which  contains  not  merely  the 
sum,  but  the  ])hiloso])hy  of  human  duty.  It  w’as  the  judicious  aim 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  sessional  course,  to  treat  the  philosophy 
of  morals  as  the  plnloso]diy  of  duty,  showing  man’s  duty  both 
to  man  and  to  God — touching,  too,  u])on  tlu;  science  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  ethics — adverting  to  the  strength  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity;  and,  to  quote  from  his  testimony  before  the  royal 
commissioners  appointed  to  visit  the  universities  of  Scotland, 

‘  endeavouring  to  make  it  ])alpable,  that  the  philosophy  of  a  true 
llaconiau  mind  is  that  ])hilosophy  which  would  lead  us  to  cast 
down  all  our  antecedent  conceptions,  and  to  sit  down  with  the 
docility  of  little  children  at  the  bar  of  an  authentic  commu¬ 
nication  from  heaven,  jirovided  that  its  authenticity  has  been 
established.’  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  under  a  teacher 
at  once  so  able  and  so  enlliusiastic,  a  fame  attached  to  the 
I  niversitv  of  St.  Andrews  to  which  it  had  been  for  nianv 
years  a  stranger ;  lor  he  carried  the  energy  and  vigour  of  the 
]mlpit  into  the  class-room,  and  whether  he  was  discussing  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  ])ropounded  iqmn  virtue,  or 
dilating  upon  the  great  subjects  of  social  and  political 
economy,  he  became  lor  the  time,  in  the  hearts  of  liis  hearers, 
tlie  arbiter  ol  truth.  11  he  did  not  condense  his  thoughts  in 
a  manner  ecpially  happy  with  some  of  his  contemporaries — if 
he  used  circuitous  blows  where  others  had  stricken  directly  at 
the  object,  he,  at  any  rate,  in  no  small  degree  kindled  enthu¬ 
siasm  among  his  students,  conqjelling  even  the  idle  to  be 
industrious,  and  convincing  his  class  that  something  not 
altogether  useless  may  be  conceived  even  by  the  brain  of  a 
ullard.  His  verbosity  clfected  more  than  the  close  and  care- 
u  y-pruned  }>roductions  of  other  men.  No  auditor  of  his  would 
ia\e  spared,  without  regret,  a  single  phrase  or  expression,  for 
c\eu  in  his  pleonasm  there  w'as  Pow'cr 
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I’.iit,  amid  all  Ids  splendid  snecesscs  as  a  i.rotesso.  ^  ' 

sopl.v  in  the  university.— amid  the  incessant  '"“I 

teils'ol-  Ids  nHiire,  lie  fm-ot  not  Ids  destiny  as  =\ctU/.en  o  he 
spiritual  world,  a.ul  a  heritor  of  the  Idessui^s  ol 
That  diarv  of  his,  from  wliieli  so  many  extracts  ate  nitu  ^  ^ 
into  the  liistorv  before  us,  I'vinees  liis  ,  , 

a  realization  of  the  divine  life  in  lits  soul.  ^\  ell  he  kne  t  . 
man  attains  to  di-nity  only  as  he  attains  to  l'"*;'^'’ ’ 
shows  ami  pomps  of  time  blinded  hint  not  to  the 
moral  worth  is  the  only  true  nobility,  lie  lived  in  ' 

si.here  of  sacred  and  serene  eontem])lation,  wine  i  the  diseoids 
of  this  troublous  world  could  not  agitate.  IVaee  seemed 
enthroned  in  Ids  soul,  ridversity  jetilousies  tind  bickerings— 
the  troubles  and  animosities  ot  tlie  world— stormy  seeiies  in 
tlie  .Xssemblv  of  Ids  ehureh;-all  these  indtieneed  merely  the 
iibvsieal  am'l  the  oiitwiird ;  for  his  sotil  dwelt  in>art  Iroin  the 
strife  of  nartv,  tnid  the  eonfused  noise  ot  secular  coinmotion. 
To  have  life’ in  t'hrist,  and  to  live  to  linn  lioin  wlioiii  he 
derived  tluit  mdder  life,  was  at  once  his  aim  and  ns  satislac- 
tion.  Amid  jealousies  and  eonlliets,  turmoils  and  agitations, 
he  (luatied  tit  the  uiiriiiiled  fountain  of  truth,  and  louml  rest 
where  others  had  found  only  distractions  and  disastcis. 

During  the  course  of  his ‘life.  Dr.  Clialmers  again  and  again 
realized  the  eonstiint  exiierieiiee  of  all  good  iiieii,— that  Iretpieiit 
sorrow  is  the  earthlv  heritage  of  the  just.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  virtue  is  reached  iiy  a  iiatli  of  thorns  and  rtiggedncss.  U  as 
it  not  of  old  time  said,  by  Him  who  is  virtues  great 
nreceiitor- ‘  He  that  taketh  not  u])  bis  cross  e.iiniot  be 
niv  disciple’?  The  imrest  gold  has  been  oltmiest  in  the  ern- 
eiiile.  The  soul's  dross  is  not  seldom  removed  by  the  nillueiicc 
of  sorrow  ;  and  it  is  always  in  ticeordiinee  with  the  laws  ol 
man’s  spiritual  progress,  that  the  imre  and  the  holy  shall  be 
develoi.cd  ill  his  heart  by  the  rude  nilluences  o  adversity. 
Wisely  and  well  has  the  world-poet  uttered  a  truth,  which  he 
liangs  upon  the  simplicity  ol  ancient  table. 


‘  Sweet  are  the  \ises  of  adversity, 

AVhieh,  like  the  toad,  ii^dy  and  vcnoiiious, 
Yet  hath  a  precious  jewel  iii  his  head.’ 


So  Chaliiicrs,  during  his  residence  at  St.  Andrew’s,  once  more 
learnt  that  no  height  of  worldly  fame  is  beyond  the  reach  ot 
ealaiiiitv.  In  18-it,  his  sister  Isabel  was  stricken  by  that 
dcstrov’er  who  had  already  preyed  upon  other  nieiiibers  ot  her 
familv;  and  lingering  on  throiigli  the  late  autumn,  ‘  a  ])atient 
sutferer,  Iving  meekly  in  the  hands  of  Oo<l,  the 
tinished  her  earthly  course.  In  the  l  ebruary  ol  In. 
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was  siiuiinoiicd  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  niothei  ,  and  as  the 
shadows  close<l  on  the  serene  evening  of  her  days,  her  son 
endeavoured,  by  his  affectionate  and  tender  ministrations,  to 
prepare  lier  for  entrance  upon  that  august  and  traiKpiil  abode 
wliere  the  eternal  are.* 

The  Oder  of  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  in  the  University 
of  London,  induced  him  to  visit  England,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
making  such  inquiries  as  were  needful  to  a  judicious  conclu¬ 
sion,  wliether  to  reject  or  to  accept  that  a})pointment.  During 
his  sojourn  in  England,  he  met  Irving,  Coleridge,  and  others, 
wliose  names  are  now  famous  in  the  national  history.  Of 
Coleridge  he  formed  a  very  inadequate  conce})tion  ;  jnartly,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  understand  that  profound  dreamer,  and,  partly, 
because  he  did  not  see  him  sufliciently  often  to  lorin  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  mind.  Irving  and  Coleridge,  however,  had 


niany^  ])oints  of  similarity  ;  and  between  them  there  ap})ears  to 
have  existed  a  perfect  communion  of  s]nrit.  If  Coleridge  were 
like  the  risen  sun,  shedding  an  unclouded  splendour  upon  liis 
own  loved  vallev  of  (’haiuouni,  Irving  resembled  the  morning 
star  attendant  on  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  ])aling  its  lire 
before  the  lustre  of  the  nobler  light.  That  eloquent  enthusiast, 
not  as  yet  led  to  his  ultimate  madness  on  the  subject  of  the 
unknown  tongues,  sat  enraptured  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  of 
all  others  loved  the  mysticism  and  transcendentalism  of  the 
German  ))hiloso])hy,  and  drank  in  inspiration  from  his  won¬ 
drous  utterances.  We  think  the  British  public  has  yet  to 


receive  a  correct  and  impartial  biography  of  Edward  Irving,  as 
it  has  yet  to  render  justice  to  his  memory.  It  is  undeniable, 
that  he  had  a  strangely  jiowerful  eloquence — that  his  soul, 

‘  one  ot  the  noblest  natures,’  could  take  the  loftiest  flights,  out- 
speeding  and  out-reaching  tin*  wildest  imaginings  of  other  men 
— mingling,  or  lancying  that  it  mingled,  with  the  star-like  hosts 
of  the  surpassing  spirits,  whose  existence  is  everlasting, 
and  whose  perlect  natures  are  employed  in  an  unwearying 
service  lor  truth ;  or  penetrating  to  the  world,  where  the 
vicious,  lor  ever  lost  to  virtue  and  to  virtue’s  recom])ence, 
dwell  in  that  ])alpable  darkness  in  which  the  light  of  hope  is 
quenched  tor  ever.  In  untiring  flights,  his  great  s])irit  sought 
those  ab\smal  homes  at  which  the  eager  souls  of  Dante  and 
Milton  had  only  glanced  before  him  ;  and,  filled  with  the 
thought  oi  all  that  was  most  joyous  and  most  wretched  in  the 
possibdities  of  human  destiny,  he  became  unfitted  lor  the  toil¬ 
some  ncti\ities  of  his  London  life;  wandered  from  the  orbit  of 
ut}  ,  lost  himself  in  the  vastness  of  his  own  conceptions  ;  and, 
rokeii-hearted,  died  before  his  time,  doing  only  too  little  by 
ail  endea\our  to  accomplish  more  than  is  permitted  to  man. 
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Possessed  of  the  enthusiasm,  and  almost  of  tlie  genius,  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  hards,  and  familiar  in  a  remarkable  degree  with 
their  writings,  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  pulpit  orators,  had  not  a  grand  and  unchecked 
imagination  led  him  fatally  astray.  'J'he  ])()puhir  opinion  may 
be  a  correct  one,  that  great  genius  is  often  near  akin  to 
madness;  it  may  liave  been  so  with  Irving.  At  any  rate,  we 
lind  in  this  volume  narrations  of  his  eccentricities  ; — 

‘  Versons  who,  from  the  eomhinatioii  of  talent  and  oddity,  have  made  a 
noise  in  the  w(»rhl,  must  lay  tlieir  account  for  being  the  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  in  all  sorts  of  companies.  Such  a  man  is  Edward  Irving,  who 
onci;  acted  as  an  assistant-preacher  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  Tron  church, 
(ilasgow.  When  Irving  was  associated  with  me  at  Glasgow  [said  Dr. 
(■halmers],  he  did  not  attract  a  large  congregation,  but  he  completely 
attached  to  himself  and  to  his  ministry,  a  limited  number  of  j)crson3  with 
whose  minds  his  own  was  in  allinity.  1  have  often  observed  this  t;lfect 
|)roduced  by  men  whose  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  are  peculiar  or 
eccentric.  They  possess  a  attraction  for  minds  assimilated  to 

their  own.  (irari/aflon  is  much  better  than  mat/nrlishi.  1  undertook  to 
open  Irving’s  new  chapel  in  London.  Idle  congregation,  in  their  eagi'r- 
ness  to  olitain  seats,  had  already  been  assembh'd  about  three  hours. 
Irving  said  lie  would  assist  me  liy  reading  a  chapter  for  me  in  tlu^  first 
instance,  lie  chose  llu!  very  longest  chapter  in  tin*  bible,  and  went  on 
witli  his  exposition  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  my  turn  came,  of  what 
use  eouhl  I  bt*  in  an  exhausted  receiver?  On  another  similar  occasion  he 
kindly  protlered  me  the  same  aid,  adding,  “  I  can  be  short.”  1  said, 
“  How  long  will  it  take  you  ?”  He  answered,  “  Only  one  iiouk  and 
FORTY  .MiNETFs.”  “ 'fheu,”  replied  I I  iiiust  decline  tlu*  favour.”  *  *  ♦ 
My  friend,  Mr.  E.,  invited  a  party  to  supper.  Some  of  his  guests  had 
three  miles  to  walk  home  after  the  meal.  Hut,  htj'orf  its  commencement, 
Mr.  E.  reipiesti^d  Irving,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  to  read  the  bible  and 
e\j)ound.  He  began  and  continued  a  discourse,  which  manifested  not 
even  a  tendency  towards  termination  until  midnight.  The  supper  was  of 
course  (‘ither  burnt  u])  or  grown  cold.  When  the.  clock  struck  twelve, 
Mr.  E.  tremblingly  and  gently  suggested  to  him  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  draw  to  a  close.  “  Who  art  he  replied,  with  ])rophctie  miergy, 

“  who  darest  to  interrupt  the  man  of  God  in  the  midst  of  his  administra¬ 
tions?”  He  pursui‘d  his  eommentary  for  some  time  longer,  then  closed 
the  book,  and  waving  his  long  arm  o\T*r  the  head  of  his  host,  uttered  an 
audible  and  deliberati^  prayer  that  his  oifeiice  might  be  forgiven.’ — 
pp.  271-2. 

We  iimst  not  omit  the  mention  of  Dr.  (’luilmers’s  labours, 
at  St.  Andrews,  as  a  Christian  ])hilanthro])isL  He  had  marked 
out  for  himself  a  district  of  the  town  adjacent  to  his  residence, 
and  when  his  sessional  duties  and  fatigues  were  over,  he  visited 
the  families  inhabiting  the  locality',  and  begged  the  attendance 
of  their  children  at  his  Sabbath-school.  Indolence  is  hateful  to 
a  good  man.  If  he  have  no  sphere  for  his  benevolent  exertions, 
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be  rests  not  till  be  bas  discovered  one.  And  it  is  not  easy  for 
ns  to  find,  in  the  bistory  ol  any  individiialj  a  lecoid  ot  conduct 
in  ^vbIcb  ibere  is  more  ot  moral  lo\eliness  tban  in  tbat  of  i 
Cbalmers,  the  orator  and  ])bilosoi)ber,  siirroiinded  on  the 
Sunday  evening  by  the  cbildren  of  tbe  poor  — tbe  ragged  and 
fold  denizens  of  wynds  and  lanes,  of  unsunned  courts  and 
cellars,— teaebing  them  tbat  trutb  wbicb  raises  man  to  the 
companionsbij),  and  wbicb  shall  ultimately  invest  biin  with  the 
dignity,  of  angels.  The  truly  great-bearted  undervalue  not  the 
bumblest  means  of  doing  good ;  and  this  far-seeing  son  of  science 
well  knew  that  tlie  iidiabitants  of  heaven,  even  in  their  ])erfect 
bliss,  would  have  delighted  to  share  with  him  in  tbe  dignity  of 
})bilantbro])ic  labour.  For  tbe  instruction  of  these  children, 
])oor  and  ignorant,  C’balmers  made  careful  ])reparaiion  ;  and 
ins  family  still  ])ossess  and  treasure  the  stray  leaves  on  which 
lie  wrote  out  the  questions  for  each  evening.  Students  and 
others  soon  attended  with  tbe  ])oor  children,  and  tbe  class 
became  so  burdensome  to  him,  from  its  numbers,  tbat  bed’ound 
it  necessary  to  commit  bis  Sunday  school  to  tbe  supervision  of 
one  of  bis  more  advanced  students ;  while  be  lectured,  every 
Sunday  evening,  on  religious  tojiics,  to  a  class  of  tbe  under¬ 
graduates,  who  crammed  bis  large  dining-room.  As  tbe  result 
of  these  lectures,  a  strong  religious  zeal  was  kindled  among 


tbe  students;  religious  indillerence,  wbicb  bad  ])revailed  among 
them  to  an  alarming  extent,  was  dissipated ;  Sabbath-morning 
prayer-meetings  were  instituted;  and  several  ])reacbing-stations 
were  established  in  tbe  districts  around  8t.  Andrews,  in  whose 
services  tbe  lamented  Mr.  Adam,  who  afterwards  jierisbed  as  a 
missionary  at  Calcutta,  and  Air.  Moby,  took  a  prominent  ])art. 
'J  be  residence  ol  Dr.  Chalmers  at  *St.  Andrews  produced  a 
conqdete  moral  revolution  within  the  walls  of  tbe  university. 
In  a  foregoing  ])ortion  of  this  history,  it  was  shown  tbat  Dr. 

(  halmers  bad  taken  up  tbe  missionary  idea,  with  all  the 
warmth  and  eagerness  ot  bis  benevolent  and  unwearying 
nature.  1  he  true  missionary  zeal  is  eminently  contagious. 
1  be  healthy  enthusiasm  td  the  immortal  Carey  had  spread  lar 
and  wide  in  the  land ;  and  among  the  gifted  and  the  good, 

tluue  was  none  whom  it  more  entirely  possessed  than  Dr. 
Chalmers.  •'  ^ 

Shortly  after  bis  arrival  at  St.  Andrews,  be  bad  become,  by 
imiUition,  ]uesident  of  a  missionary-society,  composed  of 
1  iristuins  ol  ditlerent  denominations.  Under  bis  ])rcsidcncy,  a 
ne^^  spirit  seenied  to  be  inluscd  into  tbe  monthly  meetings  of 
that  society,  which,  before  bis  acceptance  of  tbe  office,  bad  been 
lait  very  thinly  attended.  But  it  was  chielly  within  the 
uni\ ei  sit \ ,  among  the  students  attending  bis  lectures,  tbat  his 
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indiuM.ec  l.n.l  u  most  happy  oHoct.  Tliero  can  bo  lu.  doubt  that 
u  |j:onms  ol  tho  (  hnstian  rch^ton  is  tho  Konius  of  proselvtism 
o  olunol,  of  Chr.st  is  osson.ially,  and  umst  ever  bo,  nn'til 

To  ilfaoro'!?’'  ‘’■"‘"'•’I'  “h'«>essivc  corporation. 

Jo  attack  oil  oil,,  very  dovolopmoiit  of  it,  demand  the 

><  niaKO  of  mankind,  and  to  assort  hor  ri^iit  of  sni.romaov  bv 

-Miisliim.  ■,  .ril ...  r  r  ■  M  •  !  "I'l'ononts,  arc  the  distin- 

"..Ii'  ^I'r'stianity.  Stimnlated  bv  a  lofty 


omlinsiasm,  like  tliat  wliioh  glowed  in  tho  breasts  of  tlie 
hcialds  of  tlio  primitive  chnrcli,  moved  with  the  tenderost  pitv 
h)i  the  sons  .and  daughters  of  heathonisni,  and  ooiivincod  too  tloU 
the  redcmiptive  purpose  of  .Jehovah  is  in  harni.in  with  -il  ’  e 
IS  revealed  to  ns  of  his  ever-en.lnrin-  niorev  -Im  .  . 

ns  stn.lonts  on  tho  high  ami  eonstaiu  chain, \;f  tile  chK  n'l. on 

not  a 'll-rof 'ti,er‘  -tinl  lie  produced,  amoi,.. 

Ii»‘-  of  fio.  faidM;:X.rim  d’S‘ 

passed  from  this  tronhlous  cwrld.  Me  rests  wi  i  n 

are  eognizant  of  the  great  facts  of  ecclc.hasde  ’  hi  V  ' n 
readily  remember  that  the  snecessfiil  develoimirnt  f  n"'’ 
Moiiarv  idea  resuscitated  the  Ib.ni  h  c  ,  on  1  v  l'"'* 

socaiied  numbered,  and  her  glory  for  e!er  lun. '  ''‘Y" 

vigorous  invasion  of  the  German  and  .Swiss  refl.rme/s  Sc  ^  *  t"’ 
liad  the  thnnder-clond  of  Wittenberg  burst  noon  the  \ 
than  a  new  day  arose  upon  her;  and  as  soon  aT ,  n 
'yonght  hv  that  storm  were  pmeoived,  they  were  reiiairotr''  Tn 
hen  of  being  attacked  in  her  ow  n  fortress  the  It-n  ‘  i  i 
. . .  »«K.cs..,c 
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Jesus,  whose  primary  idea  is  that  of  proselytism,  made  head 
against  the  churches  of  the  reformation.  ^  ery  few  years  had  . 
passed  away,  after  the  indomitable  Luther  had  found  rest  in  • 
heaven,  and  the  zealous  servants  of  the  pontificate  had  gone 
forth  into  the  most  distant  and  the  most  inhospitable  climates  in 
the  world,  carrying  with  them  the  creed  and  the  symbols  of 
their  church.  On  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  in  the  cold  wilds 
of  Siberia,  these  untiring  ministers  had  toiled ;  and  their  bones 

_ for  not  a  few  of  them  came,  by  their  zeal,  to  an  untimely  end 

_ lay  bleaching  on  the  upland  plains  of  Asia,  or  in  the 

mountain-gorges  of  the  Indian  peninsula;  and  so  soon  as 
some  of  that  illustrious  band  perished,  others,  emulous  of  the 
martyr’s  glory,  took  their  station  in  the  gap.  Thus,  with  strange 
rapidity,  the  Romish  church  had  won  converts  from  the  very 
strongholds  of  heathenism  ;  shed  her  light,  for  a  brief  hour, 
upon  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  China  and  Japan;  and 
strove  to  illumine  the  savage  inhabitants  of  islands,  which, 
before,  had  been  deemed  to  exist  only  in  the  song  of  the  poet  or 
in  the  romance  of  the  early  navigator.  History,  though  she  re¬ 
cord  the  life-deeds  of  many  generations,  teaches  ahvays  this  truth 


— that  the  same  causes  will  produce  similar  effects  in  every  age 
and  under  all  phases  of  society.  And  certain  we  are,  if  pro- 
testantism  is  ever  to  be  revived  upon  the  earth,  its  great  truths 
triumphantly  maintained,  and  its  hold  upon  the  consciences  of 


men  again  to  become  vigorous  and  enduring,  these  will  ensue,  * 
just  as  the  protestant  churches  apprehend  and  fulfd  the  J 
peculiar  obligation  which  lies  upon  all  who  love  and  serve  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Rut  let  the  knowledge  of  that  duty,  in 


relation  to  etach  believer’s  apostleship,  once  obtain  in  the 
protestant  communities — that  Christianity  must  be,  from  its 


very  nature,  essentially  aggressive — and  that  the  only  way  to 
triumph  is  by  an  unceasing  effort  after  proselytism,  and  the 
down-stricken  truth  of  the  sixteenth  century  will  speedily 
revive  and  reign  in  the  world.  In  no  other  way  shall  we  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  the  Romish  church,  whose  ceaseless 
activity  all  tends  to  one  result — to  increase  the  number  of  her 


adherents;  and  it  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  as  each  believer — 
comprehending  the  fact  that  the  Divine  Being  efiects  his 
gracious  purposes,  for  the  most  part^  on  this  earth,  by  the 
ministrations  of  man — shall  perceive  and  acknowledge  his  duty 
towards  them  who  arc  without  the  pale  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  shall  give  his  unremitting  efforts  tow’ards  the  conversion  of 
all  such,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  that  truth  shall  go  fortli 
on  her  sublime  and  triumphant  march,  and  that  the  church 
shall  win  the  world  for  her  Lord.  Would  that  those  men  of 
learning  and  worth,  who  occupy  posts  similar  to  that  held  by 
r.  Chalmers,  were  as  eager  as  he  that  their  pupils  should 
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understand  llie  distinctive  idea  of  tlieir  relijj^ion,  and  should 
zealously  perforin  that  duty  which  it  demands  fioin  each  one 
who  ])rofesses  it.  How  invaluahle  would  such  men  be,  both  in 
llie  national  universities  and  in  the  noneontorniist  eollej^es ! 
'I'heir  ])rofessional  enerji^y  and  heartiness  in  this  matter  would 
do  much  to  dis])el,  from  the  minds  of  the  younjj^,  tliat  silly 
sentimentality  which  fosters  the  traetarian  absurdities ;  a  new 
and  whol(\sume  religious  feeling  would  be  excited  among  ns  ; 
and  ]U()testantism  would  not  only  gain  renewal  of  strengtli,  but 
would  necessarily  go  forth  con(|uering  and  to  coiujuer.  AVc 
would  combat  Uomanism,  not  by  crying  out  for  the  uncer¬ 
tain  help  of  governmental  interference,  not  by  seeking  for  the 
strong  arm  of  the  secular  power,  to  hold  back  the  advances  of  a 
foe  who  is  too  insidious  to  be  met  and  overthrown  bv  such 


means  ;  but  by  awakening  once  more  the  fervent  missionary- 
s])irit,  by  calling  forth  to  action  in  this  course  the  dormant 
energies  of  the  protestant  churches,  and,  most  of  all — and 
C’halniers-like — by  kindling  the  llame  of  a  missionary-enthu- 
siasni  in  our  various  seats  of  learning. 

In  the  September  of  lS‘27,the  Martpiis  of  Lansdownc  ofl’ered 
Dr.  Chalmers  the  living  of  St.  Chithbert’s  in  Edinburgh,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Moncrielf,  who  had  been  for  more 


than  lifty  years  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 


1'his 


olii‘r,  which  was  made  with  all 


that  eourteousness  so  charac¬ 


teristic  of  the  now  venerable  statesman,  was  declined  ;  and,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  J)r.  Jiitchie  was  compelled  by  long- 
continued  ill  health  to  resign  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the 
rniversity  of  hhlinburgh. 

On  ( )etober  .‘H  st,  the  town  council  and  magistrates  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  unanimously  elected  Dr.  (dialmers  to  fill  the  vacant 
chair — the  highest  ])ost  any  Scottish  clergyman  could  occupy. 
'J'he  ap])ointinent  was  made  so  elos(‘ly  u])on  the  o])ening  of  the 
session,  that  he  was  requested  not  to  enter  upon  his  office  till 
aft('r  the  la])se  of  a  year,  so  that  he  might  have  time  to  make 
considerable  ])reparation  for  the  duties  of  his  chair.  He  gave 
his  first  lecture  in  the  Eniversity  of  halinburgh,  on  November 
KUh,  18*2S,  to  .a  large  and  delighted  auditory;  and  he  went 
through  a  session  of  remarkable  success.  In  April  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  lost  his  favourite  brother,  Alexander,  bv  that 
disease,  it  would  seem,  which  had  swept  off  others  of  their 
family.  During  the  winter  of  lS->}),  the  Scottish  churches  were 
agitated  and  disturbed  by  some  newly-broached  o])inions,  to 
wliich  the  op])osing  ])arties  gave  tln^  convenient  title  of  heresy. 
To  Mr.  Irving’s  o])inions  we  have  already  made  slight  allusion. 
Scarcely  had  the  agitation  caused  by  Mr.  Irving’s  doctrines 
subsided,  than  a  new  cause  for  disquietude  was  discovered,  in 
the  publication,  by  Mr.  Thomas  J!^rskine5  of  a  treatise  entitled 
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i  I'reciicss of tlic  Gospel,'  Jiwork  m'Iiosc  %ci\  title,  one  Mould 
think,  bhoiiia  liave  chaviiiecl  and  delighted  all  who  believed  in 
Christ’s  embassy  of  mercy  to  our  earth.  This  work  was  very 
oHensive  to  many  ;  and  the  cause  of  ofience  may  have  existed, 
perha])s,  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  .  liii  skine  eiidea\  oiu  ed  to 
found  his  position  on  the  word  ot  (lod,  as  that  (to  (|uote  wluu 
our  author  says  with  much  naivete)  ‘  it  appeared  to  many  to 
run  counter  to  the  strict  doctrine  ot  C  alvinism.  Shortly  alter 
the  appearance  of  this  work,  the  llev.  Mr.  Cam])bell,  ot  liow, 
])roclaimed  opinions  very  much  in  harmony  with  those  of  ^Ir. 
Erskiiie.  He  unfortunately  belonged  to  the  state-church,  and 
was,  therefore,  cited  before  the  General  Assembly.  In  ouv 
happy  days  of  missionary  operations  and  of  llible-societies, 
&c.,  wdiose  sole  purpose  is  to  make  the  blessings  of  redemp¬ 
tion  commensurate  with  the  family  of  man,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  that  august  conclave  could  keep  either  their  coun¬ 
tenances  or  their  seats,  during  the  trial.  J3r.  Chalmers,  who 
had  a  considerable  share  of  the  national  carefulness  and  saga¬ 


city,  remained  aloof  from  these  agitations.  He  did  not,  even 
l)y  word,  commit  himself  to  either  ]>arty  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  indeed  his  biographer  all  but  admits  the  fact, 
that  his  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  accused,  and  with  that 
benignant  catholicity  of  sentiment,  for  the  proclamation  of  which 
he  was  arraigned  before  his  e(jualsand  his  judges.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  error  seems  to  have  been  a  hair’s-breadtli  departure  from 
that  dry  scholastic  theology  which  our  northern  friends  so  much 
admire ;  whose  terminology  is  grateful  to  their  ears  rather 
because  it  has  the  sanction  of  Knox,  than  that  it  is  entirely 
warriuitable  by  the  Word  of  God.  We  have  not  now  sjiace  to 
enter  u]>on  a  narrative  of  the  hair-splitting  processes  and  insuf¬ 
ferable  dogmatical  quibblings,  to  which  ^Ir.  (’amjibell’s  o])ini()ns 
were  subjected  ;  but  in  the  issue,  it  is  very  clear  that  that  auto¬ 
cratic  assembly  deemed  man  to  be  responsible  for  his  o])inions, 
not  merely  to  God,  but  to  man  ;  for  they  solemnly  dcjiosed 
him  iroin  the  oilice  of  the  sacred  ministry.  That  is,  because 
this  young  minister  believed  in  the  universality  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  these  stern  ])resbyters  expelled  him  from  his  ])ulpit  and 
his  home,  removed  his  means  ol  livelihood,  and  branded  him  as 
unfit  any  longer  to  expostulate  with  the  sinful  and  the  guilty, 
and  to  ])ioelaim  the  mercy  ot  Him  of  whom  it  is  said,  ‘  He  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  tor 
those  of  the  whole  world.’  Hie  tasted  death  for  every  man.’* 
\yih  no  bias  lor  either  ])arty,  we  would  still  hope  that  instances 
o  so  atrocious  an  assumption  of  the  divine  right  are  very  rare 

r.n„  fTi  I?  Campbell  was  one,  however,  which  would  be 

repudiated  alike  by  both  Calvinists  and  Arminians.-Ei)s. 
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in  the  ex])eriences  of  tlie  national  presbyterianism.  But  we 
arc  daily  more  and  more  convinced,  that  church  courts  and 
judiciary  religious  assemblies  arc  more  or  less  tyrannous.  There 
is  no  happy  and  safe  medium  between  rigid  adherence  to 
a  common  standard  and  universal  liberty  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Chalmers  transferred  both  his  usefulness  and  his  popu¬ 
larity  from  8t.  Andrew’s  to  Kdinburgh.  As  one  more  volume  is 
necessary  to  complete  this  history,  we  shall  not  notice  the  various 
circumstances  of  that  usefulness  ;  but,  before  we  draw  this 
article  to  a  close,  we  must  observe  that  he  took  a  prominent 
})art  in  every  ))olitical  discussion  of  the  day,  which,  according 
to  his  conscientious  judgment,  wmdd  be  beneficial  to  the  nation. 
In  our  opinion,  his  political  errors  were  not  few,  and  it  is  with 
regret  we  observe,  that  he  was  almost  always  ranked  on  the 
side  of  the  selfish  toryism  of  the  ])ast  generation:  though  we 
are  bound  to  believe  that  he  took  his  stand  there  with  a  clear 
conviction  of  duty.  In  18:30,  at  the  invitation  of  the  present 
Jiord  Montcagle,  he  was  invited  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  ])auj)erisni  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  set  himself  to  work  in  full 
earnest  to  complete  ‘  his  chief  earthly  ambition’ — a  ‘  Treatise  on 
Political  Kconomy.’  In  October  of  the  same  year,  under  the 
testamentary  directions  of  the  late  hbirl  of  Bridgewater,  the 
Bisho])of  liondon  invited  him  to  write  a  treatise  ‘  On  the  Adajita- 
tion  of  External  Nature  to  the  floral  and  Intellectual  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Man.’  This  invitation  he  at  once  comjdied  with,  and  the 
work,  now  known  as  one  of  ‘  The  Bridgewater  Treatises,’  for  the 
j>roduction  of  which  he  received  800/.,  apj)eared  in  18.3:3. 

I'lirec  thousand  copies  of  this  work  were  sold  at  once,  and  it 
became  a  decided  favourite  with  the  religious  and  scientific 
portion  of  the  community.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  18:3'2,  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  that  body  ;  and 
resolved  to  ])ut  an  end  to  the  Sabbath-breakfasts  and  dinners, 
with  which  certain  members  of  that  august  conclave  had  been 
accustomed  to  refect  themselves — a  measure  which,  it  is  said, 
gave  universal  satisfaction,  in  18:]  I,  the  Assembly  ])assed  that 
Act  which  is  known  as  the  Veto-law,  though,  it  would  seem,  Dr. 
Cliahners  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly  during  that  year, 
and  to  which  such  frequent  allusion  was  made  in  the  course  of 
the  non-intrusion  agitation,  to  the  successful  result  of  which  Dr. 
dial  tilers  prominently  contributed.  We  shall  not,  in  our  present 
notice,  discuss  the  (piestion  of  the  annuity-tax,  that  disgrace¬ 
ful  iuqiost  by  which — it  a])])cars,  originally,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Charles  I., — a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
have^bcen,  these  two  centuries,  yearly  mulcted;  as  that  subject 
forms  a  part  of  the  largt'i*  question  of  religious  establishments, 
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to  which  considerable  reference  must  be  made  in  the  foith- 
coniing  volume  of  this  history. 

In  1834,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  stricken  by  paralysis,  after  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertions  in  the  Assembly,  ainl— though  he  ultimately 
regained  his  health-“~for  many  weeks  it  was  feaied  that  a  cloud 
had  fallen  upon  his  mind,  lie  recovered  from  this  fearful 
malady  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  immediately  that  his 
strength  was  renewed,  he  began  to  give  himself  to  what  was 
‘the  dearest  object  of  his  existence’ — the  moral  elevation  of 
the  people.  To  ihis  end,  a])]dying  all  the  powers  of  his  great 
intellect,  and  all  the  sympathies  of  his  benevolent  nature,  it 
occurred  to  liim,  tliat  the  ignorance  and  spiritual  wretchedness 
of  the  masses  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  might  be  removed 
by  a  huge  scheme  of  church  extension,  lie  was  resolved  to 
bring  this  great  subject  before  the  religious  public;  and  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  attention  to  it  in  so  great  a  degree,  that 
the  church  of  Scotland  applied  to  the  government  to  assist  them 
in  the  realization  of  the  idea.  So  long  as  a  tory  goveniment 
was  in  office,  the  partisans  of  the  scheme  had  hoped  to  draw 
liberally  on  the  national  treasury;  but  when  the  Reform  Act 
had  become  the  law  of  the  land,  the  ojiposition  of  the  liberal 
portion  of  the  community  to  this  attempted  endow  ment  of  a  sect 
out  of  the  national  resources,  induced  Lord  Melbourne — who 
alw  ays  seemed  to  have  a  horror  of  presbyterianism — to  refuse  the 
grant.  Raflled,  and  almost  disheartened,  Dr.  Chalmers  assailed 
the  premier  with  repeated  letters,  but  with  little  success ;  Jind 
after  that  great  change  had  occurred,  that  utter  breaking  ofl‘ 
from  the  rstablisliment,  which  subsequently  took  place,  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  this  epoch  in  his  history,  from  his  more  advanced  age, 
we  doubt  not  that  he  had  considerable  cause  for  congratulation 
that  the  whig  premier  had  refused  to  augment  the  existing  Scotch 
establishment.  That  was  a  season  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
in  which  the  nonconformists,  by  simple  inaction,  lost  their 
golden  opportunity.  They  had  then  more  influence  with  the 
ruling  party  than  the  nonconformists  Inad  ])osscssed  since  the 
days  of  .lames  II. ;  but  they  allowed  the  fitting  time  to  pass  by. 
Reaction  strongly  set  in,  under  the  tractarian  imjiulse,  in  favour 
of  establishments,  and  dissent,  we  arc  convinced,  has  been  in 
partial  retrogression  since  the  period  of  that  fatal  inaction.  So 
lai,  however,  ns  the  chances  of  the  Scotch  endow’inent  seekers 
might  be  estimated,  it  was  impossible  to  grant  their  request. 
1  he  whole  reform-party  were  violently  opposed  to  any  further 
appropriation  of  the  ])ublic  money,  in  a  way  and  for  a  pur))osc 
which  the  majority  of  that  party,  at  that  time,  thought  to  be  both 

impiiliiic  and  unjust.  Hut  we  mav,  at  a  future  period,  return  to 
this  subject. 
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III  drawing  our  ])rcscnt  notice  to  a  conclusion,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  our  tliankfulness  that  a  work  of  sucli  valuable  biogra])hy 
has  been  added  to  the  literary  treasures  of  the  nation.  We 
heartily  thank  our  author  for  his  work,  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
an  impartial,  careful,  and  excellent  memoir,  and  wdiich,  wc  trust, 
will  be  sjieedily  completed.  It  is  with  considerable  regret, 
however,  that  we  repeat  our  objections,  expressed  in  our  notice 
of  the  previous  volumes,  to  tlie  vast  bulk  of  the  work.  Though 
this  third  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  very  creditable  to  its  accom- 
jdished  author,  we  must  protest  that  he  has  thought  it  right  to 
obtrude  upon  the  public  not  a  few  trivialities  in  the  private 
corres])ondence  and  frequent  journeys  of  T)r.  Chalmers.  These 
things  can  neither  interest,  teach,  nor  amuse  the  ]uiblie,  and  they 
ought  not  to  have  a]>peared  in  so  excellent  a  memorial  of  so 
great  a  man.  Some  of  them  are  sinqdy  silly  ;  others  of  them 
might  be  narrated  of  any  man  in  the  world ;  so  that  they 
are  not  even  the  accidents  of  our  hero.  We  arc  surprised 
that  the  excellent  author  was  ])ersuaded  to  j>rint  them.  'J'hc 
historians  of  our  great  men  often  weary  us  by  their  over 
jmiduction.  One  may  say  too  much  even  of  Doctor  (’halmers. 
A  vast  portion  of  this  history  is  a  recital  of  his  various  adven¬ 
tures  by  Hood  and  field — his  travels  and  his  ])ersonal  ex¬ 
periences  therein.  We  do  not  laud  that  monument  of  which 
the  basement  forms  the  larger  ])art.  Why  should  we  be  told 
everything  that  a  great  man  has  said  and  done  ?  Why  should 
the  public  be  dragged  after  him  in  his  various  ])ercgiinations  } 
A  hero  may  be  made  a  very  bore,  and  too  much  familiarity 
destroys  reverence.  Surely,  it  is  with  ])erfect  justice  we  con¬ 
demn  that  ])ainting  in  which  the  artist,  were  he  Cdialons  or  Dela- 
roche,  not  content  with  securing  a  good  likeness,  ])rcsents  us 
with  the  frivolous  minutijc  of  button* holes  and  shoe-buckles,  in 
sartorial!  exactitude.  We  are  certain  this  historv,  when  it  is 
comjilcted,  might  advantageously  be  compressed  into  two 
volumes ;  a  reduction  which,  it  seems  to  us,  would  make  it  less 
burdensome  and  more  saleable.  We  mak(?  these  remarks  in 
all  kindness.  We  wish  the  author  had  composed  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  biography,  and  hjfd  drawn  less  u])on  family-corres¬ 
pondence.  Dr.  Hanna  must  allow  us  to  add,  that  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  he  might  in  this  way  have  presented  the  ]mblic  with  a 
worthier  memorial  of  one  whose  memory  all  men  revere  and 
cherish. 
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Intended  to  illustrate  the  Progress  of  Public  Opinion  from  to 
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Commerce  may  be  regarded  by  the  student  of  history  ^vitll 
almost  equal  interest,  either  as  the  offspring  or  as  the  parent 
of  liberty  and  general  culture.  On  the  one  hand,  the  commer¬ 
cial  system  of  the  age  turns  the  course  of  reflection  backwards ; 
and  we  naturally  search  for  the  materials  out  of  which  it  has  been 
raised  to  its  j)resent  greatness.  Amongst  the  more  striking 
causes  of  the  grand  result,  we  may  ])roperiy  enumerate  political 
and  social  freedom,  shedding  health  upon  all  the  energies  of 
man;  and  human  refinement,  offering  strong  incentives  to 
honourable  rivalry,  and  announcing  noble  rewards  for  suc¬ 
cessful  labour. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  mav  think  of  commerce  as  bv  far  the 
most  beneficial  of  the  relations  which  have  subsisted  generally, 
amongst  men,  and  as  the  only  sort  of  fellowship  which,  as 
yet,  is  capable  of  universal  extension.  When  we  reflect  on  its 
legitimate  tendency  to  seek,  and,  indeed,  almost  to  crciate  for  its 
association  the  most  trustworthy  maxims  of  liberty,  and  the 
most  splendid  achievements  of  art,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  hail 
it  us  the  foster  parent  of  human  ])rogrcss — the  chief  j)romoter 
and  chief  guardian  of  all  that  is  good  for  man,  as  a  child  of 
earth.  With  such  views,  the  moralist  roj)airs  to  the  homes  of 
industry  and  the  marts  of  exchange,  when  he  desires  to  specu¬ 
late  safely  on  the  fortunes  of  trutli,  or  is  endeavouring  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  perfected  manliness  of  man.  With  such  views 
we  interrogate  the  past ;  m»t  to  ascertain  what  has  stimulated, 
and  strengthened,  and  extended  the  means  of  individual  or 
national  aggrandisement,  hut  to  verify,  by  an  extensive  and 
an  almost  instinctive  judgment,  that  commerce, 
so  mighty  and  so  beneficent  amid  the  desolations  of  war — 
so  mighty  even  in  her  chains — will  signalize  the  rolling  years 
of  her  freedom,  by  diffusing  the  ]irinciples  of  peace  and 
brotherhood ;  annihilating  the  boundaries  of  nations ;  super¬ 
seding  that  snarling  jealousy  about  landmarks,  w’hich  has  too 
long  been  identified  with  proper  national  ])ride ;  and  smother- 
ing  (for  (lod  alone  can  (jueuch)  the  burning  hatred  betw’een 
tn  )e  and  tribe,  the  very  universality  and  ferocity  of  w’hich  have 
led  men  to  canonize  murder  by  the  name  of  glory. 

IVul  our  limits  i)crmit,  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  many  illus- 
Uations  of  the  grounds  of  our  faith  for  the  future  in  the  absolute 
freedom  of  trade.  AN  e  can,  however,  merely  indicate  some  por- 
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tions  of  history,  whicli  mark  the  close  connexion  of  commerce 
with  liberty  and  civilization.  The  maritime  states  of  Asiatic 
Greece,  though  always  in  the  baleful  neighbourhood  of  gigantic 
dcs])otism,  and  generally  the  objects  of  tyrannical  envy  or  fear, 
were  long  the  conservatories  of  a  manly  independence,  begotten 
amidst  the  experiences  of  industry  and  traflic ;  and  the  main 
channels  (we  can  hardly  doubt)  by  which  the  wisdom  and  culture 
of  the  cast  came  to  educate  the  elegant  and  sterling  mind 
of  the  Hellenic  race.  And  when  we  view  them  in  the  faded 
light  with  which  the  story  of  their  fortunes  still  surrounds 
them,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  untimely  assaults  of  tyranny, 
or  still  more  deeply  (for  our  purpose)  their  very  excusable  sub¬ 
mission  to  ])rotection,  that  costly  ])ermission  of  tyrants.  When 
we  turn  to  Carthage,  wc  seem  to  be  dreaming  of  peaceful,  plod- 
(ling  citizens;  a  strange  but  well  consolidated  government; 
great  temjdes  of  merchandize  and  ])recious  argosies  in  many  a 
sea,  bearing  wealth  to  the  children  of  the  princes  of  l^yre.  Hut 
wc  awake  to  the  sounds  of  conflict;  fire  engirdles  to  defend, 
and  finally  creeps  to  consume,  her  stores  of  wealth  and  her 
pleasant  homes.  Hlood  flows  from  her  shore :  it  is  that  of 
subject  savages,  whose  incursions  for  vengeance  ami  ])lunder 
train  the  city  of  trade  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  convert  the  mer¬ 
chants  into  warriors.  Hlood  flows  again :  it  is  now  her  own,  her 
life  blood;  she  has  encountered  in  a  struggle,  not  for  equality, 
but  for  very  existence,  a  foe  trained  like  herself,  but  less  dis¬ 
tinctively  commercial,  and  accustomed  to  more  warlike  enemies. 
Yet,  this  much  we  know,  that  through  her  numerous  colonics, 
her  spirit  of  enterprise,  her  love  of  independence,  her  zeal  for 
learning  and  for  art,  long  survived  the  triunqdi  of  Home  ;  and 
when  Carthage  was  low  in  the  dust,  the  impulse  which  her  vast 
mercantile  ])oliey  had  given  to  the  ‘purpose  of  the  ages’  had  not 
utterly  ceased. 

Passing,  at  a  glance,  much  lower  down  in  the  procession  of 
history,  we  come  in  view  of  the  Italian  re])ublics,  smiling  sweetly 
with  liberty  and  elegance,  as  well  as  flashing  with  the  fire  of 
heroism  and  the  glitter  of  prosjicrity,  amid  the  poverty,  and 
enslavement,  and  brutality  of  mediicval  I’nirope.  I’aking 
Venice  as  a  specimen  of  the  sister  queens  of  commerce,  we  find 
that  the  establishment  of  her  very  home  was  a  struggle  with 
natural  difTicultii's,  well  nigh  as  daunting  as  any  that  have  ever 
been  surmounted  by  man;  and  th.at,  afterwards,  the  necessities 
and  rude  experience  of  an  adventurous  life  served  to  found,  in 
personal  hardihood,  the  greatness,  and  ])rosperity,  and  long- 
continued  inde])endence  of  her  sons.  When  her  trade  was 
crippled  by  external  and  hostile  combinations,  she  rose  in  self- 
defence,  and  became  warlike.  When  unexainjiled  and  easily- 
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earned  |irosperitv  whetted  the  national  appetite  for  j^ain,  she 
became  an  encroaching  power.  ^V  hen  the  appliances,  as  well 
as  tlie  fruits,  of  her  merchandize  were  treacherously  surrendered 
to  ulterior  designs  of  religious  or  secular  con(|uest,  she  was 
shorn  of  the  glory — her  peculiar  glory — as  the  city  wherein,  in 
addition  to  her  hoards  ol  jew’els  and  gold,  commerce  had 
garnered  its  harvest  of  wisdom,  of  moral  influence,  and  pleasant 
amenities.  It  is  true,  that  even  as  a  purely-coinmercial  state, 
she  arme^l  her  galleys,  drew  the  sword  of  aggression,  and  planted 
mighty  defences  around  all  her  markets.  lJut  the  character 
of  her  proceedings — so  far  as  they  were  unfavourable  to  the 
general,  and  even  to  her  ow  n,  higher  well-being — was  not  attri¬ 
butable  to  lier  commercial  habits,  but  w  as  simply  an  apostatizing 
from  commercial  principles.  A  mere  adventitious  monopoly, 
acquired  by  any  state,  is  not  only  immediately  injurious  to  its 
trade,  but  tells  fearfully,  in  the  long  run,  on  the  general 
character  of  the  ))co])lc.  So  far,  indeed,  arc  w  e  to  abstain  from 
attributing  the  evils  of  war  to  any  manifestation  of  the  genuine 
spirit  and  ])rinciples  of  commerce,  that  we  must  even  regard 
commerce  itself  as  first  destroyed,  or  vitally  injured,  or  trans¬ 
formed  into  its  very  contradictory,  before  war  can  be  delibe¬ 
rately  planned  for  its  extension  or  defence.  Commerce,  with 
any  protection  save  that  which  its  own  simple  law  s  w  ill  safely 
elaborate,  is  not  merely  stunted  in  its  dimensions,  but  almost 
utterly  deprived  of  its  due  lesthetieal  and  moral  efi’ect,  by  war. 
If,  then,  in  the  days  of  its  self-delusion,  as  also  in  the  days  of 
its  subjection  from  without,  it  has  still  distinguished  itself  by 
diligence  and  care,  in  all  that  aj)pcrtains  to  the  nobler  interests 
of  man,  may  we  not,  without  presumption,  augur  great  things 
for  that  luture  which  is  to  be  the  sphere  of  its  unfettered 
action?  We  do  not  deprecate  any  attempts  to  form  other  and 
worthier  ties  betw  een  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  still  less  do  we 
degrade  the  gospel  from  its  high  office  of  w  orking  out  peace  on 
earth,  and  procuring  true  and  enduring  liberty  for  man,  by 
making  him  spiritually  free.  But,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
probable  share  of  influence  which  commerce  will  exert  on  the 
character  and  destiny  of  men,  is  more  easily  calculable  than 
Uiat  of  any  other  agency  in  the  same  divine  w  ork.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  we  are  lain  to  droop  from  soaring  theories,  and  to  think 
of  trade  as,  after  all, nothing  better  than  a  system  in  which  self¬ 
ishness  meets,  in  selfishness,  its  appropriate  check ;  nothing 
more  deserving  of  thought  than  a  prodigious  device  for  expe¬ 
ditiously  and  wholesomely  feeding  and  clothing  the  dwellers 
upon  earth ;  or  nothing  more  spiritual  than  a  vast  mechanism 
for  the  accumulation  ol  personal  and  national  riches.  Yet,  at 
other  times,  its  wide-reaching  potency  appals  the  imagination, 
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>vlit‘n  wt*  regard  it  as  tlie  one  ever-widening  and  strengthening 
bond,  within  which  must  be  woven  all  other  kinds  of  brother- 
liood  among  men ;  as  the  one  channel  by  which  must  be  con¬ 
veyed  the  blessings  of  charity  and  culture,  from  the  civilized 
to  the  barbarian  and  slave :  just  as  it  is  the  channel  through 
which  the  rich  gifts  of  summer  climes  How  hither,  to  enrich  or 
grace  our  winter-land.  Whatever  instrumentality  men  seek  to 
put  in  operation  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  world,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  stations  of  commerce  are  like  stepping-stones  all 
round  the  earth  ;  and  the  great  brotherhood,  whose  chief  tie  is 
the  law  of  bargain  and  sale,  must  be  (or,  at  least,  will  be  most 
wisely)  recognised  as  thety])e  of  every  other  and  nobler  associa¬ 
tion  amongst  men.  Though  in  winging  its  way  through  the 
world,  it  sometimes  bear  seeds  of  evil,  and  drop  them  on 
every  soil;  yet  the  plants,  when  they  spring  u]),  will  hardly  be 
rare  or  exotic  to  any  land;  and  assuredly  it  will  often  and 
safely  carry  the  seeds  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

With  such  views  of  the  dignihed  mission  of  commerce,  we 
feel  that  no  ajiology  is  necessary  for  introducing  some  notice 
of  Alanehester,  ‘  the  metropolis  of  labour,’  and  in  some 
important  respects,  the  centre  of  the  commercial  world.  ‘  The 
metropolis,’  j)artly  because  of  its  vast  transactions  and  regal 
wealth;  still  more  by  reason  of  its  marked  centrality  and 
extreme  sensibility  to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  universal ;  and 
because  there  the  soundest  of  recognised  trade  principles  are 
most  commonly  exemplified;  but  chiefly,  ‘  the  metropolis  of 
labour^  because  there  a  school  of  philoso])hy  has  been  founded 
on  deductions  from  the  exj)crience  of  every  man’s  hard  working 
life,  which  recognises  the  dignity  and  rights  of  industry,  and 
is  labouring  to  secure  for  it  a  legitimate  measure  of  influence 
in  the  councils  and  law  s  of  this  great  commercial  state.  In  the 
opinions  and  skilful  operations  of  this  school,  we  see  commerce 
entering  in  good  earnest  on  the  discharge  of  its  higher  functions 
of  enlightening,  emanci])ating,  and  refining  the  world.  We 
devoutly  trust  that  the  simple,  salutary  maxims  of  honourable 
commerce  will  continue  to  mould  the  schemes  of  j)hiIanthropy, 
and  that  all  unwarranted  preference,  all  artificial  ])rotection,  all 
reliance  upon  laws  and  governments,  may  be  kept  from  warping 
and  cramping  the  ])rogress  of  knowledge,  as  they  have  too  long 
embarrassed  trade  and  starved  the  peo])le. 

There  is  indeed  a  small  mock-heroic  band  of  dandy  ])oliticians, 
with  whom  Manchester  is  still  a  synonym  for  vulgarity,  and  its 
growing  weight  in  the  country  a  subject  for  frantic  gnashing  of 
teeth  ;  but  to  the  wiser  members  of  the  older  political  schools 
the  name  signifies  a  power  demanding  at  times  a  busy  resistance, 
and  always  a  vigilant  watch,  lest  its  simple  doctrine,  backed  by 
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cfrectivo  discipline,  should  suddenly  sweep  awa>  the  dcaiest 
traditions  they  are  anxious  to  conserve.  These  men  aie  timid  ; 
and  they  may  well  be  so,  as  inheritors  of  a  ])olicy  \Nhich  ^^ill  not 
bear  the  light  of  growing  intelligence,  and  cannot  gainsay  the 
remonstrances  of  truth.  But  they  are  at  present  po^^ellul 
and  we  say  it  is  well.  Their  timidity,  in  itself  so  encouraging 
to  reformers,  dictates  a  course  of  resolute  and  close  rank  o])])o- 
sition  ;  and  this  opposition  does  incalculable,  though  rather 
thankless,  service  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  It  cries  halt  to 
impetuosity ;  it  engenders  habits  of  prudence  and  wariness  in 
those  whose  watchword  is  onward  ;  it  lurnishes  opportunity 
ami  inducement  for  serious  ])ondering  on  each  new  devclope- 
ment  or  application  of  princi])les;  it  imparts  to  every  victory 
the  interest  and  glory  which  used  only  to  be  attainable  by 
martyrdom  or  a  patriot’s  death  ;  and  lastly,  it  serves  to  sur¬ 
round  each  upward  stage  with  that  most  useful  hedgework  the 
estimation  of  its  im])ortancc  by  the  difficulty  of  its  attainment. 

In  the  course  of  every  great  agitation,  and  especially  such  as 
those  in  which  Manchester  has  taken  a  conspicuous  ])art,  the 
cause  of  roform  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  its  oj)])onents ; 
not  merely  to  the  negative  aid  of  brute  stuj)idity,  but  even  more 
to  the  clever  parading  of  arguments  and  facts.  First,  as  to 
arguments.  'J'heir  only  strength  being  in  their  subtlety,  when 
once  the  truth-seeker  has  been  fairly  puzzled  with  a  sophism, 
and  has  managed  his  own  extrication,  he  can  never  be  completely 
inystilied  nor  ever  long  hindered  in  his  high  vocation  by  any 
similar  falsehood  in  the  guise  of  truth.  Then,  with  regard  to 
facts  :-7-if  such  can  be  adduced  by  the  one  ])arty  which  the  other 
had  not  known,  or  had  failed  to  take  into  account,  the  real 
effect  produced  on  the  assailing  truth  is  to  strij)  off  an  im])edi- 
inent,  or  supydy  it  with  a  weapon.  It  is  driven  hack  by  such 
a  casualty  ;  but  it  is  driven  to  freer  and  firmer  ground. 

M  e  ])ropose  now,  under  the  able  guidance  of  ^Ir.  Prentice, 
a  general  retrospect  of  the  rise  and  ])rogress  of  the  earlier 
Manchester  school,  that  we  may  record  our  gratitude  to  the 
good  men  and  true  who  tended  and  directed  the  infancy  of 
modern  reform,  and  derive  some  fresh  wisdom  and  vigour  for 
^‘d’orts  in  the  same  glorious  but  trying  career. 

1  he  book  before  us,  exce])t  in  breadth  of  subjeet,  is  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  desired.  The  ‘personal  recollections’ 
provide  for  us  a  S])ace  in  current  history  identified,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  actual  observation  and  labours  of  the  writer. 
It  has  eviflfutly  been  maturely  reconsidered  and  cross- 
I'xamined  by  a  mind  seeking  freedom  from  bias,  and  Ji  heart 
filled  with  love  for  truth ;  and  it  is  given  to  the  world  before 
all  chance  of  discussion  or  correction  has  quite  passed  away. 
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Wc  accc])t  this  memorial  ot*  strange  times,  this  picture  of  a 
clieqiiered  political  life,  with  a  fresh  instalment  of  that  gratitude 
which  every  lover  of  truth  and  every  friend  of  man  owes  to 
Arcliihald  Prentice.  Our  satisfaction,  however,  is  soon  changed 
into  grumbling  and  disa])pointment.  We  regret  that  one  so 
ca])al)le,  in  all  resjiects,  should  not  have  given  to  the  world  a 
stately  history  of  liis  adopted  town ;  that  he  should  have 
commenced  so  late  and  concluded  so  early  the  history  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  general  ])olitics;  especially  that  he  should  have 
carried  us  no  farther  through  the  struggles  and  triumphs  which 
he  shared,  than  the  passing  of  the  Kussell  Reform  RilL 
We  would  fain  supjdy  some  of  the  antecedents  to  our  author’s 
record,  and,  at  the  close,  trace,  however  briefly,  the  sequel  of 
reform  up  to  the  present  time.  Rut  we  forbear ;  our  great¬ 
hearted  guide  calls  us,  and  we  must  set  forth  on  the  journey 
wliich  he  has  surveyed  and  ])re])ared  for  our  pilgrimage. 

French  and  cognate  revolutions  are  so  common  in  our  days, 
that  we  can  hardly  understand  the  terror  which  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  even  from  its  commencement,  excited  amongst  nearly  all 
classes  of  Englishmen.  Not  that  the  revolutions  of  our  own 
day  are  less  disastrous  in  their  effects  on  the  remuneration  of 
general  industry — indeed,  they  are  more  calamitous  in  this 
respect  than  formerly — but  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  last  century 
even  intelligent  men  in  the  ])rovinces  of  hhigland  generally 
knew’  less  and  cared  no  more  about  the  changes  of  public  opinion 
in  France,  than  we  do  about  the  causes  of  political  perturhatioii 
in  the  distant  ])rovincesof  the  Celestial  Em])ire.  If  they  had  been 
more  enlightened  on  the  real  state  of  opinion,  and  parties,  and 
])rinciples,  in  the  country  and  capital  of  France,  they  would  have 
seen  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  direct  influence  on  iMiglish 
institutions,  save  the  ])lainer  a])])earance  of  a  necessity  for  the 
jnuning  of  that  vine — the  constitution — under  the  slnulow^  of 
which  their  freedom,  their  manufactures,  their  science,  and 
their  religion,  had  acquired  stability  and  growth.  Rut  being 
ignorant,  they  became  the  victims  of  inisre))resentation.  Fhey 
who  fattened  on  the  menaced  excrescences  of  tlie  vine,  hastened 
to  alarm  the  simple  dwellers  beneath,  that  the  vine  itself 
was  threatened.  Tlicreupon,  naturally  enough,  all  the  good 
old  English  growling  about  abuses  was,  not  hushed,  but 
changeil  and  loudened  to  a  roar  of  indignation  and  vengeance 
against  jacobins,  levellers,  rum|)s,  radicals,  and  other  varieties 
of  that  mneh-hated  tribe,  the  adherents  of  right,  and  the  chani- 
])ions  of  truth. 

‘Up  to  this  time,’  says  Mr.  Prentice,  ‘.Jacobites  and  Hano¬ 
verians,  churchmen  ami  dissenters,  lived  together  in  tolerable 
harmony  (unwholesome  indolence?)  smoking  their  j)ipe8  and 
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clrinkin^^  their  ftle  iu  peace  and  (|uict  coiiveise  about  the  pro- 
jjrcss  of  their  new  machinery,  and  the  wideiiiiij^  prospects  of 
inamifactures  and  trade.’  But  the  scene  soon  changed  ;  sparks 
of  the  fire  that  was  abroad  in  the  earth  fell  into  the  ])eacei\il 
resort  of  sots,  and  rage  rejdaced  disturbed  indifl’erence.  A  tre¬ 
mendous  reaction  in  the  public  feeling  of  Alanchester  kept  pace 
with  the  brutal  excesses  of  revolutionary  France;  and,  indeed, 
so  blinding,  so  overwhelming,  were  the  horrors  of  that  ])eriod, 
that  we  wonder  how  any  man  could  sufliciently  calm  himself  to 
discern  between  the  good  and  the  evil  that  were  so  learfully 
mingled,  and  to  sanction,  by  deliberate  adoption,  the  principles 
of  the  great  reform  even  while  constrained  to  execrate  the  bar¬ 
barities  of  the  great  revolution.  And  yet  there  were  such  men, 
faithful  to  their  principles,  and  boldly  distinguishing  their 
favourite  truth  from  the  repulsive  accidents  which,  for  a  time, 
obscured  its  glory  and  delayed  its  triumph.  Such  were  the 
members  of  ‘  the  Constitutional  Society Thomas  Walker,  a 
man  of  some  station  and  official  note  in  the  town — the  patriarch 
of  modern  radicalism  ;  Thomas  Cooper,  an  early,  strenuous 
denouncer  of  war;  and  others  of  less  note  amongst  the  consis¬ 
tent  reformers.  This  Society,  in  disclaiming  all  attemj)ts  to 
excite  sedition,  declared  itself  solicitous,  in  171)2,  ‘  by  a  timely 
and  well-directed  reform  of  abuses,  to  remove  all  pretences  for 
sedition,’  and  published,  as  a  kind  of  charter,  their  conviction, 

‘  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  owe  their 
seats  to  the  good  opinion  and  free  suffrage  of  the  people  at 
largt*,  and  not  to  the  ]>rostituted  votes  of  venal  and  corrupted 
boroughs.’  This  avowed  conspiracy  of  opinion  against  revered 
and  cherished  abuses,  brought  down  upon  these  constitution- 
improvers  the  high  dis])leasure  of  those  who  administered 
the  old  constitution,  and  of  all  who  imagined  their  interests 
to  be  wra]>])ed  up  in  the  continuance  of  an  unrighteous 
system.  Then  commenced  a  reign  of  terror,  instituted  by 
government — a  crusade  against  liberal  opinions,  in  which  law, 
strangely  interj)reted,  led  the  attack  ;  and  when  it  failed,  an 
instrumentality  more  effectual  was  found  in  the  cruel  persecu¬ 
tions  of  unrellecting  mobs — an  engine  which  afterwards,  of 
itself,  turned  with  the  deadly  precision  of  Nemesis  against  its 
former  unprincipled  patrons.  The  effect  of  this  period  of  trial 
was  to  blow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  to  purge  the  dross 
from  the  gold  :  many  receded  from  the  front  line,  and  not  a  few 
were  scared  altogether  from  the  ranks  of  reform.  Those  w’ho 
stood  the  test  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  by  a  clearer  faith 
in  their  principles,  and  the  consciousness  of  strength  augmented 
both  by  victory  and  defeat. 

On  a  reperusal  of  the  reported  trials  of  this  and  closely  fol- 
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lowing  seasons  of  persecution,  we  are  alternately  disgusted  with 
tlie  mean  trickery  of  august  governments,  and  delighted  by 
the  honest  deafness  of  juries  to  insidious  special  ])lea(lers,  and 
their  ecpially  honest  deference  to  facts  and  common  sense ;  while 
we  are  filled  with  a  grateful  admiration  for  those  who  stood 
the  brunt  of  judge-made  law  without  quailing,  and  who,  when 
accpiitted,  betook  themselves  with  new  zeal  to  the  propagation 
and  defence  of  righteous  ])rinciples.  lUit  in  a  storm,  the  refuse 
as  well  as  the  life-boat  rides  upon  the  surface;  and  though  we 
rejoice  that  the  ark  of  our  freedom  did  not  founder,  we  are 
saddened  when  we  recal  the  mean  and  gnat-like  annoyance  to 
which  the  quietest  and  humblest  among  the  liberals  >verc 
subjected.  ‘  Church-and-king  clubs,’  fungous  in  all  res})ects, 
sprang  uj)  in  every  bar-parlour,  and  contrived  to  infuse  their 
own  persecuting  spirit — more  exciting  even  than  their  ale — 
into  the  masses  of  their  fellow-townsmen.  For  awhile  this 
mean  and  vexatious  tyranny  was  so  unbearable,  that  ‘  several 
highly-respectable  merchants,  to  escape  from  the  insults  and 
persecutions  they  had  to  endure  in  Manchester,  sought  relief  by 
removal  to  Jdverpool,’  and  this,  too,  at  the  very  time  when, 
because  of  authorized  espionage,  such  men  as  lloscoe  and 
Currie,  of  Liverpool,  deemed  it  unsafe  to  continue  their  fraternal 
literary  reunions. 

Truly  this  winnowing  scattered  the  chaff;  but  we  regret  to 
say  that  it  scattered  also  what  ought  to  have  been  healthy  seed 
for  a  future  harvest.  Some  who  should  have  known  better, 
and  who  were  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  act  difl’er- 
ently,  deserted  the  ])opular  cause,  through  despondency  or  fear 
of  j)ersonal  loss.  To  such,  father  Walker  administers  a  severe 
but  deserved  rebuke  ;  and  we  (piote  it,  not  merely  to  show  our 
aj)proval  of  its  application  then,  but  also  our  belief  in  its  a])pli- 
cability  now.  He  is  convinced — 

‘  That  the  dissenters  of  this  kingdom  have  been  fit  the  commencement  of 
almost  every  subject  of  lilieral  discussion  of  late  years,  but,  however  con¬ 
sistently  and  disinterestedly  many  of  them  have  acted,  they  have,  as  a 
body,  constantly  fallen  short  of  their  own  principles ;  they  have  excited 
opposition,  which  they  have  never  completely  supported ;  and  through  fciir, 
or  some  other  motive,  they  have  been  so  strongly  the  advocates  of  an 
oventruuied  uioderaliou,  that  they  have  nither  been  the  enemies  than  the 
friends  of  those  who  hfive  ventured  the  most,  and  effected  the  most,  for  the 
rights  of  the  people  :  That  almost  all  the  attacks  uj)on  individuals,  which 
the  enemies  of  liberty  have  directly  or  indirectly  ventured  upon,  and  which 
have  ke|)t  in  the  back  ground  so  many  men  of  good  intentions,  but  whom 
anej-emo/’cflw^/W,  or  a  timid  kind  of  prudence,  has  prevented  from  acting, 
have  been  owing  to  the  want  of  steadiness  and  concert  amongst  the  friends 
of  liberty  themselves.  The  timid  desert  the  bold,  till  the  bold  become 
cautious  of  su])porting  each  other  with  their  presence,  and  unable  to  do  so 
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with  their  property:  That  neither  the  Birmingham  riots,  nor  the  Manchester 
riots,  nor  the  Nottingham  riots,  nor  the  prosecutions,  public  or  pnvate 
which  hare  taken  place,  would  have  h8pi)ened,  M  mt  the  timidity  and 
wuU  of  HMWH  amngnt  the  friends  of  freedom  emboldened  their  enemm. 
Temper  and  moderation  arc  truly  valuable ;  but  the  professedly  temperate 
and  moderate  men  have  been  the  first  deserters  from,  and  have  uniformly 
douc  infinite  mischief  to,  the  rights  of  the  people,  lhat  men,  ^  who  menu 
to  do  good,  must  not  look  for  their  reward,  or  the  effect  of  theii  exertions, 
during  the  existing  generation.  Such  an  effect  they  ma^,  indeed,  li\c  to 
see,  but  it  cannot  be  counted  upon.  Ihosc  who  are  not  capable  of  acting 
uiK)n  this  hazartl  arc  not  the  men  upon  whom  the  public  can  fully  depend, 
or  who  can  pursue  a  great  plan  of  public  utility  w’ith  satisfaction  to 
themselves.* — p.  20. 

From  the  first,  the  cause  of  radical  reform  became  intimately 
associated  with  the  question  of  peace.  The  season  of  general 
tranquillity  is  the  very  spring-time  of  political  progress,  and 
more  especially  is  this  the  case  when  it  is  also  a  season  of 
reflection  on  the  cost  and  horrors,  and  of  penitence  for  the  guilt, 
of  war.  Henceforward,  then,  from  the  time  when  England 
interfered  in  the  deadly  quarrels  of  the  continent,  ‘  w^ar  and  its 
effects’  become  as  much  mixed  up  w  ith  the  mutations  of  opinion 
as  with  the  vicissitudes  of  trade.  Reform  pleaded  with  expos¬ 
tulation  and  warning ;  but  utterly  in  vain.  Infatuation  proved 
itself  a  swift  contagion,  and  a  delirious  fever,  which  men,  as 
»oon  as  they  were  smitten,  glorified  with  the  title  of  patriotism. 
Dreadful,  indeed,  is  the  first  awaking  from  the  dream  of  glory. 
The  dull  crushing  thought  of  irreparable  loss ;  the  vague  fear 
of  a  weakness  which  is  to  embitter  the  remainder  of  life  ;  and 
the  clear  perception  of  debt  which  can  never  be  redeemed — 
these  are  the  dark  w’atchers  for  returning  sense.  Rut  great  as 
are  the  agonies  of  reaction,  they  do  not  soon  spend  their  force 
and  then  die  aw’ay  for  ever.  During  the  blockade  of  British 
commerce  by  Najioleou,  in  the  zenith  of  his  ])ride  and  power, 
aiul  the  childish  sham  of  retaliation  by  the  celebrated  ‘  orders 
in  council,’  Manchester  paid  immediately  and  severely,  but  only 
very  partially,  her  share  of  the  penalty  of  w’ar.  The  merchants 
were  like  sheep  following  each  other  to  ruin ;  and  the  masses 
were  dwindling  to  death  ;  broken  fortunes  formed  the  sta])le  of 
Inflection  in  many  a  house  which  had  already'  been  darkened 
y  berea\  ement ;  and  iniserv,  cowering  in  the  hovel,  cursed  its 
folly  as  a  crime.  M  hat  relief,  then,  could  be  expected  to  flow 
from  well-reportcd  victories,  which  served  only  to  swell  with 
vanitv  a  people  drained  of  its  prosperity  and  robbed  of  its 
read ;  or  how  could  the  glory  of  victory  irradiate  a  scene  like 
this,  which  ^Ir.  Prentice  describes _ 

The  bonstlicst  druukeuuesd,  the  rudest  manners,  the  coarsest  swearings, 
the  profancst  oaths,  were  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  evidence  of  the 
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most  loyal  attacliment  to  the  crown,  and  the  most  profound  veneration  for 
the  church ;  and  mothers  and  wives,  in  watching  the  wretched  death-beds 
of  men  ruined  in  fortune,  he^dth,  and  character,  had  long  to  deplore,  almost 
in  tears  of  blood,  the  incitement  they  had  given  to  fierce  and  ungovernable 
passions,  under  a  mistaken  notion  that  they  were  encouraging  patriotism 
and  public  virtue.* 

Those  who  had  refused  a  hearing  to  reason,  justice,  and 
religion,  who  had  derided,  in  their  zeal,  even  the  usually  suc¬ 
cessful  appeals  to  self-interest,  needed  a  ne\v  teacher,  whose 
lessons,  enforced  by  the  most  frightful  illustrations,  should  sink 
deep  into  the  soul  and  remain  there  in  permanence.  Alluding 
to  certain  signs  of  a  riotous  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  starv¬ 
ing  poor,  Mr.  Prentice  observes — 

‘  These  inteiTuptioiis  in  the  history  of  local  patriotism  show  that,  besides 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  a  new'  and  more  truthful  teacher  had  come  into 
the  field — want.  Amidst  the  splendour  of  review  s,  and  the  presentation  of 
colours,  the  cry  for  bread  ”  w'as  raised,  and  put  down  by  the  strong 
hand,  again  to  be  raised  when  the  laurels  of  war  w  ere  won,  and  found  to 
be  wortliless.* 

AVar-priccs  of  food,  and  w  ar-exhaustion  of  money  from  the 
ordinary  channels,  led,  Jilmost  of  course,  to  market-riots,  ma¬ 
chine-breaking,  and  kindred  disturbances  of  the  ])cace:  a  rather 
odd,  but  very  strikinff  demonstration  in  favour  of  peace.  Not 
less  strange,  certainly,  were  the  remedies  of  a  paternal  govern¬ 
ment.  Elated  by  repeated  success  in  their  war  against  opinion 
abroad,  they  resolved  to  try  on  their  own  ])eo])le  the  ‘whole¬ 
some  severities’  which  had  told  so  brilliantly,  if  not  very  effec¬ 
tually,  on  the  rebellious  Frcncli.  Outrageous,  however,  as  were 
the  dispositions  and  designs  of  the  multitude,  it  seemed,  to  those 
in  power,  necessary  .and  perfectly^  justifiable,  in  the  grave  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  to  apply  a  torch  to  the  inflammable  mass, 
just  to  make  their  inflammability  evident,  and  then  to  inflict 
upon  them  condign  punislmient  for  spontaneous  combustion. 

Accordingly',  some  select  villains  were  employed  to  lead  the 
discontented  to  extravagance,  .and  even  to  goad  them  to  the 
commission  of  capitiil  crimes,  and  were  afterwards  admitted, 
believed,  and  rewarded,  as  witnesses  for  the  crown.  J^ord  Sid- 
mouth,  that  model  homc-secret.ary,  slumbered  not  nor  stayed 
his  hand,  until,  by  harsh  and  cunning  contrivances,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  favourable  accidents,  he  h.ad  established  these 
troublesome  districts  in  jnofound  but  treaclicrous  peace.  But 
we  must  pass,  with  scarcely  a  notice,  the  details  of  distress  and 
disturbance  which,  so  far  as  the  merchant  and  artizan  arc  con¬ 
cerned,  are  ever  the  concomitants  of  war.  As  the  strange 
troubles  of  Europe  drew’  near  to  their  crisis,  the  manufacturers 
hailed  each  symptom  of  peace  as  the  promise  of  a  large  pros- 
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pcrity  and  comforted  tbeir  burdened  spirits  with  the  pleasant 
ikncy  that  victory  to  British  arms  would  not  only  seal  tbe  vials 
of  war,  but  also  immediately  beal  tbe  eartb  from  tbe  hurt  of  its 


fiery  streams.  .  „  . 

These  expectations  proved  as  fallacious  as  they  were  un¬ 
warranted  where  men  were  so  deeply  implicated  as  at  Manchester 
in  tbe  mischief  and  guilt  of  war.  ‘  Let  it  be  borne  in  inind,’ 
says  Mr.  Prentice,  ‘  that  Manchester,  which  urged  on  with 
almost  savage  earnestness  that  long-protracted  and  disastrous 
conflict,  was  tbe  severest  sufferer  by  its  continuance.  Not 
even  when,  at  last,  tbe  dreadful  convulsion  ceased,  and  peace 
was  proclaimed  with  great  flourishing  of  trumpets,  was  the 
expiation  of  Manchester  complete.  By  an  illustrative  coin¬ 
cidence,  the  crowning  victory  and  the  hateful  corn-law  sit 
together  in  history  as  teachers  to  all  time.  Wheat  at  80, v.  a 
quarter  was  for  years  the  only  Waterloo  medal.  Agitation  of  a 
sort  there  undoubtedly  was,  hut  it  availed  nothing, — and  it  did 
not  deserve  success,  springing  as  it  did  from  unfounded  appre¬ 
hensions  on  the  subject  of  wages  and  on  the  most  selfish  and 
narrow  considerations.  Agitation  for  its  repeal,  however, 
originating  with  those  who  were  the  keenest  sufferers  by  its 
enactment,  speedily  assumed  a  stately  and  promising  character. 
It  was  not  then  the  idle  clamour  for  a  loaf  as  a  kind  of  half¬ 
boon  and  half  right ;  but  it  w  as  a  serious  purpose  to  rectify  all 
tbe  evils  incident  to  class-legislation  by  widening  the  basis, 
and  directly  influencing  tbe  deliberations,  of  parliament.  ‘  And 
tliis  very  thought,  growing  into  a  hope,’  says  William  Cobbett, 

‘  inspired  tbe  peojde  with  patience  and  fortitude.’  But  this  ho])e 
could  not  maintain  its  bap])y  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
oppressed  unless  they  could  talk  freely  with  each  other  of 
probabilities,  and  take  counsel  together  about  wavs  and  means. 
Such  like  nurture  of  such  a  hope  was  refused  bv  the  great ;  in 
their  judgment  radical  opinions  and  reform  ))roject.s  were  in  the 
same  category  with  Luddism,  high  treason,  and  murder.  A 
subservient  senate  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  a  tvrannous 
government  that  safeguard  of  personal  freedom — the  act  of 
habeas  corj)Uf.  Ihen  recommenced  the  iniquities  of  espionage, 
and  the  cruelties  of  secret  tribunals,  tn  iVIanchester  there  was 
a  small  but  determined  band’  of  middle  class  men,  w’ho  did 
good  8cr>  ice  in  these  times  of  danger,  by  first  w’inning  the  con¬ 
fident  of  the  people,  in  whose  cause  their  hearts  w’ere  w’arm, 
and  then  using  tbeir  popular  influence  to  unmask  and  defeat 
1 1C  ase  maebinations  of  tbe  spy.  And  tbougb,  later  on,  this 
ballast  of  middle-class  sagacity  was  made  powerless  by  tbe 
wild  declamation  of  demagogues,  and  tbe  pressure  of  actual 
want,  yet  throughout  tbe  great  struggle,  wbicb  dates  from  the 
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imposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  bill  of  ’15,  we  can  pretty 
generally  detect  the  beneficial  influence  of  hearty  and  wise 
reformers — among  whom  Mr.  Prentice  was  by  no  means  the 
least  ardent  or  least  prudent. 

The  infamous  and  unprincipled  use  of  means  which  cha¬ 
racterized  the  Sidmouth  administration  throughout,  together 
with  the  provoking  failure  of  these  tricks  of  office  against  the 
increase  of  reform  o])inion  in  tlie  country,  will  prepare  us  for 
the  right  understanding  of  that  unique  event,  ‘  the  Peterloo 
massacre.’  If  any  one  should,  in  opening  for  the  first  time  the 
volume  of  English  history,  stumble  upon  this  page,  he  would 
be  puzzled  as  well  as  horrified  beyond  measure.  First  of  all 
he  would  think — w^hat  unparalleled  cowardice  there  must  have 
been  in  the  magisterial,  military,  and  other  official  hearts, 
whether  wdth  regard  to  their  present  personal  safety  or  to  the 
prosjiectivc  safety  of  opinions  to  which  it  must  bo  supposed 
they  had  pinned  all  the  little  faith  they  had;  so  that,  while  under 
the  influence  of  one  set  of  fears,  they  not  only  determined  to 
arrest  a  leader  of  the  people,  but  to  arrest  him  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  throw^  an  air  of  desper.ation  over  the  principles 
and  cause  opposed  to  their  own ;  and  then,  under  another  class 
of  fears,  to  surround  themselves  with  a  force  many  times  more 
than  sufficient  to  protect  them  in  what  they  considered  the 
discharge  of  their  duty; — cowardice  in  the  military,  or  at  least 
in  the  yeomanry  (manifested  in  the  most  ])alpable  manner  by 
vindictive  cruelty),  who  might  have  had  the  credit  of  embracing 
with  ardour  so  good  an  opportunity  of  fleshing  their  maiden 
swords,  if  unfortunately  they  had  not  hacked  hither  and  thither 
reckless,  tremulous,  and  with  closed  eyes. 

It  is  not  in  our  ])hin  to  describe  the  dreadful  scene,  or  its 
comjianion  scenes,  in  the  wretched  homesteads  of  the  bereaved, 
the  wounded,  and  the  dying ;  nor  even  to  reiterate  the  nation’s 
shout  of  indignant  wrath  against  the  perpetrators  of  such 
astounding  w  ickedness ;  neither  can  we  stay  to  add  another 
scar  of  inhiiny  to  the  brow’  of  tory  hypocrisy,  or  to  breathe  more 
than  a  jiassing  deprecation  against  those  who  either  do  such 
things  themselves  or  take  ])leasure  in  the  doers  of  them.  We 
can  only  pause  for  a  moment,  to  w’onder  and  thank  God 
that  out  of  so  much  evil  such  great  good  arose.  I'he  luke¬ 
warm  were  revived;  men  in  every  place  began  to  ask  how 
and  why  should  these  things  be.  Cautious  reformers  were 
overwhelmed  with  mingled  shame  and  resentment,  that  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  professed,  and  practices  which  they  them¬ 
selves  resorted  to,  should  be  visited  with  such  malignant 
severity  ;  and,  while  the  ranks  of  reform  were  then  suddenly 
and  formidably  recruited  from  the  waverers  of  all  classes,  the 
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government,  escaping  censure  in  ])arliament,  and  thus  confi¬ 
dent  of  iinpunitVj  passed  those  monstrous  bills  of  repression, 
known  as  ‘  the  six  acts,*  by  which  means  radicalism  was  for  some 
time  restrained  fn)in  excesses  which  would  doubtless  have 
caused  serious  division  in  the  camp.  ^luch  giound  had  now 
been  gained  by  the  popuhu-  cause  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  and 
earnest  men;  and  when,  from  a  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumstances,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  bountiful  harvests, 
commercial  prosperity  became  for  a  short  time  once  more  tlie 
portion  of  Manchester,  men  did  not  suffer  their  prosperous 
trade  and  flowing  wealth  to  enervate  their  minds,  or  divert 
them  from  their  political  plans.  Fully  aware  upon  what  a  pre¬ 
carious  tenure  they  held  their  foitunate  position,  they  were  led 
to  ask,  Why  should  it  not  always  be  thus  r — as  before,  in  their 
depression.  Why  should  it  always  be  thus  ?  During  this  period 
of  sunshine,  Mr.  Prentice  became  the  possessor  and  renovator 
of  a  newspaper;  and,  in  his  hand,  it  became  a  trumpet — 
giving  no  uncertain  or  feeble  sound.  It  did,  indeed,  seem 
high  time  that  the  advancing  cause  of  political  freedom  should 
have  a  more  thorough  exjionent  of  its  principles  than  the  over- 
straincdly  cautious  and  moderate,  though  ably-edited,  ‘  Guar¬ 
dian;’  and  a  man,  in  all  respects,  more  fitted  for  the  editorshij) 
of  a  radical  guide  to  public  opinion  can  hardly  be  imagined 
than  he  who  now,  in  full  health  of  mind  and  body,  and  buoyed 
U].  1)>  the  well-founded  assurance  of  ultimate  victory,  com¬ 
menced  the  career  of  a  journalist.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  out 
of  place  here  to  speak  of  the  fortunes  of  that  new  spaper ;  but, 
in  a  retrospect  of  Manchester,  and  a  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
liberal  opinion,  it  is  imj)eiative  upon  us  to  attest  the  simjilicity, 
truthtulness,  constancy,  and  success,  w  ith  which  the  ‘  Man¬ 
chester  Times,’  in  its  several  stages,  has  ])ropounded  and 
illustrated  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  human  progress. 

\N  c  have  occasion  now  to  remark  that  commerce  is  not  only 
a  teacher  and  tutor  of  general  liberty,  but  the  benignant  patron 
of  all  that  really  adds  grace  to  life,  and  ministers  to  the  higher 
necessities  of  the  mind.  During  the  prosperous  years  *‘2‘2-25, 
though  Mammon  w’as  beyond  all  doubt  a  god  of  gold,  men  did 
not  give  themselves  up  exclusively  to  his  worship.  The  Royal 
iistitution,  sacred  to  the  highest  departments  of  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  aiul^  art,  was  founded  in  18*23;  and,  in  a  comparatively 
’  extending  into  the  gloomy  sequel  of  18*25,  upwards 
n  *  1  •  expended  in  connexion  with  the  buildings. 

u  tins  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  era — an  extraordinary 
e\en  --in  t  ic  history  of  Manchester.  For  more  than  forty* 
years  t  le  town  had  been  honourably  distinguished  by  its  literary 
and  philosophical  society,  at  whose  meetings  somc‘of  the  most 
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striking  and  practical  discoveries  of  science  were  first  an¬ 
nounced  and  explained ;  and,  while  coininerce  created  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  fuller  efforts  of  science,  it  was  found  that  science, 
in  answering  the  call,  most  signally  displayed  her  glory 
when  successful  in  the  promotion  of  labour  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  trade.  Nor  was  commerce  thus  kind  to  her 
])rinccs  alone.  Time  had  been,  indeed,  when  learning  of  any 
kind  was  thought  likely  to  unfit  a  youth  for  the  routine  of  ap- 
prenticeshi])  labour,  even  more  than  habitual  resort  to  the 
haunts  of  drunkenness ;  but,  as  the  whole  machinery  of  trade 
became  more  complicated  and  more  majestic  in  its  character, 
men  felt  that  its  duties  could  not  be  efliciently  discharged,  nor 
its  fruits  profitably  enjoyed,  without  much  and  sound  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution  was  established 
in  the  prosperous  year  18*21,  and  has  long  been  regarded  by 
the  country  as  the  model  of  kindred  institutions. 

These  lasting  benefactions  to  mankind,  in  addition  to  many 
noble  occasional  charities,  w’ill  suffice  to  show  that  there  is 
nothing  even  in  the  most  exciting  trade  necessarily  unfriendly 
to  the  general  amenities  of  life.  So  far  otherwise,  that  the 
kindliest  home  for  the  gentle  arts  and  intrinsically  nobler 
vocations,  has  ever  been  found  in  the  midst  of  a  jirosperous 
trading  community.  It  was  not  enough,  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  generous  and  foreseeing  men,  to  provide  an  education  which 
should  have  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  application  of  science 
in  manufactures;  it  seemed  a  moral  obligation,  as  well  as  matter 
of  the  highest  exjicdiency,  that  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
should  be  supplied  to  the  child  of  the  poorest  mechanic.  It 
was  felt  that  commerce  would  not  lose,  and  society  must  gain, 
by  the  education  of  all  its  members.  Few  at  first  were  the 
brave  and  self-denying  men  w’ho  not  merely  avowed  their 
opinion,  but  pledged  themselves  to  the  realization  of  their 
benevolent  thought.  Accordingly,  the  land  of  spindles  be¬ 
came  the  land  of  schools  ;  first  of  all,  Sunday-schools;  and  in 
these  days,  when  the  labours  of  Sunday-teaehers  bid  fair  to  be 
altered  and  (need  wc  say)  lightened  by  more  general  week-day 
instruction,  wc  cannot  willingly  let  die  the  remembrance  of 
those  humble,  patient,  devoted  teachers,  who  rested  not  one 
day  in  seven,  but  doubled  their  toil  on  the  Sabbath,  that  they 
might  make  the  poorest  less  ignorant  for  earth,  and  wholly 
wise  for  heaven.  From  almost  the  date  of  Sunday-schools, 
Manchester  has  been  respectably,  nay,  even  prominently,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  efficiency  and  extensiveness  of  its  schools ; 
and  more  recently  it  has  jealously  guarded  its  good  name  in 
the  only  allowable  way,  by  actually  taking  the  lead  in  every 
movement  that  gave  fair  promise  of  bettering  the  (piality,  and 
N.  s. — VOL.  HI.  II 
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at  the  same  time  increasing  the  means,  of  popular  instruction. 
How  far  the  new  schools  of  educationists  commend  themselves 
to  our  conlidence,  or  accord  in  their  spirit  with  the  heroic 
sacrifices  and  eflbrts  of  the  past,  it  falls  not  within  our  province 
to  state :  we  can  only  testify  to  the  benefits  which  the  country 
at  large  has  derived  from  the  teaching  and  example  of  the 
cotton  metropolis,  in  general,  and  religious,  instruction. 

To  revert  to  the  political  history  of  the  times  and  of  the  town, 
with  which  Mr.  Prentice’s  book  is  more  immediately  associated, 
we  are  increasingly  struck  with  the  relation  existing  between 
commerce  and  the  adjustment  of  political  claims.  The  neces¬ 
sities  of  an  expanding  commerce  sharpened  men’s  sense  of 
wrong,  and  their  ajipetite  for  political  power.  They  sought  a 
clear  field  for  their  energies;  and  by-and-bye  disclaimed  all 
favour;  but  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  this  emancipation  of 
labour  and  capital  set  them,  one  after  another,  on  a  new  tack. 
Slowly  enough,  in  all  conscience,  some  of  the  princely  unre¬ 
presented  moved  at  first ;  but  a  pervading  stir  was  discoverable 
amidst  the  gloom  which  rested  on  those  interests  in  which 
Manchester  was  mainly  concerned.  Those  who  bad  never 
moved  at  all,  now*  went  at  the  old  coach-rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  these  latter-paced  reformers  became  fast,  but  not 
light  coaches;  while  such  as  Mr.  Prentice  progressed  at  a  rate 
more  in  accordance  with  the  locomotive  notions  of  the  age 
which  built  and  inaugurated  the  Manchester  and  Jjiverpool 
railway.  We  dwell  on  this  period,  not  for  the  j)urpose  of 
detailing  its  history,  but  to  show  how’,  in  years  gone  by,  the 
same  character  of  agitation  w  ith  that  of  later  years  did  prevail, 
notwithstanding  many  tumultuous  and  riotous  attempts  to 
enlorce,  by  terror,  the  claims  of  an  outraged  people.  Mr. 
Prentice  himself  pursued  a  course  w’hich  was  the  very  model  of 
subsi^quent  and  successful  agitation  in  the  same  cause. 

He  had  settled  convictions  and  an  ardent  temperament ;  but 
he  wanted  facts  which  should  be  startling,  not  through  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  because  of  truth — and  figures  that  would  secure  a  lodge¬ 
ment  in  every  mind  from  their  very  simplicity.  Accordingly,  he 
made  a  list  of  certain  boroughs,  one  hundred  in  number,  each  of 
which  sent  a  contribution  to  the  senate  of  two  members,  and  he 
pointed  out  tliat  the  population  thus  represented  was  less  in  the 
than  that  of  the  unrepresented  parish  of  Manchester. 

*1  mere  making  of  the  list  which  w'e  regard  as  the 

model  of  later  arguments — it  is  the  way  in  which  this  list  w  as 
Uiumbed  and  thumbed,  and  turned  upside  down  and  inside 
out,  in  ®'en'  possible  shape,  and  in  all  conceivable  cireum- 

stauees.  1  o  describe  the  use  made  of  it  in  Mr.  Prentice’s  own 
1  words — 
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‘  Was  there  n  single  instance  of  disregard  of  public  opinion,  out  came 
the  list  to  show  that  the  people  were  not  represented ;  was  there  a  single 
instance  of  class  legislation,  out  came  the  list  to  show  that  nothing  better 
wiis  to  be  expected ;  men  committed  it  to  meiuorv,  and  taught  from  it  as 
from  a  text.  There  was  nothing  new  in  it;  anybody  could  have  com¬ 
piled  it ;  anybody  could  have  contrasted  old  8ariun  with  Manchester.* 

It  was  the  same  spirit,  which  oppositionists  call  factious  and 
one-ideaisin,  the  same  provoking,  j)oking,  omnipresent  por¬ 
trayal  of  facts  and  figures,  which  gave  a  character  of  uniqueness 
and  mattef-of-fact  to  the  operations  of  ‘  The  League/  and  led  it 
imperially  to  the  goal.  We  need  not  tell  tlie  story  of  triumph  : 
it  ought  not  to  need  telling;  if  it  does  need,  then  it  does  not 
deserve  telling.  For  a  long  time  after  the  harrier  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  us  it  was  called,  was  broken,  the  stream  of  reform,  rendered 
impetuous  and  mighty  by  resistance,  became  quiet  in  its  eourse, 
though  not  less  generally’  strong.  We  are  reminded  by  Mr. 
Prentice's  list  of  llimsy  boroughs,  not  only  of  our  own  principle, 
that  reform  gains  greatly  from  the  arguments  and  stupid  pre¬ 
judice  of  its  opponents,  but  also  of  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
which  we  fear  has  not  been  paid,  or,  if  paid,  but  scurvily  receipted. 
Old  Sarum  numbers  voters  to  an  indefinite  amount — the  alge¬ 
braical  expression  is  half-infinitude.  Now,as  there  is  no  telling  the 
])ower  of  a  cipher  till  it  is  jdaced,  we  must  redeem  the  name  of 
Sarum  from  unmerited  contempt,  by  urging  that  it  gave  a  tenfold 
force  to  all  the  facts  and  figures  of  reformers.  Many  a  hard 
word,  in  jest  and  earnest,  has  that  innocent  mound  of  earth 
received  :  we,  in  our  philosophical  charity',  will  say,  ‘  bless  Old 
Sarum.’ 

We  liave  travelled  with  Mr.  Prentice  to  the  close  of  the 
period  embraced  in  his  Recollections,  and  our  limits  are  in  sight, 
or  we  would  gladly  have  followed  his  steps  through  those  years, 
in  which  one  story,  at  least,  of  the  grand  superstructure  on  the 
foundation  of  re])resentative  reform  was  carried  to  completion 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people;  and  we  should  greatly  enjoy 
the  task  of  setting  down  the  lessons  we  have  learned  from  this 
liistory  of  self-denying  effort  in  the  cause  of  the  people, 
of  every  class  and  of  every  clime ;  but  we  forbear,  save 
from  saying,  that  a  careful  study  of  principles  is  the  first 
essential,  and  then  a  warm-hearted  avowal  and  an  earnest 
advocacy  of  those  principles,  assured  that,  if  these  two  be  com¬ 
bined,  our  strenuousness  will  not  depend  on  the  mere  illu¬ 
sory  promises  of  success,  nor  our  fidelity  on  the  present  or 
prospective  respectability  of  the  cause  ;  while  our  patience  will 
be  in  harmony  with  the  unchangeable  truth,  ratlier  than  the 
sport  of  popular  fancy ;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  say  to  every 
doubter  and  every  casuist,  in  answer  to  the  question — ‘  How 
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louK?’  ‘No  man  can  speak  witli  certainty  as  to  the  tunc;  one 
ihing  we  arc  sure  of,  it  will  never  come  unless  we  ask  for  it ;  it 
is  our  business  and  our  duty  to  forward  the  tune  as  much  as 

wc  can.* 


Art.  VIII. — Lc  Moiiiteur,  &c.  Pans,  Dec.  1851. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  men,  that  the  revolution  of  1848 
would  end  in  tlie  proclamation  of  Napoleon  11.,  Empereur  des 
framuiis.  Recent  events  seem  to  afford  a  strong  presumption 
Uiat  something  of  the  kind,  however  e])hemeral,  is  destined  soon 
to  replace  the  young  republic.  It  will  be  interesting,  before 
examining  tlie  deeds  of  the  past  month,  to  look  back  some  years, 
and  to  ask  ourselves  by  what  process  did  Louis  Napoleon  attain 
a  |)osilion  by  which,  as  an  eminent  observer  writes  us,  he  is 
enabled  to  do  a  deed  ‘  so  outrageously  opposed  to  English 
notions.* 

llte  revolution  of  February,  1848,  was  but  the  natural  result 
of  a  system  of  conuption  and  oppression  which  had  armed  the 
enemies  of  monarchy  witlj  such  powerful  arguments,  and  made 
the  warmest  friends  of  royalty  lukewarm.  France  had  for  many 
years  been  on  Ujc  high  road  to  revolution.  It  was  an  understood 
tiling,  Uiat  the  death  of  Isolds  Philippe  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
the  movement.  The  attcm})tcd  repression  of  a  moderate  reform 
banquet,  changed  a  peaceful  manifestation  into  a  revolution. 
Paris  rose,  and  drove  away  the  old  king.  A  republic  was  ]no- 
claimed.  Tlie  day  the  provisional  government  was  selected,  that 
day  the  difliculties  commenced.  Two  distinct  jiarties  opposed 
each  other,  and  ])reveuted  hy  their  hostility  the  establishment  of 
any  tiling  firm  and  solid.  l.he  most  bitter  hatred  existed  at  this 
lime  between  republicans  and  democrats.  The  reaction  took 
advantage  of  these  domestic  (|uarrels  to  unite  firmly.  All  public 
men  feigned  to  be  rqmblicaiis ;  M.  Raroche  called  himself  a 
MHrialist,  M.  Leon  baucher  a  republican  ;  M.  Montalembert 
made  a  democratic  jirofession  of  faith.  The  June  insurrection 
w  as  Uie  last  wene  of  the  quanels  hetween  the  republicans. 
1  rovoked  by  Uie  stupid  insolence  of  the  reaction,  (blinded  hv 
Uic  cahnne^  of  Uie  people  on  the  ‘24th  February),  it  showed 
the  si>ectacle  of  men  of  all  parties  fighting  on  both  sides.  There 
were  as  many  dem^raU  before,  as  behind  die  barricades  ;  while, 

in  the  faubourg  St.  Marceau,  the  insurrection  was  paid  and 
was  niyahst.  ‘ 
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7'lie  consequences  of  the  June  insurrection  were  many.  In  the 
first  place,  most  false  republicans  threw  oft’ the  mask,  and  declared 
themselves  what  they  really  were ;  while  the  timid,  the  unpolitical, 
many  whose  tendencies  were  ])reviously  republican,  began  to 
look  around  for  some  flag  which  promised  security  and  peace. 
Already  the  eyes  of  France  had  turned  towards  the  Bonapartes 
in  1830.  Fifteen  years  had  wiped  away  most  memories  of  the 
military  despot’s  errors,  while  glory  became  greater,  as  distance 
concealed  its  blacker  page.  Besides,  anything  seemed  a  favour¬ 
able  change  after  the  monstrous  Jesuitism  and  the  reactionary 
tendencies  of  the  restoration.  But  the  agents  and  friends  of 
Louis  rhilip])e  were  too  quick  for  both  Bonapartists  and  repub¬ 
licans.  The  citizen  king  was  proclaimed.  Every  one  is  aware 
how  soon  he  violated  the  promises  he  had  made,  and  exaspe¬ 
rated  the  rejniblican  party,  who  Joined  with  the  royalists  and 
Bonajiartists  to  overthrow  him.  In  1832,  there  was  so  much 
movement,  that  liouis  Philippe  shook  on  his  throne.  The  yo\ing 
Jbike  of  Ueichstadt  lived.  Tlie  son  of  Napoleon  was  a  name 
calculated  to  awaken  the  throbbing  of  a  million  hearts.  As 
])eople  began  to  see  through  the  pretended  patriotism  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  they  turned  their  “looks  towards  this  young 
Austrian  ofticer.  Louis  Philippe  trembled.  The  King  of  Rome 
died.  So  opportune  was  the  relief,  that  the  darkest  insinuations 
were  set  aftoat. 

For  some  time  the  name  of  Napoleon  slept.  It  remained  a 
myth,  which  the  masses  worshipped ;  but  so  strong  was  the 
Orleans  branch  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  that,  beyond  a  few  old 
soldiers,  and  one  or  two  enthusiastic  ex-servants,  no  one  dreamed 
of  a  return  of  the  Bona])arte  family.  Even  the  two  wild  attcnqits 
of  Strasburg  and  Boulogne  excited  little  enthusiasm.  There 
remained  a  small,  active,  hopeful  ])arty,  with  millions  of  admirers  ; 
but  the  dream  of  reigning  was  over.  The  June  insurrection 
changed  the  position  of  aft’airs.  It  gave  courage  to  the  reaction, 
it  alarmed  the  timid ;  it  made  a  return  to  monarchy  probable, 
and  even,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  certain  ;  but  still  no  man  dared 
demand  an  immediate  overthrow  of  the  republic,  llic  head  of 
the  ])artics  favourable  to  royalty  looked  round  for  a  candidate 
who  might  serve  their  purimse. 

Many  reasons  contributed  to  cause  the  selection  of  Louis 
Napoleon. 

He  liad  a  great  and  glorious  name  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses; 
ho  alone  was  certain  to  obtain  a  majority  against  a  rej>ublican 
general  who  had  sacriliced  his  rej)ulalioii  for  thi*  cause  of  order, 
lie  was  a  ])rince  and  a  Bona))arte.  l)esj>ite  his  socialist 
writings,  no  man  doubted  his  personal  ambition.  Elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  lepublic,  the  reaction  knew  that  he  must  lean  upon 
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them,  and  consent  to  laws  unfavourable  to  the  adtance  of 
liberalism.  He  would  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  state  of  things 
favourable  to  the  restoration  of  *  monarchy.  ^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  election  of  Cavaignac  was  certain  solidity  for^  the  republic. 
No  man  doubted  that  this  energetic,  honest,  and  high-principled 
republican  general  would,  in  four  years,  so  consolidate  ^  his 
favourite  institutions,  tliat  the  French  republic  would  have  little 
to  fear  from  royalist  or  demagogic  factions.  Then  there  were 
jealousies :  Kinile  de  Girardin,  tlie  ablest  and  least  scrupulous 

firess-writer  in  France,  had  his  solitary  confinement  to  avenge, 
le  declared  for  Louis  Napoleon.  Lamartine  stood  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  disappointed  man.  Himself  not  president,  he  preferred 
I/ouis  Na|K)leon.  He  considered  that,  in  June,  Cavaignac  had 
usurj>ed  his  place ;  he  made  no  open  declaration ;  be  knew  his 
own  re-election  impossible,  and  he  observed,  in  answ^er  to  a 
remark — ‘  1  think  Louis  Napoleon  far  less  dangerous  to  the 
republic  than  Cavaignac.’  Then,  again,  an  immense  body  of 
democrats,  aware  that  their  candidate  would  not  be  chosen,  were 
prepared  to  vote  for  the  prince,  against  the  general  who  had  put 
down  by  the  strong  sword  a  popular  insurrection,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  have  removed  Lamartine  and  his  fiiend  from 
|K)wer,  to  have  added  Barbes  and  others  to  the  democratic 
members  of  the  provisional  goveniment,  and  then  to  have 
declared  war  with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  for  Polish,  Hun¬ 
garian,  and  Italian  liberty, — liberty  which,  in  all  probability, 
they  would  have  enjoyed  but  for  the  June  insurrection. 

Napoleon,  then,  was  elected,  and  at  once  took  u])  the  side  of 
tlic  royalist  party,  whose  idol,  whose  flag  he  was.  Much  annoyed 
at  the  republican  majority  in  the  constituent  assembly,  he,  on  the 
29th  January,  1841),  entered  into  a  secret  ])lot  to  dissolve  it, 
which  only  diflered  from  his  late  act  in  form.  During  the  night, 
arrangements  were  made,  generals  were  made  sure  of,  orders 
were  distributed,  and  it  was  solemnly  resolved  to  dismiss  the 
naUonal  assembly.  Around  Napoleon  were  men  capable  of  any 
act  of  despotism — old  siddiers,  w'orship])ers  of  the  empire, — men 
who  comprehended,  and  who  comprehend  nothing  but  the 
sword,  hialin  de  Persigny,  Colonel  Vaudrey,  Prince  Ney  de  la 
Moskowa,  \  icllard,  Dumoulin,  and  others,  dreamed  of  nothing 
but  empire.  ^  Ihey  were  the  inventors  of  Boulogne  and  Strasburg. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  they  called  upon  l^uis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  elect  of  six  millions,  to  declare  himself  emperor, 

V*  which  declared  him  heir  of 

Na|Kdeon  L,  after  the  King  of  Rome.  He  hesitated.  1  le  recol- 
Iwted  hisi»ath.of  the  20th  of  December,  when  he  swore  to  resi)ect 
the  consutiiUon,  U)  leave  the  power  he  assumed  as  he  found  it, 
and  in  aU  things  to  look  to  Uie  laws.  Besides,  he  was  in  need 
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of  the  support  of  the  Orleanists  and  Bonajiartists  to  ])ut  out  the 
republicans. 

For  several  days,  a  M.  Ratcau  had  been  proposing  to  the 
constituent  assembly  to  dissolve.  The  efibct  of  the  June  insur¬ 
rection  was  dying  away  ;  every  hour  the  feeling  against  the 
republicans  was  wearing  off.  Could  the  constituent  iisseinbly 
have  remained,  as  was  originally  intended,  until  all  the  organic 
laws  were  voted,  it  would  to  a  great  extent  have  been  re-elected. 
But  early  in  1849,  the  country  was  ill-disposed  towards  any  but 
conservatives.  In  Januaiy,  according  to  the  boast  of  a  royalist 
deputy,  who  knew  pretty  well  what  he  was  saying,  not  fifty 
genuine  republicans  would  have  been  elected.  During  the 
election,  even  ultra-democrats  expressed  the  same  opinion. 

It  was  under  the  effect  of  these  ideas  that  the  reaction  urged  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly.  liouis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  lent  them  a  hand.  On  the  29th  January  ho  surrounded 
the  house  of  parliament  with  his  troops;  he  rode  out  and  re¬ 
viewed  them ;  a  tremendous  display  of  military  force  greeted  the 
astonished  legislators.  It  was  rumoured  that  if  they  refused  to 
dissolve  they  would  be  forcibly  dismissed.  Agents  went  about, 
journals  declared  that  it  was  the  assembly  alone  that  prevented 
Napoleon  from  doing  all  the  good  he  had  promised.  The  masses 
murmured.  The  constituent  assembly  knew  that  it  was  doing  its 
duty,  but  it  also  knew  that  it  had  been  calumniated  and  made 
unpopular ;  it  saw  the  rigid  troops  headed  by  subsen  ient  gene¬ 
rals  ;  it  heard  the  murmuring  people  ;  it  voted  its  own  immediate 
dissolution. 

The  electors  sent  220  ultra  republicans  and  about  thirty  mode¬ 
rates  to  the  chamber,  perhaps  not  quite  so  many.  At  all  events, 
in  those  days  liOuis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  ministers  had  a 
large  majority.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  were  his  acts  while 
he  had  a  majority. 

The  whole  history  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  nde  might  with  almost 
equal  correctness  have  been  applied  to  Russia  or  Austria  by  the 
emperors  of  those  two  countries.  Coercion ;  dismissal  of  all 
functionaries,  high  and  low,  not  devoted  to  him  and  his  party ; 
laws  such  as  were  never  dreamed  of  in  any  constitutional  country 
— such  arc  the  characteristics  of  his  presidency.  His  acts  may  be 
divided  into  two  categories :  those  ])er]ietrated  to  court  the  sup- 
])ort  and  approval  of  the  reaction  in  France  and  Europe,  and 
those  evidently  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  his  subsequent 
attempt  at  absolute  pow'er. 

In  the  first  category  wc  ]>lacc  the  ex])edition  to  Rome,  the 
terrible  siege  of  Itome,  the  restoration  of  tin?  pope,  the  expulsion 
of  exiled  foreigners  from  Franco,  the  press  laws,  the  abolition  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  the  law  placing  the  whole  education  of  the 
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i)eople  under  the  sur\'eillance  of  priests  and  go\  eminent  officials, 
lliose  of  tlic  second  categor>  are  notorious.  They  consist  in  tlie 
wholesale  dismis.sal  of  prefects,  sub-])refects,  and  officials  of  all 
kinds,  die  revoking  of  maires  and  schoolmasters  ;  the  gradual  ele¬ 
vation  of  Bonapartist  generals  to  the  exclusive  coinniand  of  the 
army ;  tlie  reviews  of  Satory,  where  the  soldiers  were  deluged  with 
wine ;  the  tamperings  with  the  army ;  the  purchase  ot  men  of 
different  parties ;  and  a  variety  of  minor  acts,  all  with  the  same 
tendency. 

All  the  acts  of  Ix)uis  Najmleon  sink  into  insignificance  along¬ 
side  the  abolition  of  universal  suflragc  and  the  press  laws. 

llie  press  laws  are  the  most  stringent  ever  passed  in  France ; 
they  were  the  warm  favourite  of  his  ministers,  who  hurried  them 
through.  Since  they  were  passed,  there  has  been  in  France  no 
liberty  of  writing  or  of  s])eaking.  Every  article  had  to  be  signed 
by  its  w  riter,  while  every  independent  journal  has  had  one  or  more 
of  its  editors  in  ])rison.  None  but  journals  favourable  to  the 
govemment  have  been  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  streets. 

The  law  abolishing  universal  suffrage  was  passed  under  the 
influence  of  the  overwhelming  majorities  gained  in  1850  by  the 
democratic  candidates  in  all  ])arts  of  France,  particularly  in 
Paris,  where  eleven  socialists  were  elected — amongst  others,  tw  o 
common  soldiers,  and  J’'ugene  Sue.  There  was  a  tremendous 
counter-reaction  :  Armand  Alarrast  declared  that  early  in  1850 
the  republicans,  ]>erha))s  the  socialists,  would  have  carried  the 
elections  in  eighty  departments,  and  have  sent  six  hundred  out  of 
750  members  to  the  national  as.senibly.  The  majority  w  as  alarmed. 
Ihe  ministers,  with  tlie  consent  of  Louis  Napoleon,  brought  in  a 
bill  to  deprive  four  out  of  nine  millions  of  their  votes,  it  is 
believed  by  many  that  the  ])resident  foresaw  the  tremendous 
un|H)pularity  which  this  law  would  bring  on  the  assembly,  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  for  gaining  a  popular  position. 
He  must  have  known  that  his  own  re-election  was  impossible 
under  the  new  system,  which  threw  out  the  floating  population  of 
the  towns,  his  chief  sup]K)rtcrs.  However  this  may  be,  the  law' 
was  passed,  and  became  the  flag  which  all  his  ministers,  save  the 
last,  nailed  to  the  president's  shi]). 

.  Rbove  measure  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  considered 

him^df  to  have  gained  the  support  of  absolute  Europe,  of  the 
nu  ah.sts  of  both  parties,  and  of  the  friends  of  ultra-conservatism 

"  1  **'"***'  ^Down.  Messrs.  Thiers,  Changarnier, 

I  errjer,  Ue  ralloux,and  Alonlalembert,  weixi  his  warm  suiniorters. 
But  by  degrees  it  became  evident  that  Louis  Naiioleou  did  not 
intend  to  go  out  iinii^dy  in  185*2.  To  this. a  large  body  of  the 
n»\a|ists  had  no  objuMion  ;  they  had  one  object  in  view' — the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  cousututiou,  aud  its  being  gradually  brought  into  con- 
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tempt.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  republic,  with  the  abolition 
of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  of  universal  suffrage,  and  of  liberty 
of  the  press,  w  ere  violations  gross  enough.  The  next  step  was  to 
set  it  aside  as  quietly  as  possible :  an  attempt  to  do  so  was  made 
under  the  specious  name  of  revision. 

During  the  greater  part  of  1851  this  has  been  the  cry.  Agents 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  men  of  all  parties,  the  democrats  excepted — 
and  these  even  agi*eed  to  a  constituent  assemblv  elected  bv  uni- 
versal  suffrage — have  gone  about  getting  iq)  a  cry  for  revision. 
I’etitions  were  sent  in,  departmental  councils  voted  in  its  favour, 
and  many  leading  men  declared  it  the  only  solution  possible.  La¬ 
martine  and  Emile  de  Girardin  both  declared  in  its  favour  witli 
universal  suffrage  ;  but  the  majority  clung  to  the  law  of  the 
;31st  May. 

At  last  the  debate  came  on,  and  the  revision  was  rejected. 
The  chamber  then  adjourned,  and  the  different  parties  prepared 
for  the  contest  of  1852.  It  was  well  known  that  Louis  Napoleon 
did  not  mean  to  go  out,  any  more  than  he  would  if  the  farce 
of  voting  were  against  him  now',  if  he  could  help  it.  Ilut  to 
have  a  chance  of  re-election  against  the  constitution  which 
formally  prohibited  his  re-election,  he  necessarily  required  ])opu- 
larity  ;  accordingly,  his  journals  ])layed  over  again  the  game  of 
January  *20,  18  U>.  They  declared  for  universal  suffrage,  said 
the  law  of  the  31st  May  was  passed  against  the  w  ishes  of  the 
president,  that  the  national  assembly  alone  checked  all  progress 
and  amelioration  ;  they  dinned  into  people’s  ears  the  assertion, 
that  nothing  had  been  done  for  three  years  because  the  majority 
was  hostile  to  Louis  Na])olcon.  The  private  organs  of  the  IClysec 
solemnly  declared  that  there  was  no  man  lit  to  take  the  place  of 
the  prince-president. 

The  recess  was  at  last  over,  and  the  national  assembly  met. 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  a  long  message,  after  denouncing  at  some 
length  the  numerous  conspiracies  against  him,  both  royalist  and 
democratic,  demanded  the  restoration  of  universal  suffrage.  lie  had 
dismissed  a  ministry  which  ha<l  abolished  universal  suffrage  and 
taken  one  wholly  devoted  to  himself,  but  composed  of  mediocntics 
all  but  unknown  to  the- world.  The  announcement  of  the  pro- 
))osed  abrogation  of  the  law  of  31st  May  was  hailed  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction,  llie  old  conservative  majority,  however, 
became  furious,  and  at  once  paved  the  way  for  what  has  haj)pcned, 
by  making  the  assembly  an  object  of  susjucion  and  contempt. 
l)nivei*s;d  suffrage  was  demanded  by ])resident  and  ]>eople.  Demo¬ 
crats,  repiddicans,  royalists,  all  joined  to  cry  aloud  in  its  favour;  but 
Messrs.  Thiers,  Changaniier,  dc  Falloux,  Montalcmbert,  all  the 
conservative  statesmen  of  every  shade,  joined  to  refuse  it.  Many 
of  this  i)arly,  however,  saw  that  by  refusing  the  repeal  of  the  law 
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of  the  31st  Mav  they  were  placing  in  the  hands  of  tlic  president  a 
tremendous  ai^,  and  they  yielded  to  ciixumstances.  The  vote 
fairly  counte<l  was  equal.  Had  M.  de  LamarUne  not  been  ill, 
nor  two  depuues  of  die  Mountain  been  prevented  voting  by  the 
arbitrary  decision  of  Uie  president  of  the  chamber,  universal 
suffrage  would  have  been  the  law  of  the  land. , 

But  it  was  rejected,  and  the  camariUa  rejoiced.  They  would 
have  wept  tears  of  rage  had  the  law  of  the  Slot  of  May  been 
repealed.  There  would  then  have  been  no  chance  for  a  coup 
tVHai,  Universal  reprobation  would  have  greeted  any  violation 
of  the  law.  But  the  narrow  escape  of  the  unpopular  law  roused 
indignation.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  president  would  have 
universal  suffrage  at  any  price;  the  royalist  leaders  met  in 
council;  the  house  of  M.  Baze  was  the  head  quarters  of  the 
royalist  junta.  Kveiy  body  foresaw  a  struggle,  and  prepared  for  it 
in  his  own  way. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  November,  the  position  be¬ 
came  clear.  The  president,  backed  by  his  personal  adherents, 
and  by  the  republicans  of  every  shade,  was  battling  for  universal 
sullVage  as  a  means  of  ])opulaTity  and  revolution.  The  royalists, 
who  began  to  suspect  what  was  plotting,  o])enly  declared  their 
;darm,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  against  a  coup 
'Fhe  constitution  vaguely  provided  a  means  of  defence 
for  the  assembly,  while  it  did  not  define  the  powers  of  the  presi¬ 
dent.  The  vice-])residents  and  questors  of  the  legislative  assem¬ 
bly  brought  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  parliament. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  ])roclamations  of  the  year 
1848-1849,  declaring  any  act  of  the  army  against  the  sovereign 
high  court  of  parliament  treason,  were  torn  down,  and  a  circular 

•  Tlie  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  Sentinel  writes  violently, 
but  with  prophetic  warning,  on  the  19th  November : — ‘The  debate  of  Monday 
and  its  result  is  almost  incomprehensible.  After  the  rejection  of  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte's  proposition  for  a  return  to  universal  suffrage,  there  was  a 
general  fear  of  a  coup  d'etat ^  a  coup  de  main^  a  little  18th  Brumaire.  The 
royalist  right  were  the  most  alarmed  ;  they  professed  to  feel  danger  for  their 
pt*rsons ;  they  ojjenly  declare<l  the  country  and  constitution  in  danger,  and 
on  Monday  the  pro^tosition  of  the  questors  for  the  defence  of  the  Assembly  w’as 
hurried  on.  By  the  present  law,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  is  entitled  to 
fix  the  aunount  of  the  forces  required  for  the  defence  of  the  Assembly,  and  to 
summon  {\\c\\\  at  need.  But  the  questors  were  not  satisfied  with  this.  They 
said  the  law  was  doubtful,  that  the  army  required  to  have  the  affair  distinctly 
settles!,  an<l  they  propasetl  that  the  Assembly  should  declare,  bv  a  vote,  that 
the  army  was  at  the  command  of  a  sovereign  Assembly,  could  be  called  in  at 
any  moment,  ami  defend  the  legislature  from  the  invasions  of  the  executive. 

I  nder  preMmt  circumstances  the  proposition  was  verv  reasonable.  I'be 
designs  of  tlj^  I  resident  are  clear,  well  known,  and  undoubted. 

BiU  thi'  left  wen‘  singularly  placed.  The  President  was  the  advocate  and 
supporter  o  universal  suffrage,  and  it  was  because  he  had  made  a  proposition 
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of  tlie  minister  of  war  told  the  soldiers  that  tliey  owed  no  obedi¬ 
ence,  save  to  their  generals.  The  president  himself  made  8j>eechos 
which  clearly  show’cd  that  he  considered  himself  the  ruler  of 
France,  the  master,  and  not  the  mere  constitutional  president,  of 
the  republic. 

Still  the  rejniblicans,  believing  the  president  sincere  in  his 
wish  to  restore  universal  suffrage,  and  regarding  the  qiiestors’  bill 
as  merely  an  attack  on  him  for  proposing  a  liberal  measure,  com¬ 
mitted  the  fatal  blunder  of  reftising  to  invest  the  chamber  with 
extraordinar}’^  powers.  The  questors’  bill  declared  the  army  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  sovereign  assembly,  made  it  high  treason  to  refuse 
to  obey  its  orders,  provided  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
assembly,  and  in  every  way  showed  its  just  suspicions  of  the 
president.  But  the  rejniblicans  would  not  ])ut  this  jiower  in  the 
hands  of  the  majority,  whom  they  suspected  as  much  as  they  did 
the  president. 

The  last  week  in  November  came  ;  events  crowded  on.  There 
is  not  a  shadow’  of  a  doubt  that  early  in  the  week  arrangements 
commenced  for  this  ])articular  coup  d'efaf.  The  jiroclainations 
were  drawn  uj),  the  generals  and  officers  who  acted  subsequently 
with  Jjonis  Naj)oleon  were  bought  over,  and  the  generals  who 
were  to  be  arrested,  designated.  In  the  Economist  of  the  29th 
November,  their  names  are  all  mentioned,  show  ing  that  the  whole 
])lot  w^as  elaborated,  and  had  come  to  the  ear  of  the  correspon¬ 
dent  of  that  jounial.  Still  the  assembly  did  not  think  tlie  danger 
quite  so  pressing.  They  brought  in  a  bill  certainly  to  circum¬ 
scribe  the  jiow’ers  of  the  jiresident,  a  stringent  and  jilain  law, 
which  stated  what  were  his  attributions ;  but  beyond  that  there 
was  no  dream  of  a  movement. 


to  restore  iiniversnl  suffrage  tliat  tliis  act  of  suspicion  had  been  committed. 
The  left  preferred  fuller  confidence  in  the  President  to  aiding  and  abetting  the 
furious,  rampant  royalists  and  conservatives  in  their  deliberate  insult  against 
Louis  Naj)oloon — not  the  lA)uis  Napoleon  of  reaction  and  conservatism — not 
the  prince  they  have  so  long  courted,  hut  the  constitutional  president  of  the 
republic,  who  demands  a  return  to  universal  suffrage. 

*  Hut  both  the  right  may  rei)ent  this  suspicion  and  the  left  this  confidence. 

‘  We  are  approaching  evil  days.  The  path  of  revolution  is  about  again  to 
1)6  trod — it  is  inevitable — it  is  impossible  to  avoid  it.  The  fault  is  that  of 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  majority. 

‘  Louis  NajKdeon  is  a  traitor  to  lil)erty,  the  Monk  of  reaction  for  signing  the 
bill  which  abolished  universal  suffrage. 

‘  The  majority  are  a  parcel  of  blind  idiots.  They  cannot  .see  that  they  are 
making  revolution  inevit.able  and  certain.* 

The  same  writer,  in  Njweinber  1847,  said  that  the  coming  revolution  would 
Inmefit  the  then  c»bseure  Louis  Naj)oleon,  ami  in  the  month  of  January  1848, 
announced  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  republic 
as  certain.  So  clearly  do  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them  for  those  who 
will  see. 


One  word  with  regard  to  the  democratic  party  in  hiancc,  upon 
whom  Ro  much  strong  language  is  lavished.  Hie  democratic 
luirty  whether  it  he  called  socialistj  repuhlicaiij  oi  inodciate 
republican,  with  the  exception  of  a  mere  mob  of  reckless 
agitators,  very  small  in  numbers,  and  without  inlltience,  had 
long  determined  to  give  up  the  jiath  of  revolution  on  two  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  they  would  acccyit  nothing  short  of  a 
republic  ;  in  the  next  place,  universal  suflVagc  and  strict  respect 
for  the  constitution.  They  were  (piitc  willing  to  accejit,  under 
these  circumstances,  legal  defeat.  Ihcy  had  faith  that,  with 
universal  suffrage,  their  jirinciples  must  triumph,  and  they  fore¬ 
swore  all  ajipeals  to  the  musket.  There  was,  in  the  last  week  in 
November,  no  republican  organization.  The  secret  societies  had 
no  ammunition ;  they  believed  in  the  triumph  of  universal  sul* 
frage,  and  earnestly  resolved  to  rush  to  the  ])oll  on  the  day  ol 
election.  Hie  re])iil)licans  of  France  are  intimately  convinced 
that  they  will  never  obtain  the  symjiathies  of  Europe  until  they 
give  up  fighting  without  cause.  Nobody  ex])ects  them,  any 
more  than  the  Poles  and  Hungarians,  to  submit  to  everything; 
but  reckless  and  insurrection  will  destroy  any  party. 

Hut  whether  the  rej)nblicans  intended  at  any  future  time  to  take 
arms  or  not,  they  never  concealed  their  intention  of  resisting  an 
election  by  restricted  suffrage  and  an  unconstitutional  re-election 
of  the  j>resident ;  they  were  ])erfectly  determined  to  be  calm  until 
then.  The  president  had  fixed  the  election  of  a  member  for 
J’aris  for  the  .‘10th  November,  by  the  restricted  suffrage,  and 
there  were  rumours  of  the  electors  excluded  by  the  huv  of  the 
.‘list  May  rushing  to  the  ]h>11,  to  demand  their  rights.  ]\l. 
Charles  Lagrage  rose  and  (juestioned  the  minister  as  to  the 
reason  why  such  rumours  were  sot  afloat,  and  solemnly  declared 
that  the  people  would  not  be  provoked.  If  the  constitution  were 
violated — if  the  republic  were  touched — if  the  law’  of  the  31st 
May  were  unrej>ealed,  the  democrats,  he  said,  were  ready.  Hut 
under  any  other  circumstances,  they  were  determined  to  remain 
calm. 

J  he  Oileatiist  and  legitimist  ])arties  were  more  active.  Tliey 
had  no  intention  of  voting  the  revision  of  the  constitution  with  a 
view  to  the  re-election  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Their  idea  of  revision 
was  to  provoke  a  vote  between  monarchy  and  republic;  they 
knew  that  the  ])rince  wmdd  not  go  out ;  they  knew  there  would 
»e  a  roup  </  r/o/.  More  exjierienced  statesmen  than  the  re])id)li- 
can>,  thev  took  ])recautions.  Messrs.  C.’liangaruier,  Haze,  Thiers, 
\\  '  fn  devise  some  means  of  ])arrving  the  blow'. 

ut  one  existed  :  to  unite  with  llie  rejmblican  partv’,  to  decree* 
universal  sufliage,  to  arrest  all  the  comspirators  in  the  Klysee, 
wheie  the  proof  existed  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  constitution 
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and  the  re])ublic,  to  suspend  the  ])resident  of  the  vei)uhlic  from 
his  functions,  and  loyally  and  openly  stand  by  the  constitutiom 
They  resolved  to  do  this  too  late. 

The  election  for  Paris  took  place  on  Sunday  and  ^londay,  the 
:10th  November  and  1st  December.  The  republicans  and  the 
friends  of  the  president  abstained.  Out  of  1 48,000  electors,  53,000 
voted,  of  whom  5*2,000  voted  for  the  royalist  candidate.  iM  ery- 
thing  WiTs  calm  and  stdl.  The  people  abstained — nothing  more. 

Monday  evening,  Paris  went  to  sleep,  calm  and  still.  4'he 
Arenemcnt  newspaper,  and  the  Assemblve  Na/Iottale,  had  articles 
announcing  the  coup  d'etat  for  the  next  day.  Tlicy  gave  the 
news  as  a  piece  of  comic  absurdity.  They  trusted  too  much  in 
the  honour  of  the  army,  and  in  the  respect  due  by  its  generals  and 
other  oHicers  to  the  ])arliament  and  constitution  of  their  country — 
the  one  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the  other  the  all  but 
unanimous  creation  of  a  constituent  assembly.  Certain  of  the 
j>ersons  threatened  went  peacealdy  to  bed  ;  amongst  these.  Gene¬ 
rals  Lamoriciere,Cavaignac,  and  Hedeau  ;  MM.  Thiers  ami  Chan- 
garnier  were  more  sus])icious.  They  sat  up  at  the  house  of  the 
latter.  Meanwhile,  there  was  a  grand  ])arty  at  the  I'dysee.  All 
the  devoted  adherents  of  the  Bona])arte  faction  were  there — men 
and  women,  with  the  generals  who  were  about  to  betray  their 
country  into  the  hands  of  a  despot.  liouis  Nai)oleon  w  .as  sombre 
and  pale,  but  his  little  court  of  advisers  were  (juite  exhilarated. 

All  contributed  to  render  the  stroke  easy ;  scarcely  one  man 
beyond  the  immediate  consjnrators  believed  in  rumours  which 
were  afloat ;  then  the  army  in  and  around  Paris  had  all  its 
su])erior  ofheers  studiously  chosen  from  the  summer  friends  of 
the  ])resident;  the  young,  and  somewhat  unprincipled,  De 
Mauj)as,  ])refect  of  ])oiicc,  w'as  his  devoted  friend.  At  midnight, 
the  ])roclamations  were  all  ready.  They  had  been  ])rinted  at  a 
secret  press  set  u]>  in  the  vaults  of  the  I'dysee-llourbon.  At  the 
same  hour,  the  regiments  from  the  forts  were  ordered  to  begin  their 
march  on  Paris.  The  soldiers  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers ; 
and,  to  induce  them  to  march  against  the  ])arliamcnt  by  w  hose  laws 
they  existed,  by  wliose  vote  they  w’cre  ])aid,  their  ofliccrs  had  the 
a\idacity  to  announce  the  president’s  life  to  be  in  danger,  'llic  same 
thing  w’as  said  both  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  population  of  Paris. 
An  awful  conspiracy  had  been  discovered.  Generals  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  and  others,  had  been  sto])ped,  marching  through  the 
Hois  dc  Boulogne,  to  arrest  the  ])residcnt,  and  send  him  to 
\4ncennes.  These  and  other  rumours  of  an  aw  ful  communist 
insurrection  to  plunder  all  Prance,  were  industriously  set  afloat. 

Meanwhile  the  agents  of  the  usuq)er  had  not  been  idle.  They 
had  effected  all  the  aiTests  above-mentioned  ;  they  liad  occupied 
the  oflice  of  cverv’  o])position  journal,  royalist  and  republican, 
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inilitarilv,  and  they  had  dismissed  both  editor  and  printer, 
announcing  to  them*  that  no  journals  would  be  allowed  to  appear; 
even  those  devoted  to  the  Elysee  were  ordered  to  send  their 
proofs  henceforth  for  correction  to  agents  of  the  government.  A 
little  after  dawn,  cver>'  ai>proach  to  the  national  assembly  was 
occupied  by  troops,  the  Champs  Elysees  were  like  a  cavalry 
barracks;  the  Boulevard,  the  Place  de  Carousel,  De  Bourgogne, 
the  Tnileries  gardens,  the  Louvre,  every  avenue  to  the  jjresidency 
was  filled  with  soldiers.  Protected  by  these  imposing  forces, 
the  jHilice  lx*gan  to  ])ut  up  the  placards  announcing  that  the 
a.ssembly  was  dissolved,  that  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  that 
universal  suffrage  was  restored.  Paris,  which  had  gone  to  slec]) 
witJi  a  re])ublican  constitution,  under  the  protection  of  laws, 
awoke  in  the  hands  of  a  consjiirator,  su])ported  by  bayonets.  All 
law  was  abolished.  The  parliament — sanctuary  of  law — was 
brutally  dissolved,  and  all  to  ])revent  a  ])resident,  who  had  sworn 
to  the  constitution,  from  going  out  at  the  legal  time. 

The  lirst  effect  was  stupor.  Then  a  certain  amount  of 
admiration.  A  large  body  of  the  people,  disgusted  at  the 
reactionary  tendencies  of  the  assembly,  rejoiced.  About  twelve 
o’clock,  however,  men  began  to  reflect.  The  illegal  nature  of  the 
act,  the  bayonets  brought  out  to  support  it,  the  men  who  had 
])eq)etrated  it,  filled  the  peo])le  with  just  alarm.  Men  of  note, 
royalist  and  republican,  went  about  explaining  the  tendencies  of 
the  act.  Indignation  began  already  to  fill  all  men’s  bosoms. 
They  saw  that  if  they  approved  of  so  gi'ossly  an  illegal  act,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  much  more.  Murmurs  arose. 
Along  the  boulevards,  the  (piays,  in  the  Champs  Elysee,  one  cry 
only  was  heard,  that  of  J  ti  e  in  repuhlique. 

Events  were  occurring  meanwhile,  which  as  they  became  known 
roused  indignation,  enthusiasm,  fury,  and  desjiair.  At  an  early  hour 
a  large  body  of  deputies  joined  in  a  ])rocession,  and  marched  on 
the  assembly.  Some  few’  had  already  succeeded  in  meeting  in  the 
bureaux.  Ihey  were  expelled,  dispersed,  driven  away.  Some  were 
suuck  by  infuriated  soldiers.  The  (piestors  had  been  arrested  at 
six  o  chK'k  in  the  morning.  Those  of  the  members  wdio  were 
coUected  in  the  hall  of  public  sitdngs  were  driven  out  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Anotlier  attempt  was  then  made  to  meet 
at  tlio  house  of  M.  Daru,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  but  this 
also  was  prevented  by  an  armed  force. 

A  little  after  halt-pa.st  twelve,  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred 
deputies  collected  in  the  mairie  of  the  tenth  arrondissement,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot.  The  members  present  were 
chiefly  royalists,  of  tlie  two  parties  of  Orleanists  and  legitimists. 
Ihcy  declared  themselves  ew  permanence^  voted  rapidly  certain 
measures  of  public  safety,  and  Uien  by  the  mouth  of  M.  Berryer, 
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announced  their  decisions  to  the  people  from  the  balcony  of  the 
hotel.  The  words  were  taken  down  in  })encil  by  an  English 
gentleman,  who  speaks  French  as  well  as  he  does  English,  and 
they  were  as  follows,  with  the  intemiptions  of  an  immense  crowd: — 

*  Inhabitants  of  Paris  {Vive  la  repuhlique!  from  the  crowd),  Inhabitants 
of  Paris,  we  are  in  suflicient  number  to  deliberate,  to  act,  and  to  vote 
(immense  cries  of  Vive  la  republique  /).  AVe  are  here  in  virtue  of  the 
Constitution  (bravo !  Vive  la  republique !)  and  of  universal  sutlVage, 
which  we  declare  once  more  the  law  of  the  land  (tremendous  cheering.) 
In  virtue  of  our  sovereign  power,  we  decree  the  decheauce  of  the  president 
of  the  republic  (cent  cela  !  tcrrifK!  applause,  during  which  ^1.  de  Laroche- 
juqueliu  tried  to  enter  the  mairie),  and  we  declare  (jcneral  Oudinot,  que 
voiciy  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Paris  (loud  cries  of  Vive  la 
republique!  no  more  Itoman  expeditions!)  Inhabitants  of  Paris,  soyez 
irauquille. 

At  this  moment,  just  as  froncral  Oudinot,  who  wore  his  scarf  of  a 
representative,  was  about  to  address  the  ])eoj)le,  some  soldiers 
a])peared  behind,  dragged  the  two  de])uties  in,  ])ut  a  sentry  in  the 
balcony,  and  closed  the  window.  A  scene  of  awful  confusion 
took  place  inside.  The  dej)uties  reminded  the  soldiers  of  the 
monstrous  act  they  were  committing,  told  them  that  they  only 
were  the  legal  rulers  of  the  nation,  that  they  were  now  the 
executive  ;  and  when  M.  Benyer  was  dragged  in  from  the  window, 
he  thus  addressed  them  : — “  Soldiers,  you  no  longer  obey  the 
legal  president  of  a  re])ublic,  but  an  outlaw,  a  chief  of  brigands  !” 

But  the  men  selected  for  this  act  of  vandalism  were  old 
African  soldiers,  who  know  nothing  but  ])assive  obedience.  The 
deputies  were  told  that  force  would  be  used  if  they  resisted,  and 
then  the  chasseurs  cleared  the  hall,  and  drove  the  whole  body  of 
members  to  the  barracks  of  the  quay  d’Orsay,  whence,  during 
the  course  of  the  week,  they  were  individually  taken  to  their 
respective  houses. 

Meanwhile  the  Mountain  had  met  at  M.  Cremieux’s,  and  at 
Victor  Hugo’s,  and  ])roclamations  to  the  people  were  j)rinted. 
They  were  soon  distributed  everywhere.  Such  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  were  not  arrested,  dispersed  themselves  in  the 
insurgent  quarters,  and  prepared  for  armed  resistance.  This  was 
difficult.  The  working-classes  and  republicans  generally  were 
unarmed.  They  had  not  calculated  on  so  soon  requiring  to  u.se 
their  muskets. 

The  high  court  of  justice  endeavoured  to  meet,  but  was  violently 
dispersed.  The  intention  of  the  court  was  known.  In  virtue  of 
the  constitution,  it  was  about  to  decree  the  solemn  decheauce  of 
the  president  of  the  rejmblic.  Inexpressible  agitation  spread 
through  the  masses.  The  dejmties  were  everywhere  approved. 
No  man  after  about  two  o’clock  dared  say  a  word  in  approval  of 
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Louis  Napoleon.  On  Tuesday,  as  on  AVednesday  eveninp;,  all  the 
approvers  of  llie  presidential  policy  had  their  hats  thrust  over  their 
eves,  and  were  assailed,  while  their  clothes  were  torn  to  ribbons, 
cries  of  ratapoit  I  ratapoil !  cassemajoit  !  cassemajou ! 
alluding  to  the  brutalities  of  the  society  of  the  Tenth  December, 
on  tlie  occasion  of  the  jiresidential  journeys. 

On  Tuesday  evening  vast  military  precautions  were  taken,  but 
without  much  necessity.  There  was  scarcely  a  thought  of  barri¬ 
cades.  Wednesday  morning  came,  and  with  it  the  proclamation 
announcing  that  the  vote  was  to  take  place  by  open  lists  or 
registers,  to  be  opened  and  jnesided  over  during  eight  days  by 
otiicials  of  the  government.  This  excited  the  universal  indigna¬ 
tion  of  all  classes.  Every  body  knew  the  absurd  farce  which  had 
been  ]K‘r]HHrated  in  1801,  w  hen  hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes 
were  coolly  suppressed  by  subservient  prefects.  The  declarations 
of  the  Mountain,  of  the  members  of  the  right,  the  proclamation  of 
(lirardin,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Michael  do  Bourges,  produced  treble 
elleet,  and  all  day  on  Wednesday,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  preparations  were  made  for  a  combat.  The  new’s  came 
secretly  to  Pans  that  the  ])rovinccs  were  furious,  that  the  ])easants 
were  ])reparing  for  a  stniggle,  and  the  royalists  were  in  great 
elation  of  spirit.  Still,  those  who  determined  to  fight  in  Paris 
were  very  few  in  number — not  more  than  six  thousand. 

I’he  members  of  the  AlonnUiin,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  went  into  the  insurgent  quarters,  but  though  they 
found  sympathy  enough,  they  found  no  disposition  to  fight.  The 
faubourg  St.  Antoine,  usually  the  fii*st  to  rise,  and  against  whicli 
resistance  is  scarcely  jmssible,  was  wholly  unprepared.  Still  one 
or  two  banicades  were  made  in  that  cpiarter  on  Wednesday,  and 
at  one  of  them  three  deputies  fought.  M.  Baudin  was  killed  ;  a 
second,  M.  Madier  de  Montjau,  was  severely  wounded;  a  third, 
Alphonse  Escpiiros,  esca])ed.  But  in  the  line  St.  Marlin, 
according  to  the  command  of  the  government  to  fire  without 
warning,  a  crowd  was  shot  at  by  the  soldiers,  and  two  men  were 
slain.  'Fheir  coqises  were  paraded  about  bv  torch-light  by  a  band 
of  eight  hundred.  * 

•  •  ^  *  is  experienced,  even  by  residents  in  Paris,  in 

arruing  at  facts,  after  this  act.  Not  one  independent  journal 
exists.  Everything  published  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  while  such  is  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  idea  of 
martial  law,  that  from  the  4th  December  most  men  have  feared  to 
jqH'ak,  or  write  in  letters,  a  word  they  have  seen.  Letters  have 
been  ojH'ued,  delayed,  destroyed.  The  writer  of  this  article  sent 
between  the  4th  and  the  11th  no  less  than  fifty  letters  to  England, 
to  one  of  which  only  did  he  receive  an  answer.  Five  he  has  re¬ 
ceded  notice  verbally  were  not  received  ;  while  most  of  the  rest 
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have  probably  shared  the  same  fate.  Tlie  difficulty  of  giving  a 
correct  account  of  events  is  great.  French  government  nanatives 
are  proverbial  for  tlieir  incorrectness  ;  but  having  been  as  much 
on  the  spot  as  was  possible,  and  visited  the  scenes  of  the  combat, 
we  shall  attempt  a  brief  sketch  from  personal  observation. 

About  two  o’clock,  the  cpiarters  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  com¬ 
menced  erecting  barricades,  while  in  the  houses  along  the  boule¬ 
vards  the  royalists  prepared  for  a  conflict.  About  three  o’clock 
we  were  on  the  boulevard  des  Italieus.  The  cavalry  made 
numerous  charges,  while  the  infantry  fired.  At  half-past  tliree, 
twelve  diousand  men,  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  having  pre¬ 
viously  passed,  firing  began  from  windows  in  the  boulevard,  par- 
ticidarly  round  the  Opera  Comique.  Tlie  soldiers  fired  back,  and 
many  persons  were  killed,  some  in  the  streets,  some  in  the  houses, 
and  some  after  they  had  been  taken  j)risoners.  Thirty-eight 
persons,  amongst  others  Mr.  Paris,  the  chemist,  Mr.  llofl’,  the 
dentist,  and  others,  were  killed  accidenUdly.  The  conduct  of 
the  soldiers  was  most  brutal  in  many  instances.  An  officer  ran  a 
man  tlirough  for  crying  Vive  la  Repuhlique,  After  the  great 
barricade  of  tlie  Porte  St.  Denis  was  battered  down  by  cannon, 
the  soldiers  made  no  prisoners,  they  bayoneted  and  shot  every  man 
they  found,  and  some  women.  F4ven  prisoners  taken  at  other 
barricades  were  shot  before  evening,  by  order  of  the  courts-martial. 
It  is  generally  said  that  the  fighting  was  over  at  six  o’clock. 
From  nine,  until  half-past  ten,  we  heard  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cession  of  discharges  of  cannon  and  musketry.  Some  say  it 
was  prisoners  being  shot,  but  surely  not  by  cannon  ? 

But  on  Friday  morning  all  was  over.  The  announcement  of 
the  return  to  secret  voting,  being  considered  a  great  moral  victory, 
])revented  the  insurrection  becoming  one  half  as  general  as  was 
expected.  But  the  worst  murders  of  all  took  place  on  tliis  day. 
The  following,  from  an  impartial  eye-witness,  an  Phiglishman, 
and  not  a  republican,  should  be  presented.  There  can  be  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  4th  and  5tli  December  will  be  placed 
in  history  alongside  the  St  Bartholomew  and  the  September 
massacre  : — ‘  Friday  moniing,  the  third  day  of  blood,  opened  very 
promisingly  witli  proclamations,  tlireateniiig  deatli  for  every  con¬ 
ceivable  and  inconceivable  act  of  treason  that  might  be  manifested 
or  suspected.  ^  ^  *  Towards  three  o’clock,  and  after  the 

soldiers  hatl  been  refreshed,  their  cries  were  loud  and  frequent 
of  “Vive  Napoleon!”  Now  and  then  a  civilian  would  cry  “  Vive 
la  llepublique  1”  when  at  once  the  same  fusilading  as  was  prac¬ 
tised  the  day  before  was  resumed,  and  in  several  instances  men 
and  women  were  killed  upon  the  spot.  Need  1  say  more  than 
point  to  the  fact,  that  at  nine  o’clock  at  night  there  were  no  less 
than  ninety-eight  dead  bodies  huddled  togetlier  in  various 
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batches  in  the  boulevanls,  all  those  of  the  day  before  having 
been  carted  oil  bv  three  o'clock  in  tlie  daj^.  1  witnessed  a  dose 
of  grape  lliat  day  which  brought  down  about  thirty  men,  all  of 
respecuble  attire,  and  only  for  crying  “  Vive  la  republique  !” 
while  about  as  many  more  were  bayonetted  near  the  same  group. 
It  was  a  busy  day  was  tliis  Friday  on  tlie  Champ  de  Mars;  tiring  all 
day,  and  every  shot  bringing  do>m  some  traitor!  From  the 
number  of  prisoners  taken  in  tlie  three  days,  it  is  supposed  that 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  were  disposed  of  in  tliat  day’s  work ; 
even  tlie  very  |K)lice,  who  were  in  the  secret  of  tlie  number 
murdered,  ap|)eared  pale  and  agitated  towards  evening,  from  the 
awful  tragedy  they  had  taken  ])art  in.  At  night  a  rumour  was 
spread  tliat  die  men  of  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere  w  ere  in  hundreds 
erecting  a  barricade.  They  were  to  the  number  of  about  ninety 
or  a  hundred  talking  of  the  loss  of  relatives — some  deprived  of  a 
son,  others  of  a  father,  and  even  not  a  few,  of  their  daughters.  A 
few  rounds  of  gia])e  and  canister,  followed  by  a  charge  of 
dragoons,  sent  fifty  of  them  into  the  other  world  with  blessings 
on  their  lips,  breathing  upon  tlie  name  of  Bonaparte  and  la 
tjraude  armee'  But  in  the  ])rovinces  the  government  had  work 
enough.  It  is  in  the  departments  that  the  force  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  party  now  exists.  They  are  in  ])roportion  far  more  re- 
))ublican  and  democratic  than  Paris.  The  peasants  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  communists,  while  the  royalists  have  also  great 
force  in  the  villages.  It  is  (piite  certain  that  the  chief  disorders 
in  the  couiilrv  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  peasantiy’,  and  not 
bv  the  workmen  of  the  towns. 


In  the  department  of  the  Allier,  the  insurgents  obtained 
possession  ol  La])alisse,  and  were  only  repulsed  after  a  terrible 
combat,  the  tocsin  sounding  everywhere;  at  Marseilles,  an  attempt 
at  general  insurrection  took  ])lace ;  at  Condem,  department  of  the 
(•ers,  the  insurgents  drove  out  the  authorities  and  jiroclaimed 
a  provisional  goveniment,  which,  says  the  government  pajiers, 
behaved  with  great  moderation ;  at  Bordeaux,  and  throughout 
the  (iiroiide  generally,  j)ariial  movements  took  place ;  at  Poligny, 
the  people  ol)tained  possession  of  the  town,  and  according  to  the 
government  pa])ers,  committed  lionible  excesses,  while  private 
letters  tleclare  tliat  the  most  rigid  severity  was  exercised  towards 
all  who  attempted  pillage  or  murder;  at  Montarges,  there  was 
an  insurrection  and  some  deaths ;  at  Clamecy  in  the  Nievre, 
the  |H‘nsants  and^  ]>eople  joined,  and  obtained  ])artial  possession 
ol  the  town ;  at  Cosne  the  same  took  jdace ;  at  Strasburg,  after  a 
mo\enient  of  the  people,  the  place  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege; 
numerous  insurrections  occurred  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
Suone-et-ljoire;  in  the  Basses Alpes;  in  the  Aube;  in  the  Bouclies- 
du-Klione;  in  the  Clier;  in  the  Correze;  in  the  Dordoime ;  at  Flea- 
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roncc  in  the  Gers;  at  Audi,  Miranda;  in  tlie  Herault  (where 
nearly  a  hundred  ]>eople  were  killed  and  wounded  at  Beziers);  at 
Flcvesan,  where  tlie  authorities  were  expelled;  at  Marseillan, 
where  a  republican  government  was  proclaimed ;  at  Bedarieux, 
where  the  peo])le  captured  a  barracks,  and  where  the  commissary 
of  police  esca])ed  in  disguise  as  a  beggar ;  in  the  Indre  :  in  the 
Ille-et-Vilaine ;  intheLoiret;  in  the  Maine-et-Loire ;  at  Angers; 
at  Nancy ;  in  fact,  all  over  France,  in  nearly  every  town  there 
was  armed  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  seize 
absolute  aulhoritv. 

The  most  serious  movement  was  in  the  Basses  Alpes,  where 
the  insurgents  took  ])ossession  of  the  whole  department,  drove 
out  all  the  oflicials,  captured  the  mails,  opened  and  seized  all 
government  despatches,  but  sent  on  ])rivate  letters ;  took  the  fort 
of  Sisteron ;  the  town  of  Digne,  capital  of  the  dejiartment,  and, 
in  fine,  were  masters  of  the  situation. 

Much  has  been  said  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents, 
and  the  government  ])apers  publish  horrible  narratives  of  their 
atrocities.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  some  disgusting 
excesses  committed  at  Clamecy  by  ex-convicts,  and  prisoners  ‘ 
released  from  ])rison  under  very  mysterious  circumstances,  the 
insurgents  have  in  reality  behaved  with  singular  moderation. 
They  had  entire  possession  of-  the  department  of  the  Basses 
Alpes,  and  a  provisional  government  sat  four  days  in  Digne. 
The  Ely  see  organs  say  that  they  were  <joing  to  commit  the 
vilest  crimes;  that,  on  the  day  after  the  troops  entered  the 
town,  Digne  ivaa  to  hare  been  burnt  and  pillaged;  but  they  own 
that  the  provisional  government  put  out  severe  proclamations 
against  illegal  acts,  and  that  they  caused  these  proclamations  to 
be  respected.  Individual  acts  of  robbery  took  place  of  course, 
but  the  conduct  even  of  the  iiontier  insurgents  was  extremely 
moderate.  The  calumnies  of  the  hired  jiress  of  Paris,  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  government,  are  electoral  tricks ;  but  they 
are  widely  spread  in  England  by  certain  jounialists,  who  care 
not  at  what  pnee  they  blacken  the  j)o])ular  ])arty,  while  tliey 
excuse  and  justify  a  daring  and  successful  ciiminal. 

Compare  the  conduct  of  the  ])eople  with  that  of  the  con¬ 
spirators.  Their  conduct  in  Paris  is  already  related,  though  we 
must  quote  these  w'ords  from  the  ‘  Economist,’ — ‘  It  is  believed 
that  the  number  of  persons  killed  by  the  soldiers  is  not  less  than 
*2500,  of  whom  not  one  hundred,  it  is  said,  were  insurgents,’ — 
while  we  may  a<ld  that  the  barricades  were  allowed  to  be  erected, 
as,  widiout  a  light,  Louis  Napoleon’s  ])osilion  would  have  been 
untenable.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  headed  by  tlie  co¬ 
conspirators  of  the  President  in  the  ])rovinces,  one  or  tw’o  ex¬ 
tracts  at  random,  from  the  govenirnent  papers,  will  sufficiently 
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enlighten  our  readers.  They  are  from  the  ‘  Constitutioiinel,’  the 
])erHonal  organ  of  tlie  President : — 

‘  HoMMefi  Alpex. — All  the  news  of  the  troops  is  favourable. 
Wherever  they  meet  with  bands  of  insurgents,  they  attack,  dis¬ 
perse,  and  nhoot  all  taken  with  arms  in  their  hand^' 

Tlie  cavalry  killed ^7?^^  or  «>/^the  infantry, /or/y. 
We  had  one  man  killed.’ 

‘  Drafjnignan, — We  killed  from  eighty  to  ninety.  We  lost 
one  fiisiieer.  *  ^  *  The  greater  part  of  the  insurgents  were 
either  badly  armed,  or  not  armed  at  all.’ 

‘  Var, — i>om  ninety  to  a  hundred  of  the  insurgents  were  killed. 
We  lost  one  man.’ 

Such  extracts  require  no  comment.  In  almost  every  instance 
these  letters  add  long  deUiils  of  atrocities  which  w  ere  going  to  he 
peq>etrated. 

At  the  hour  at  which  we  write,  Louis  Napoleon  is  triumphant. 
He  is  dictator  of  France.  Everywhere  the  military  have  gained 
the  day.  But  how'  long  this  will  last  is  a  question  which  tliose 
who  know  France  best  will  hesitate  to  answer. 

Seventy-three  journals  are  suppressed ;  the  innumerable  pro¬ 
tests  from  civil  and  military  servants  are  concealed;  and  every  im¬ 
pediment  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  struck  off  tlie  list,  by  tlie 
law’  of  the  Slst  May,  from  being  re-registered.  Innumerable 
arrests  take  place  every’  hour:  myriads  of  spies  are  scattered  over 
the  country :  electors  are  bullied,  threatened,  comipted  ;  the  army 
has  voted  on  an  open  registry,  and  yet  16,348  soldiers  and  4830 
sailors  have  voted  no. 

France  is  a  country’  filled  by  parties  of  a  most  varied  character, 
liegitimists,  Orleanists,  re])ublicans,  democrats,  socialists,  and 
communists,  form  the  various  secUons  of  its  population.  The 
Bouapartists  are  not  a  party.  The  legitimists  are  strong  in 
numbers  in  some  parts,  and  have  able  statesmen.  De  Falloux, 
Berryer,  liaroehejaquelin,  and  others,  are  active  and  earnest  men, 
but  their  ideas  are  of  a  past  age.  The  Orleanists,  with  leaders 
such  as  Thiers,  Barrot,  and  others,  have  the  support  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  republicans  of  the 
Cavaignac  school,  who  are  now  all  semi-socialists,  are  a  j>owerlul 
and  energetic  party.  The  democrats,  represented  in  the  late 
chamber  by  the  Mountain,  have  the  support  of  nearly  all  the 
industrious  classes,  and  a  very  large  }>ortion  of  the  army  and 
]>easantry’.  I  he  communists  recruit  their  forces  almost  wholly 
from  the  floating  population  of  the  towns,  and  the  more  ignorant 
|>easantrv. 

NN  here,  then,  are  tlie  Bonapartists  ? 

llieir  whole  force  consists  in  two  sections  of  the  communitv: 
]Hditical  adventurers  of  every  party,  and  those  in  all  grades  of 
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society  who  are  of  no  political  faith,  but  ever  worship  power. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Legitimism  represents  tradition,  old 
ideas,  the  past ;  Orleanism,  the  nile  of  the  middle  classes,  the 
government  of  property  and  wealth ;  moderate  republicanism, 
something  a  little  less  advanced  than  what  exists  in  England ; 
democracy  and  socialism,  the  goveniment  of  the  people  by  the 
people ;  communism,  the  craving  of  the  wretched,  the  miserable, 
the  wild,  the  idle,  the  unskilful,  the  poor,  the  suffering,  to 
possess.  But  Bonapartism  represents  notliing  save  military 
glory  ;  and  war  being  a  thing  of  the  past,  Bonapartism  represents 
nothing. 

Where  arc  its  statesmen  ? — Baroche,  Montalembcrt,  Fould, 
St.  Amaud,  and  a  host  of  others  less  known,  but  all  belonging  to 
the  parties  above  alluded  to ;  men  who  hang  round  power  like  a 
parti-coloured  cloak,  keeping,  however,  their  separate  stripes 
distinctly  apart  The  men  who  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  over¬ 
throw  the  republic  and  the  constitution,  and  to  substitute  the 
rule  of  the  bayonet  and  the  sword,  w  ere  all  men  witliout  position 
or  principle.  Ambitious  adventurers,  and  swords  hungry  after 
promotion,  and  eager  for  a  return  to  tlie  times  of  the  empire, 
when  a  military  aristocracy  ruled  over  the  land,  they  audaciously 
violated  the  law,  and  with  success.  In  France  there  is  now  no 
law’,  save  the  will  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  sends  forth  legislative 
decrees  with  as  much  coolness  as  he  does  the  nomination  of  a 
juge  de  paix  ;  he  decrees  the  payment  of  390  millions  of  next 
year’s  taxes  ;  tlie  creation  of  a  railway  round  Paris ;  declares  that 
the  tobacco  monopoly  shall  be  abolished ; — all  tlie  province  of 
parliament — with  as  little  hesitation  as  he  creates  his  new  mar¬ 
shals.  In  fact,  the  great  object  of  all  the  writers  in  the 
Bonapartist  journals  is  to  prove  that  parliaments  are  nuisances, 
and  that  the  representative  system  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
evils  which  have  visited  France  since  1789. 

The  apparent  approval  of  the  act  of  Louis  Napoleon  by  the 
people  is  almost  certain  ;  the  name  of  Napoleon  is  not  dead  in 
the  hearts  of  the  peasantry.  Besides,  thousands  upon  thousands 
a.sk  themselves.  If  w’e  vote  against  him,  what  then  ?  who  will  come 
after  ?  If  the  ballot  were  a  straightforward  ballot  between  Louis 
Napoleon  and  Cavaignac,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
Cavaignac  woidd  obtain  the  support  of  an  overwhelming  majority. 
But  the  vote  is  now  between  a  strong  existing  government  and 
chaos.  Besides,  the  people  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it 
will  not  be  an  honest  vote.  There  will  be  no  umpires,  no  one  to 
represent  the  people  at  the  ballot-box ;  all  will  be  done  by 
government  officials.  What  Napoleon  did  in  1804,  will,  they 
say,  be  done  over  again. 

That  Louis  Na|>oleon  is  no  longer  tlic  idol  of  the  masses,  will 
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clearly  l>e  shown  by  the  enonnous  amount  of  those  who  will 
abstain,  and  by  the  large  majority  which  the  coalition  of  royalists 
and  republicans  will  have  against  him  in  the  first  ])arliainent 
which  will  be  elected  in  the  beginning  of  next  year.  But 
let  no  man  be  certain  ;  the  hope  of  anned  insurrection  is  not 
abandoned. 

As  to  justifying  Louis  Na])oleon,  under  the  specious  pretence 
that  the  people  meant  to  fight  in  1852,  it  is  a  hypocritical 
pretence.  In  January,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  universal 
suffrage  would  have  been  voted  by  the  assembly.  Already  the 
even  vote  of  352  against  352  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  law  of 
the  31st  May.  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  advisers  knew  this;  and 
•they  knew  also  that  in  May,  1852,  the  people  would  have  elected 
a  democratic  parliament  and  a  republican  president.  Every 
man  who  approaches  the  examination  of  the  question,  with  a 
mind  ])reviously  unbiassed,  can  arrive  at  but  one  conclusion. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  knew  that  legally  and  pacifically  he 
must  have  gone  out  in  1852,  when  the  republic  would  have  been 
consolidated  by  a  great  and  tranquil  election.  Rather  than  go 
out,  he  violated  the  constitution,  set  tlie  example  of  illegality, 
aroused  France  to  insurrection,  and  caused  the  destruction  of 
human  life,  which  no  pretence  can  justify  or  excuse.  Of  the  ruin 
he  has  brought  upon  die  hopes  of  Itady,  Hungary,  and  the 
other  enslaved  nations  of  Europe,  who  had  conlidence  in  the 
idea  of  die  firm  establishment  of  liberty  in  France,  we  have 
now  no  space  to  speak. 

Parifi,  Pec.  26th. 

The  voting  is  pretty  well  known.  In  Paris,  196,000  have 
voted  ‘Yes,’  and  96,000  ‘  No,’  while  100,000  have  abstained.  In 
Paris  the  voting  has  been  fair.  This  was  to  be  expected. 
Ordinary  observers  will  judge  from  Paris  and  the  large 
towns,  where  every  precaurion  has  been  taken  to  show  a  fair 
fiwe.  But  in  the  villages,  and  oUier  country  places  very 
different  has  Ix'en  the  case.  One  private  letter  from  a  late 
insurgent  department  will  give  an  idea  of  what  has  been  done. 
‘  There  are  eighty-one  electors  in  our  village,  most  of  whom  are 
wll-known  republicans.  But  when  the  polling  came  round  a 
singular  scene  took  place.  Two  gendarmes  stood  one  on  each 
side  of  the  ballot-box,  with  a  matVe,  who  was  so  compromised 
that  ho  could  not  say  a  word.  As  the  electors  came  up  a 
gendaime  said,  curling  his  moustache  and  frowning,  “  Voyons! 
let  me  see,  how  are  itv*  going  to  vote  ?  ”  The  trembling  elector 
showed  his  bnUetin.  If  it  W’a8“\es,’’  the  gendarme  patted  him 
on  the  head,  and  gave  him  other  signs  of  approval.  If  it  was 
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“No,"  the  policeman  frowned  and  asked  for  the  poor  fellow's 
papers,  insinuating  that  he  must  be  a  noted  insurgent.  When 
the  votes  were  counted  there  were  eighty-one  “Ayes."’  We 
could  quote  hundreds  of  similar  letters. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  voting  will  be  about  five 
millions  to  one.  Hut  the  voting,  unfortunately,  decides  nothing. 
The  four  millions  w  ho  have  abstained  from  voting  have,  in  great 
part,  no  faith  except  in  muskets  and  barricades,  which  are  the 
more  likely  to  be  called  into  existence,  since  the  triumphant 
Bonapartists  announce  that  the  representative  system,  being  a 
nuisance,  must  be  abolished ;  or,  at  all  events,  so  modified,  that 
it  will  have  no  influence  in  the  government  of  the  country.  An 
election  by  two  degrees  of  500  representatives,  ‘250  of  w’hom» 
are  to  be  selected  by  Louis  Napoleon,  is  an  anomaly  which 
can  only  be  comprehended  in  a  country  so  original  as  France. 
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This  work  |K)ssesses  the  elements  of  true  and  continuous  popularity ;  and 
we  arc  pleased,  but  not  surprised,  to  discover,  that  from  its  first  appearance 
it  has  commanded  a  remarkable  measure  of  success.  I'ntler  a  title  some¬ 
what  (juaint  and  sctircely  descriptive,  there  arc  treasured  some  of  the  most 
.'dfecting  pictures  of  human  life  and  experience,  blendtd  with  the  most 
important  tniths  of  divine  revelation. 
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The  narratifc  is  founded  on  the  common  but  impressive  event  of  the 
cariv  death  of  a  beautiful  and  aecompbshed  sister,  whose  brief  career  in 
this  case  is  associated  with  many  tender  and  sacred  remembrances  of 
ancestral  piety,  of  early  orphanage,  and  of  religious  training:  and  around 
whose  dying  bi*d  gathers  a  history  of  spiritual  experience  which  can 
scarcely  matched.  The  value  of  "this  book  docs  not  consist  in  romiuitic 
adventures,  or  remarkable  experience  ;  but  in  its  quiet  episodps  of 
common  events,  arc  to  be  found  some  of  the  purest  poetry  and  richest 
Christian  philosophy.  We  might  refer  to  the  scenes  of  the  mother’s 
death-bed— the  pastor’s  visit  to  the  orphans  of  the  manse~the  dying 
sister’s  farewell  interview  with  her  eldest  brother,  or  the  description  of  the 
funend  scene  by  moonbght — as  beautiful  illustrations  of  pathetic  descrip¬ 
tion  and  evangelical  sentiment. 

.  Dr.  McFarlane  in  this  work  has  found  a  congenial  theme ;  in  which 
heart,  descriptive  powers,  and  personal  piety,  are  equally  conspicuous  ; 
and  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  exquisite  delicacy  as  well  as  stem  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  delineated  the  details  of  early  family  experience.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  that  in  the  second  and  third  editions,  some  trifling 
errors  which  defaced  the  first  edition  have  been  corrected.  We  venture 
to  suggest,  that  some  of  the  casual  dissertations,  such  as  those  on  novel 
reading,  and  on  spiritual  manifestations  to  the  dying,  might  be  abbre¬ 
viated,  with  improvement.  lu  conclusion,  we  cannot  suppress  the 
conviction  which  the  |M?nisal  of  this  book  has  impressed  on  us,  that 
while*  few  could  fail  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  sister  so  beloved,  there  arc 
fewer  still  who  would  not  envy  the  distinction  of  rearing  over  her 
tomb,  so  hallowed  a  tribute  to  the  truth  and  grace  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour. 


Thf  Fair  Carew ;  or,  I[mband«  and  ff'ivts.  Three  vols.  London :  Smith 

and  Elder. 

This  is  a  work  very'  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  novels.  There  is  a 
life  and  a  freshness  about  it  that  indicate  it  to  be  by  a  new  w'riter,  and  that 
a  lady,  ^^e  recognise  the  female  hand  in  the  nice  touches  of  character, 
which  too  often  escape  the  broad  pencil  of  man.  We  recognise  also  a  fine 
healthy  tone  of  morality,  and  a  playdul  wit  which  sees  the  weaknesses  of 
our  nature*,  but  only  smiles  at  them.  There  is  a  reality  about  the  narra¬ 
tive  which  shows  that  the  writer  draws  from  original,  plentiful,  and  actual 
soura*s  of  her  own  experience.  ITie  people,  places,  and  things  are  all 
real— -genuine  mcn^  and  women,  with  bone  and  sinew',  and  no  shadow's. 
^Ne  like  the  art  which,  without  pretending  for  a  moment  to  teach,  shows 
so  dearly  what  is  dross  and  what  the  pure  gold  in  life,  amid  all  the  dis¬ 
torting  influences  of  conventional  ideas.  There  is  a  little  want  of  artistic 
management  in  the  latter  part  of  the  story,  w'hich  is  crowded  with  unne- 
(Tssary  characters,  and  overlaid  with  too  much  conversation ;  but  these 
are  flaws  which  a  little  more  practice  will  remove ;  and  with  that  expe¬ 
rience,  we  feel  j^rsunded  tliat  we  shall  find  in  this  author  one  of  the  most 
fasnnating  and  instructive  writers  in  the  field  of  fiction,  and  one  of  those 
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ou  whom  wc  may  safely  rely  for  a  deeply  interesting  narrative,  free  from 
any  danger  of  specious  or  mischievous  sentiment. 


Beliff  ion. — The  Jreal  of  the  Church  and  the  Need  of  the  Times.  By  George 
Steward.  London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume,  omitting  two  introductory  chapters,  is 
devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  aspects  of  the  times,  as  they  appear  to  a  minister 
of  the  Wesleyan  methodists.  lie  sees  infidelity — a  political  tendency 
which  is  highly  untavourable  to  religious  life  ;  an  irreligious  government ; 
a  difi'usion  of  popular  lecturing,  which  throws  the  preacher  in  the  shade, 
and  a  church  languid  and  dull.  One  lucid  \mni  cheers  him ;  is  not 
methodism  in  being ;  there  is  strong  consolation  there.  The  second  part 
of  the  book  points  out  the  remedies.  The  great  cement  and  cure  is 
religion  ;  to  tliis  we  say  Amen ;  and  then  the  author  goes  on  to  explain, 
what  the  church  wants  to  give  it  due  power;  a  more  theological  direc¬ 
tion  ;  the  evangelical  alliance  top-stone  put  on  ;  greater  zeal ;  a  few  slight 
alterations  in  the  polity  of  methodism ;  greater  holiness  and  revivals,  using 
that  w'ord  in  its  technical  sense.  And  so  we  have  the  thoughts  of  a  good 
man,  and  in  some  respects  an  able  one,  on  this  question  that  is  weighing 
on  us  all,  and  weighing  some  of  us  down.  We  can  rejoice  to  see  in  the 
multiplication  of  books  on  this  subject,  the  expression  of  Christian  men’s 
awakening  interest ;  but,  for  the  present  specimen,  we  can  say  little  or 
nothing  commendatory.  First,  and  perhaps  least,  there  is  an  incurably 
vicious  style ;  huge  lumbering  words  go  sprawling  over  the  whole  book ; 
a  kind  of  second-hand  magnificence ;  the  result  of  the  author’s  pulpit 
labours.  If  he  had  written  his  book  in  English,  it  would  have  slightly 
aided  in  making  him  intelligible ;  as  it  is,  he  has  preferred  big  w'ords  and 
rotund  sentences.  Then  w'c  regret  to  see  so  very  narrow'  and  inadequate 
a  view’  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  such  an  entire  absence  of 
all  sympathy  wiSi  their  just  political  demands ;  such  an  obstinate  silence 
about  miseries  and  grinding  poverty ;  such  a  sworn  hostility  to  the  cast 
of  thinking  that  spreads  amongst  us,  which  is  all  set  down  as  unbelief ; 
such  a  poor  understanding  of  what  w'e  need  now,  as  to  dream  that  revivals 
and  methodism,  slightly  enlarged  and  modified,  are  specifies  for  the  ills  of 
England.  Curing  cholera  with  a  teaspoonful  of  cold  water  would  be 
as  rational. 


The  Pipe  of  Rt'pose ;  or.  Recollections  of  Eastern  Travel.  By  Robert 
Ferguson.  Second  Edition.  London:  John  Ollivicr. 

This  is  a  vciy*  attractive  volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  please  its  reader. 
Within  a  brief  compass  it  furnishes  much  interesting  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  Cairo,  the  Desert,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  the  Dead  Sea, 
Jericho,  and  various  other  places  visited  by  the  author.  It  is  written  in 
an  easy,  unambitious  style,  evidences  a  cultivated  mind,  and  betokens 
what  its  first  title  intimates,  that  Mr.  Ferguson  *  has  arrived  at  his  journey’s 
end,  is  at  leisure  to  muse  over  the  scenes  through  w’hich  he  lias  passed, 
and  to  write  an  account  of  his  adventures.’  Such  of  our  readers  as  seek 
the  acipiaintance  of  this  small  volume  will  find  it  a  most  agreeable  and 
instructive  companion. 
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1.  The  CkrUtian  Catholic. — 2.  The  Religion  of  Money. — 3.  The  Mrgin 
and  the  SaintM. — 1.  The  Portrait  of  Mary  in  Heaven. Why  doe>i 
your  Priest  forbid  you  to  read  the  Bible?— History  of  a  Piece  of 
Vw.— 7.  The  Book  of  Books.— %.  Pnrgatory.—^d.  The  Church  of  the 
Pope  is  neither  Catholic,  JpostoUc,  nor  Roman  ;  and  irere  she  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  and  Roman,  she  yet  rould  not  be  the  Church  of  Jesns  Christ. 

_ 10.  The  Soldiers  of  the  Pope ;  a  Short  Catechhm  for  the  Use  of 

Roman  Catholics. — 11.  The  Breviary. — 12.  Jesus  and  the  Jesuits. — 
13.  There  must  be  a  Religion  for  the  People.  From  the  French  of 
Napoleon  Roussel.  Ijoudon :  flrd  Qiid  Co. 

These  small  tracts  arc  admirably  adapted  for  circulation  among  Roman- 
catholics.  They  betoken  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  papal  system,  and 
are  written  in  a  style  of  considerable  vivacity  and  power.  AVe  strongly 
recommend  thi‘m  to"  our  friends  for  gratuitous  circulation  wherever  popery 
prevails,  or  efforts  arc  being  made  to  extend  its  unseriptural  and  per¬ 
nicious  dogmas.  Opposed  to  persecution,  we  counsel  opposition  to  error. 
l.iet  moral  weapons  be  vigorously  and  promptly  employed,  and  the  gross 
errors  and  historic  misdeeds  of  the  popedom  will  effectually  prevent  its 
growth  in  these  kingdoms. 


Chronicles  and  Characters  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  By  John  Francis. 
8vo.  pp.  360.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Ijongman  and  Co. 

We  an*  not  sur])riscd  to  find  that  this  work  has  attained  a  second  edition. 
It  was  suited  to  insure  public  favor,  by  combining  in  an  unwonted 
degree,  the  excitement  of  romance  with  the  matter  of  fact  details  w  hich 
])ertain  to  finance  and  commerce.  ^Utogethcr  it  w  as  just  such  a  work  as 
was  likely  to  have  a  large  circulation,  and  we  are  ghwl  to  see  that  this 
lias  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  present  edition  is  brouflit  out  in  very 
handsome  style,  and  its  price  is,  of  course,  proportiouably  high.  We 
should  have  bt‘en  glad  if  its  cost  had  been  reduced,  so  as  to  place  its 
sketches  and  narrative  within  the  rejich  of  a  greatlv  extended  class. 


The  Jansenists  :  their  Rise,  Persecutions  by  the  Jesuits,  and  existing  remnant. 

A  Chapter  in  Church  History.  By  S.  Tregelles,  LL.1>.  London: 

Bngstcr  and  Sons. 

A  >  I.KY  interesting  and  valuable  section  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  given  in 
this  small  volume,  which  evinces  commendable  diligence  and  much  dis¬ 
crimination.^  We  thank  Br.  Tregelles  for  the  labor  he  has  expended  on 
Its  prepanition,  and  recommend  our  readers  to  acquaint  thems<dves  with 
its  moumfui,  yet  instructive  details.  The  history'  of  the  Jansenists 
pre^nts  some  {loints  of  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  early  reformers, 
wliue  few  of  our  countrymen,  probably,  are  aware  that  they  stiil  survive  in 
the  nrehbishopric  of  Ltrecht.  Such,  however,  is  the  case,  and  their 
relation  to  the  ]>apal  see  recals  to  our  mind  the  jKisition  of  parties  nearer 
home  in  connexion  with  the  hierarchy  of  these  realms. 
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The  Pictorial  Family  Bible ^  according  to  the  Authorized  Version ;  contain^ 
ing  the  Old  and  New  TestatnenU.  JVith  Copious  Original  Notes,  By 
J.  Kitto,  Part  Thirteen.  liOiidon:  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  this  cheap  edition  of  an  admirable  work  has 
proceeded  so  far  with  regularity  and  dispatch.  It  places  within  the  reach 
of  a  very  large  class,  a  greater  mass  of  valuable  information  elucidatory  of 
the  inspired  books,  than  can  elsewhere  be  found  within  similar  limits,  and 
at  an  equally  low  jirice.  It  is  lu'edless  to  recommend  what  is  highly 
estimated,  and  has  already  become  a  standanl  book. 


Little  Henry's  Holiday  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  By  the  Editor  of 
‘  Pleasjint  Pages.’  Loudon:  lloulston  and  Stoueman. 

An  admindde  little  book,  well  answering  to  its  title,  and  sure  to  captivate 
the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  designed.  Even  older  folks  than  ‘  Little 
Henry’  may  gain  useful  information  from  its  pages,  and  will  certainly  be 
much  interested  in  its  details.  We  understand  that  her  Majesty  has  placed 
a  copy  of  the  work  in  the  hands  of  each  of  her  children ;  and  such  of  our 
readers  as  an*  parents  cannot  do  better  than  imitate  the  royal  example. 


The  Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal,  Glasgow  :  Collins. 

This  is  a  very  cheaj)  and  respectable-looking  edition,  well  got  up,  and,  so 
far  as  we  have  examined,  well  translated.  There  is  a  life  of  Pascal  pre- 
tixed,  reading,  here  and  there,  suspiciously  like  a  translation,  too.  Mr. 
Collins  deserves  support  in  these  cheap  issues. 


The  Elijah  of  South  Africa ;  or,  the  Character  and  Spirit  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Philip,  DA).,  unveiled  and  vindicated.  By  Kobert  Philip.  Lon¬ 
don  :  John  Snow. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  wTitings  of  Mr.  Philip,  are  aware  that 
some  of  their  characteristics  are  not  according  to  our  standard.  In  a 
literary  court,  therefore,  we  should  have  much  to  say  in  the  way  of 
exception  to  some  things  which  we  find  in  this  little  volume.  Such, 
however,  is  not  our  present  object.  We  sympathize  so  entirely  with  the 
feelings  under  which  this  memorial  has  been  prepared,  .'is  to  lose  sight  of 
all  other  considerations  than  the  one  end  contemplated  by  the  author. 
L)r.  Philip  was  so  eminently  worthy  of  the  tribute  rendered,  and  it  is 
offered  in  so  genuine  and  earnest  a  spirit,  th.at  we  receive  it  gratefully,  and 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers.  The  publica¬ 
tion  is  opportune,  and  will  do  good  service  in  preventing  a  ready  cre¬ 
dence  being  given  to  the  cjdunmies  now  industriously  pro[>agated  by 
abettors  of  the  D’Urban  system.  A  new  generation  has  ristrn  since  Dr. 
Philip  compelled  a  rclucUint  government  to  do  justice  to  the  Hottentot  and 
Cafire  tribes;  jind  it  is  well,  therefore,  tluit  his  labors  and  character 
should  be  again  fairly  exhibited.  The  more  these  are  known,  the  dc<*pcr 
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will  be  the  impression  that  modem  times  have  not  produced  a  of 
larger  sympathies,  of  more  unwearied  energies,  or  of  more  simple-minded 
and  earnest  consecration  to  the  highest  interests  of  others.  The  Illus¬ 
trative  Appendix*  subjoined  by  Mr.  Philip  to  his  ‘funeral  Oration, 
throws  much  light  on  the  earlier  career  and  views  of  his  deceased  friend. 

c  have  read  it  with  mournful  interest,  us  the  record  of  one  now  remo^  ed 
from  a  sphere  in  wliich  his  service  is  pre-eminently  required.  The  writer 
has  evidently  had  pleasure  in  his  work  ;  and  his  sketch,  therefore,  though 
an  outline  only,  glows  with  the  animation  and  freshness  of  life.  Should 
the  calumnies  of  a  former  day  be  renewed,  we  shall  not  be  wanting  in  what 
is  due  to  the  memoiyof  the  man  we  loved,  llespeet  for  truth,  and  love 
of  Dr.  Philip,  will  place  the  ‘  Eclectic*  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  those 
who  vindicate  his  title  to  rank  amongst  the  noblest,  most  fearless,  and  most 
8ingle-henrte<l  of  mankind.  AVe  thought  so  w  hen  he  w  as  living.  e  think 

so  now  he  is  dead ;  and  his  departure  from  our  sphere,  while  depriving  us  of 
the  opportunity  of  evincing  resjiect  to  him  personally,  wdll  only  stimulate 
our  ertbrts  to  earrj'  out  the  system  he  initiated,  and  from  w’hieh  he  antici¬ 
pated  such  beneficial  results. 


SMchea  of  European  CapitaU.  lly  William  AN  are,  M.D.  12mo.  pp.  121. 

London:  John  Chapman. 

Literature  and  Life.  Lectures  by  Edw  in  P.  NVhipplc.  12mo.  pp.  114. 

London:  John  Chapman. 

Eothen.  New  Edition.  Parts  I.  and  II.  pp.  256.  London:  Longman 

and  Co. 

The  first  two  of  these  works  belong  to  “Chapman*3  Library  for  the 
People,*  another  series  of  publications  intended  to  meet  the  advanced 
demands  of  the  public.  They  are  issued — so  far  at  least  as  our  knowledge 
extends — without  any  preliminary  prospectus,  and  we  are  therefore  left  to 
infer  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  series  from  the  character  of  the 
works  included  in  it.  They  are  from  the  American  press,  and  judged  by  the 
standard  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  the  selection  does  not  appear  to 
be  singularly  happy.  Dr.  NVarc*s  ‘  Sketches*  consist  of  matter  previously 
usetl  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and,  if  we  may  estimate  that  which  is 
unknown  by  what  is  familiar,  are  open  to  grave  exceptions.  Certainly 
we  have  never  met  with  more  absurd  exaggerations,  or  more  ridiculous 
prejudices,  than  are  gravely  propounded  respecting  English  character  and 
wicty.  And  all  this  is  done  under  an  affectation  of  good-will  and 
impartiality,  which  makes  us  smile  at  the  self-deception  and  vanity  of 
the  author.  He  must  have  had  a  poor  opinion  of  his  auditor)'  if  he 
calculati^  on  such  caricatures  being  acceptable.  Let  us  be  reproved  for 
our  faults — and  they  are  legion — but  in  the  name  of  common-sense  and 
mutual  gootl-will,  let  not  national  prejudice,  and  perhaps  offended  vanity, 
be  distillnl  under  the  guise  of  a  lofty  and  impartial  judgment. 

Mr.  \N  hippie's  lectures,  six  in  number,  are  more  to  our  mind.  They 
we  ronstnicted  on  a  higher  standard,  evince  extensive  ac(]uaintance  with 
the  best  literature,  genial  sympathy  with  whatever  is  human,  and  if 
not  original  or  icry  profound  in  their  east  of  thought,  are  vet  pervaded 
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by  strong,  clear  views,  based  on  a  sound  and  healthy  philosophy.  As  a 
whole,  the  lectures  are  somewhat  deficient  in  animation  and  pleasantry, 
and  this  fact  will  militate  against  their  becoming  very  popular  amon^t 
our  railway  and  other  travellers.  Tliey  have,  however,  admirable  qualities 
that  will  repay  a  careful  perusal,  and  the  volume,  cheap  in  price  and 
tasty  in  appciirance,  will  be  estimated  in  proportion  as  it  is  known. 

Of  ‘  Eothen,*  we  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  a  deeply  interesting  book 
of  travels  in  the  East,  which  has  already,  in  a  much  more  expensive  form, 
obtained  a  large  measure  of  public  favor,  and  is  now  judiciously 
incorporated  in  ‘  The  Traveller’s  Libraiy  ,*  by  the  Messrs.  Longman.  At 
the  low  price  of  two  shillings,  the  lovers  of  such  narratives  may  possess 
themselves  of  a  work,  the  pcrusid  of  which,  while  it  enlarges  their 
knowledge,  will  also  minister  greatly  to  their  enjoyment. 


ilrniriD  nf  tjir  Bttnntji. 


A  CIenekal  Meeting  of  the  ^Iembers  and  Friends  of  the 
Frotestant  Alliance  was  held  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  Great 
(lueen-strect,  London,  for  the  puqmse  of  ‘  adopting  resolutions  suited 
to  the  present  crisis,  and  more  especially  of  petitioning  parliament  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Act.’  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  pre¬ 
sided.  The  speakers  were  selected  from  different  religious  bodies.  The 
attendance  was  very  numerous  and  rcsi)ectable,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
meeting  was  that  of  earnestness  and  determination.  The  ‘  Protestant 
Alliance’  was  formed  on  the  27th  of  June  last,  when  it  was  resolved  by 
its  origmators,  ‘That  it  appeius  desirable  to  form  an  association  whicli 
shall  combine  all  classes  of  Protestants,  whose  object  is  not  merely  to 
oppose  this  recent  aggression  of  the  pope  as  a  violation  of  national  inde- 
|x;ndence,  but  to  nniintnin  and  defend  against  all  the  encroachments  of 
popery,  the  Scriptural  doctrines  of  tlie  Itefonnation,  and  th(^  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  as  the  best  security,  under  God,  for  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom.’ 

Now,  we  have  no  desire  to  magnify  the  points  of  difference  between 
Protestants,  but  it  is  our  honest  conviction  that  they  are  such,  in  th<^ 
case  of  churchmen  and  dissenters,  as  prcxilude  an  advantageous,  or  even 
consistent  union  for  the  objects  here  stated.  In  saying  this  we  judge  not 
others.  Let  them  think  and  act  for  themselves  ;  but  in  our  own  case  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  cannot  combine  for  defence  of  ‘  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religious  bberty,’  with  those  whom  we  regard  as  systematically 
opposed  to  them,  both  in  theory  and  spirit.  We  may  be  right  or 
w  rong  in  this.  We,  of  course,  think  the  former ;  and  doing  so,  wc  cannot 
but  regard  the  position  of  dissenters  in  this  ‘  Alliance^  ns  somewhat 
questionable. 

But  if  we  hesitate  about  the  (‘onstitution  of  the  body,  we  scruple 
still  more  to  join  it  in  its  present  object.  Our  views  resjiecting  May- 
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nooth  me  on  record.  Wc  hare  always  opposed  the  praiit.  A\e  did 
so  when  it  was  an  annual  rote;  we  have  done  so  since  it  has  become  an 
endowment,  and  we  are  now  prepared  more  earnestly  than  ever  to  protest 
airainst  it.  What  has  recently  occurred  ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  matter.  So  far  froin  relaxing  our  efforts,  we  would  take  advan- 
Uge  of  the  papal  aggression  to  demand  from  the  legislature  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  vote  which  should  never  have  been  made,  and  would  summon 
the  popular  feeling  of  the  country  to  aid  us  in  doing  so.  Our  efforts, 
however,  in  order  to  he  consistent,  must  be  based  on  our  own  principles 

_ be  clearlv  in  harmony  with  the  professions  we  make,  and  the  convictions 

we  arc  accustomed  to  avow.  Now,  how  can  this  be,  if  we  place  ourselves 
in  a  position  which  precludes  the  avowal  of  those  principles,  and  shuts  us 
up  to  a  phraseolofry  in  which  churchmen  can  join  ?  The  members  of  the 
Irish  church  arc  few — they  constitute  a  small  section  only  of  the  Irish 
pt^oph*,  yet  they  receive  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  from  the  national 
purse,  while  some  30,000/.  is  the  yearly  grant  to  Maynooth,  which  is 
identified  with  the  religious  sympathies  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  community.  Now  it  may  be  perfectly  competent  to  the  minority  to  allege 
that  the  Koman-eatholic  faith  is  erroneous,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
be  supported  by  the  legislature.  Ilut  this  is  a  two-edged  sword  which 
others  may  use  as  well  as  themselves,  and  it  is  discarded  in  the  present 
cast;  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Freemason’s  Hall,  w  ho 
tells  us  that  the  ‘  question  is  not  with  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Koine  on  this  occasion.*  If  it  be  not — and  we  as  dissenters  certainly 
do  not  make  it  such — then  with  w  hat  consistency  can  we  go  hand  in  hand 
with  churchmen  in  calling  on  the  legislature  to  rescind  a  trifling  vote, 
while  our  associates  arc  in  the  yearly  receipt  of  more  than  twenty  times  the 
amount  ?  /if>  cannot  do  so,  and  therefore  we  siiy,  let  each,  churchmen 
and  dissenters,  sjicak  their  own  language,  and  enunciate  with  clearness, 
and  whatever  force  can  lie  commanded,  their  respective  principles. 
Oppose  the  Maynooth  grant  by  all  means.  Call  for  the  rej^cal  of  the 
act  of  1845,  and  l)c  content  with  nothing  short  of  this.  But  let  it  be 
done  by  the  two  parties  contemporaneously  rather  than  conjointly.  Let 
each  spt'ak  as  he  thinks,  and  we  shall  stand  acquitted  of  inconsistency,  to 
which  otherwise  we  must  be  liable.  We  oppose  all  grants  for  ecclesi¬ 
astical  purposi*s,  to  whomsoever  made,  but  the  churchman,  while  taking 
a  large  grant  himself,  op}X)ses  that  to  Maynooth.  This  is  the  dift'crence 
between  us ;  and  any  attempt  to  conceal  it,  or  to  limit  our  efforts  by  his 
polic)',  would  be  in  our  judgment  fraught  with  much  evil,  and  w’ould 
necessarily  give  rise  to  manifold  misconceptions. 

Thk  QrESTioN  OF  l\\ui.i.\MENT.\RY  Ueform  is  assumiiig  a  more 
definite  and  satisfactoiy  8ha|>e.  This  is  matter  for  congratulation ;  and 
we  thank  the  men  of  Manchester  and  Yorkshire  for  it.  A  numerous  and 
infiuential  conference  on  the  subject  took  place  at  Manchester  on  the  3rd 
instant,  ami  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  magnificent  public  meeting 
was  hehl  in  the  lire  Irade  Hall  of  that  town.  The  report  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  recals  the  memorv'  of  past  times,  and  affords  gratifying  proof  of 
substantial  agreement  amongst  the  friends  of  reform,  and  of  harmony 
wtwiMm  classes  on  whose  divisions  the  op|M)nents  of  improvement  have 
hitherto  nested  their  ho|x*s.  About  200  gentlemen  W'cre  present  at  the 
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conference,  over  which  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  presided.  Mr.  Bright,  M.P., 
submitted  a  series  of  resolutions,  embracing  the  main  topics  of  the  reform 
creed;  which,  after  discussion,  was  adopted  almost  unauunously.  A 
re-arrangement  of  clectonil  power,  so  as  to  secure  in  every  borough  a  con¬ 
stituency  of  5000,  the  ballot,  triennial  parliaments,  and  the  abolition  of  a 
property  (pialitication,  were  carried  without  division.  On  the  franchise 
some  differences  of  opinion  were  elicited.  All  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be 
largely  extended,  but  the  same  unanimity  did  not  exist  as  to  the  limits 
that  shouhl  be  attained.  This  was  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  the 
resolution  ultimately  adopted  was  to  the  following  effect : — *  That,  with 
regard  to  the  franchise,  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  right  of 
voting  should  be  widely  extended,  ami  that  the  franchise  should  be  made 
more  simple,  with  a  view'  to  the  easy  formation  of  an  honest  register  of 
electors ;  and  it  recommends  that  the  elective  franchise  be  based  upon 
occupation  and  liability  to  the  poor-rate,  with  such  limitation  as  to  period 
of  residence  as  shall  be  necessary  to  afford  a  guarantee  that  the  occupa¬ 
tion  is  hmid  fide.  In  addition,  the  conference  would  urge  the  extension 
of  the  40s.  franchise,  and  its  extension  to  the  owners  of  property  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  that  annual  value,  whether  derived  from  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  tenure,  with  a  view  to  open  a  way  to  the  right  of 
voting  to  many,  who,  from  various  causes,  would  not  be  in  the  direct 
occupation  of  premises  rated  to  the  relief  of  tlui  poor,  but  whose  claim  to 
the  franchise,  from  industry,  character,  and  station,  is  undoul)ted.  The 
whole  constituency  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  thus  consist  of  occu¬ 
piers  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  owners  of  property,  free¬ 
hold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold,  of  the  annual  value  of  40s.* 

The  resolutions  of  the  conference  were  passed  without  opposition  at 
the  evening  meeting,  which  consisted  of  several  thousands,  and  included 
a  large  pro|K)rtion  of  working  men.  We  rejoice  in  tliis,  and  depre¬ 
cate  any  division,  any  appeal  to  class  prejudices  or  interests,  as  the  worst 
evil  which  can  befal  us.  The  man  who  lends  himself  to  it  is  no  friend 
to  reform,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  with  favor  either  by  the  middle  or 
the  working  orders.  We  arc  glad  to  find  that  different  sections  of  re¬ 
formers  have  given  in  their  adhesion ;  and  we  trust  that  the  good 
example  will  have  many  imitators.  ‘  We  verily  b(4ieve,*  says  the  *  Leeds 
Mercury,*  ‘  that  all  these  things  (barring  certain  details  on  one  point)  may 
be,  granted  with  safety,  and  with  positive  advantage  to  the  security  of  our 
institutions.*  And  the  ‘  Nonconformist,*  speaking  the  sentiments  of  a 
somewhat  different  class,  says — ‘  We  frankly  confess,  that  the  terms 
olfered  arc  larger  and  more  lib(‘ral  than  we  had  anticipated.  The  Man¬ 
chester  plan,  if  carried  out,  would  make  the  House  of  Commons,  in  all  its 
substantial  features,  a  fair  mirror  of  public  opinion.  As  such,  we  cor¬ 
dially  accept  it,  and  will  z(‘alously  co-operate  in  promoting  its  success.* 
M  his  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  let  this  harmony  be  maintained,  and  the 
theorj*  of  our  constitution  will  speedily  receive  a  more  complete  develop- 
nicnt  than  has  yet  been  witnessed.  That  the  *  Times*  should  endeavour 
to  discredit  the  movement,  and  to  sow  dissension  amongst  us,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  But  its  intluenee  with  genuine  nfformers  is  very  low ;  and 
we  do  not,  therefore,  fear  it.  It  remains  with  the  country  to  say  whether 
the  measures  demanded  shall  be  carried  or  not.  l^ct  every  city  and 
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borough  give  immediate  expression  to  its  opinion,  and  no  class,  however 
powerful,— no  journalist,  however  unprincipled  or  truculent,— will  be  able 
to  deprive  us  of  our  just  measure  of  freedom.  Instead  of  seeing  anything 
in  the  present  condition  of  France  to  arrest  our  labors,  we  regard  that 
condition  as  affording  additional  reason  for  a  peaceful  and  constitutional 
enlargement  of  the  basis  on  which  our  liberties  rest.  Keport  speaks  but 
disparagingly  of  the  project  of  the  premier.  We  hope  the  rumour  is  un- 
fou^ed ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  have  now  a  distinct,  temperate,  and  largely 
satisfactory  plan,  around  which  all  may  honestly  rally,  and  which  will 
carrv  out,  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  histor}',  the  popular  element  of  the 
English  constitution.  That  the  present  state  of  things  admits  of  great 
improvement,  is  obvious  to  every  impartial  man.  The  Reform  Bill  of 
Lord  Grey  was  a  noble  achievement,  and  it  has  rendered  vast  service  to  the 
popular  cause.  On  some  points,  however,  it  failed;  and  we  do  not 
wonder  at  this,  since  the  government  was  far  too  aristocratic  in  its 
composition  fairly  to  carry  out  its  own  professions.  Lord  Grey’s  cabinet 
made  terms,  therefore,  with  its  Toiy'  opponents,  one  item  of  which  was 
to  increase  the  county  members  of  England  and  Wales  from  94  to  158, 
while  the  borough  members  were  diminished  from  419  to  342.  We  know 
what  may  be  said  on  behalf  of  this  arrangement,  but  the  gross  inecpialities 
to  which  it  has  given  rise  are  in  obvious  harmony  with  other  parts  of  our 
representative  system.  To  Salford,  with  a  popidation  upwards  of  85,000, 
Paisley  with  47,000,  and  Dundee  78,000,  one  member  only  is  allotted; 
while  such  places  as  Tamworth  with  14,001,  Tewkesbury  with  15,130, 
Morpeth  18,126,  Buckingham  14,412,  and  Thetford  19,038,  return  two 
memlH'rs  each.  But  the  following,  taken,  with  corrections,  from  an 
admirable  letter  of  Runnymede^  in  the  ‘Daily  News*  of  December  15th, 
gives  a  yet  more  striking  illustration  of  the  inequalities  of  the  existing 
sptem.  A  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  Tower  Hamlets  and  the 
thrt'e  counties  of  Devon,  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire  : — 

Population.  Property.  Houses. 

The  Tower  Hamlets  ...  529,743  £1,266,000  76,875 

All  Devonshire  .  572,207  2,028,000  99,000 

Number  of  ditto  for  Devonshire .  22 

Number  of  members  returned  for  the  Tower  Hamlets...  2 
Again — 

Population.  Property.  Houses. 

The  Tower  Hamlets  ...  529,743  £1,266,000  76,875 

.Ml  llmnnshire  .  402,033  1,400,000  74,588 

Number  of  members  returned  for  Hampshire .  19 

Number  of  ditto  for  the  Tower  Hamlets .  2 

Contrast  luiothcr  county  : — Wiltshire. 

rrx  ,  Population.  Property.  Houses. 

The  Tower  Hamlets  ...  529,743  £1,266,000  76,875 

AinNilUhire .  241,003  1,243,000  49,061 

Number  of  members  for  Wiltshire .  18 

Number  of  ditto  for  the  Tower  Hamlets . .  2 

The  Ikiends  of  Nolvntary  a.nd  Uxsectarian  Education  held 
a  inference  at  Crosby  Hall,  London,  on  the  9th  instant,  with  a  view  of 
au  ing  the  oluntary  bchool  Association  in  its  onerous  labors.  1  he 
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meeting  was  convened  by  circular,  signed  by  the  following  genth;men, 
whose  names  will  sutHciently  attest  the  catholic  nature  of  the  movement: 
— G.  W.  Alexander,  Joseph  Barrett,  AVilliam  Brock,  John  Brown,  John 
Burnet,  Francis  A.  Cox,  .lames  Cunliffe,  Bobert  Eckett,  G.  W.  Harrison, 
John  Harrison,  J.  11.  Hinton,  Henry  Kelsall,  Edward  Miall,  Samuel 
Morton  Beto,  Thonnis  Brice,  Henry  Richard,  Edward  Smith,  and  Joseph 
SturffC.  This  document  distinctly  stated  that  the  conference  would  be 
based  on  the  following  principles,  and  thereby  precluded  the  jx)ssibility  of 
doubt  as  to  the  general  character  it  woidd  sustain,  and  the  end  at  which 
it  would  iiim. 

‘  1st, — That  education  should  be  distinctly  and  decidt^dly  religious. 

‘  2nd, — That  it  should  be  sustained,  neither  by  government  grants, 
nor  by  local  taxation,  but  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  people. 

‘  3rd, — That  the  most  eli’ectual  w'ay  to  advance  education  is,  for  those 
who  hold  these  sentiments  in  common  to  combine  their  resources  and 
energies,  in*espective  of  denominational  distinction.* 

In  these  principles  we  cordially  concur,  and  it  atlbrds  us  therefore 
much  pleasure  to  report  that,  though  the  meeting  was  not  a  numerous 
one,  it  was  evidently  composed  of  men  >vho  were  earnestly  intent  on 
the  business  they  had  undertaken. 

Valuable  papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Hinton,  on  ‘  The  Religious 
CharacTter  of  our  Bublic  Schools;’  by  Mr.  Edward  Miall,  on  ‘The  Volun¬ 
tary  Brinciple  in  Connexion  with  Education  ;*  by  the  Rev.  H.  Richard  on 
‘The  necessity  of  Exertions  irrespective  of  Denominational  Distinctions;* 
and  by  the  chairman,  G.  W.  Alexander,  Esq.,  on  ‘The  state  of  Educiition 
in  the  West  Indies.’  The  first  three  of  these  papers  wen^  obviously  based 
on  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  circular  convening  the  meeting,  and 
which  WTre  distinctly  aftirmed  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
ference. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  print  these  papers. 
They  arc  worthy  of  the  distinction,  and  should  be  widely  circulated. 
No  persons  can  rejoice  more  heartily  than  wc  do  in  the  successful 
eflforts  which  arc  being  made  by  the  Congregational  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  uphold  voluntary  and  religious,  as  ojiposed  to  state  or  compul¬ 
sory',  education.  We  arc  free,  however,  to  confess,  that  wc  think  an  error 
has  been  committed  in  the  denominational  character  assumed.  Wc  doubt 
not  the  excellency  of  the  end  proposed,  nor  do  w  e  question  that  the  mode 
adopted  may,  for  a  time,  obtain  larger  funds.  But  the  question  recurs, 
does  not  this  larger  supply  result  from  the  ajijieal  being  transferred  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  class  of  motives,  and  w  ill  not  the  plan  pursued  entail 
expenses  which  might  otherwise  be  avoided  ?  Wc  have  our  misgivings 
on  these  points.  At  any  rate,  wc  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  compre¬ 
hensive  basis  adopted,  on  which  all  the  friends  of  voluntary  and  religious 
education  might  have  united.  The  following  subscriptions  have  been 
promised,  and  we  hoj)e  that  other  wealthy  men  w  ill  follow  so  good  an 
example: — John  Brown,  100/.;  James  Cunliffe,  lOO/. ;  Joseph  Sturge, 
loo/.;  G.  W.  Alexander,  in  two  years,  500/.;  G.  W.  Alexander,  for 
foreign  objects,  two  years,  210/.;  M.  l*eto,  M.B.,  for  1852,  250/.; 

illiam  Edwards,  in  four  years,  200/. ;  N.  R.  Ellington,  in  two  years,  30/.; 
James  Harvey,  in  three  years,  00/.;  James  Bartrum,  in  three  years,  30/. 
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An  Important  Meeting,  in  connexion  with  the  Interests  of 
Nonconformity,  was  hold  at  Kadley’s  Hotel,  on  the  8th,  for  the  esta- 
hlishinent  of  a  club,  and  the  erection  of  a  liall  and  olHces  for  the  use  of 
evangelical  dissenters. 

The  circular  calling  the  inectinj^  proposed,  first,  *  to  erect  in  London, 
in  a  central  and  commanding  spot,  a  public  building,  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  fifteen  hundred  persons,  in  which  may  be  held  the  anniversaries 
of  various  societies,*  whether  denominational  or  otherwise;  second,  ‘  a  Club 
house  for  the  union  of  Christians,  on  the  plan  long  adopted  by  men  of  the 
world  for  social  and  friendly  intercourse ;  and,  third,  chambers  for  various 
societies,’  religious  and  philanthrojnc.  This  circular  was  signed  by 
Messrs.  Joshiin  Wilson,  Samuel  Morlcy,  Henry  llatcman,  Thomas  Tiper, 
jun.,  Edward  Swaine,  and  Thomas  Price. 

The  meeting  numbered  nearly  100  of  the  most  intelligent  business  meu 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  among  Nonconformists,  and  was  ])resi(le(l  over 
by  H.  O.  Wills,  Esq.,  of  llristol,  and  on  his  being  obliged  to  leave,  by 
S.  Morley,  Esq. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously  : — 

*  That  it  is  highly  important  that  the  different  branches  of  the  great 
Nonconformist  body  should  be  united  in  harmonious  action,  for  strength¬ 
ening  their  cause,  and  increasing  their  influence,  and  for  promoting  among 
themselves  a  more  intimate,  social,  and  friendly  intercourse,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  it  is  expedient  to  found  a  club  for  the  Evangelical  Noncon- 
formist  bodies,  and  to  erect  in  liondon,  in  a  central  spot,  a  large  hall 
for  public  meetings,  and  chambers  for  the  different  societies  in  their 
connexion.* 

‘That  a  committee  he  appointed  (with  ])ower  to  add  to  their  number), 
for  the  piir|)osr  of  preparing  a  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  a  company  for 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  n\solntion,  and  to  report  to  another  meeting  of 
Nonconformists,  to  he  convened  for  considering  this  report.’ 

It  is  pro|)osed  to  neeomplish  this  object  by  a  capital  of  60,000/.,  to  be 
raised  by  shares,  or  by  debentures,  and  while  commercial  profit  is  not  the 
purpose,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  money  will  be  obtained,  and 
a  fair  return  be  realized. 

Until  the  plan  is  mnt\u*ed,  it  would  be  rash  to  sjujak  dogmatically  of 
the  result;  but  this  we  may  say,  that,  if  carried  out  as  it  has  been  coiii- 
menet'd,  and  it  T«*alizc  the  pnr})Oses  of  its  projectors,  it  will  operate  most 
henefirially  on  the  interests  of  modem  Nonconformity.  But  while  wc 
thus  guard  anticipations  with  conditions,  it  would  be  mere  prudciy  to 
atfcct  to  do\ibt  the  fultilment  of  those  conditions.  The  necessity  for  the 
provision,  its  adaptation  to  the  ends,  the  support  it  has  received,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  projectors,  and  the  happy  conjunction  of  time  and  circum* 
atann's,  combine  to  till  us  with  hopt',  and  to  justify  approbation. 

^^c  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  plan  now,  but  wc  shall 
watch  its  pn>gn*ss,  and  wTien  further  advanced  return  to  the  subject. 

Jewish  Hisarilitif.s. — Alderman  JSalomons. — One  point  involved 
in  ibis  prolmete<l  controversy,  is  at  length  reduced  to  a  practical  issue, 
the  determination  of  which  will  R*st  with  a  tribunal,  uninfluenced  bv  party 
considerations. 

B}  the  statute  G  Geo.  111.,  cap.  53,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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inon3  votii)i(  as  such,  without  Iiavin^  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  is  liable  to  a  penaltv  of  500/.  for  each  vote  so  jjjiven. 

Alderman  Salomons,  it  will  be  ivcollected,  rc{K*ated  that  oath  verbatim 
after  the  clerk  of  the  house,  till  he  came  to  the  words  ‘on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian;*  and  oinittiui^  these,  he  concluded  with  the  ordinaiy  form  of 
adjunUion,  ‘So  help  me  (rod.*  In  the  course  of  the  debate  which 
followed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  oath  taken  in  this  manner,  the  worthy 
alderman  maintaining  that  he  had  lt‘g(iUtf  taken  the  oath,  voted  three 
times.  To  test  this,  an  action  was  immediately  instituted  against  him  to 
recover  150(t/.,  the  amount  of  penalties  incurred.  On  coming  on  for 
trial  at  (inildhall,  on  December  l»th,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  presiding 
judge  (Mr.  llaron  Martin),  the  eouusel  for  both  parties  agreed  to  take  a 
special  verdict  finding  the  facts  of  the  ciise,  which  wt*re  of  course  not  dis¬ 
puted,  and  submitting  tln*ir  legal  etfect  to  the  judgment  of  the  court 
above.  'Phis  is  evidently  the  most  ])romj)t  ami  satisfactory  inode  of 
settling  the  (piestion,  as  a  jury  were  manifestly  incapable  of  deciding  the 
real  point  at  issue — viz.,  the  etfect  of  various  contlictiug  parliamentary 
enactments,  and  the  ruling  of  the  judge,  which  they  must  necessarily  have 
followed,  would  eventually  have  been  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
to  which  at  once  the  whole  matter  is  now  referred. 

'Phe  case  will  be  argued  at  Westminster  in  the  course  of  next  term ; 
and  should  the  judges  decide  that  the  words  ‘  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian* 
are  mi  an  essential  part  of  the  oath,  and  that  by  virtue  of  subsecpient 
relieving  statutes,  the  oath  may  be  taken  with  the  form  of  adjuration 
prescribed  for  .lews,  there  will  be  an  end  of  this  long-disputed  question, 
and  both  Baron  llothschild  and  Alderman  Salomons  will  be  able  to  take 
their  seats.  We  apprehend  that  not  even  the  honorable  member  for  the 
university  of  Oxford,  would  have  the  faintest  hope  of  passing  a  disabling 
statute.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  decision  of  the  court  be  adverse 
to  the  vit‘w  taken  by  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  day  (including  Mr. 
Bcthell),  the  battle  will  have  to  be  won  (the  real  lighting  is  ovtrr)  on  the 
old  arena. 

The  (’akfue  War  unhappily  continues.  After  all  tluit  has  been 
said  and  written  about  it,  after  the  manifest  failures  of  the  predictions  and 
promises  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  after  the  large  military  display  that  has  been 
made,  the  bravery  of  our  troops,  and  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  services 
they  have  rendered,  the  contest  Jipjicars  no  netirer  a  termination  than  it 
was  some  months  since ;  and  the  colonial  secretary,  with  his  vaunting 
governor,  8i*em8  to  regard  the  war  as  a  pet  project,  which  must  not  be 
relimpiished,  whatever  humanity  or  sound  policy  may  suggest.  We  con¬ 
fess  ourselves  deeply  mortified  by  this  state  of  tilings.  A  more  reckless, 
impolitic,  and  disgraceful  contest  was  never  waged.  We  look  in  vain  for 
any  decent  pretext,  any  shadow  of  justification  for  it.  It  is  the  mere  law¬ 
lessness  of  civilization  overbciiring  every  consideration  of  justice.  It  is  the 
old  crime  of  might  versus  right — the  sujierior  discipline  and  power  of  the 
white  man  arrayed  against  the  uncultivated  tribes  of  the  wilderness.  We 
talk  of  Spanish  atrocities  in  South  America,  and  of  the  perfidy  and  wrong 
of  the  United  States  government  to  the  Indians,  as  if  these  things  were 
abhorrent  to  our  superior  morality :  and  yet  we  systematically  perpetrate 
similar  atrocities  upon  the  CaH’ras  without  a  blush.  If  parliament  does 
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not  <nkf  the  earliest  opportuiiitv  of  markinj;  its  reprobation  of  these  tiling, 
we  shall  stand  coiivietcd  of  the  grossest  cant  witli  which  a  people  can  be 

ehnr»<Hl.  1-  n-  11 

Fmm  thi?  latest  intellifrt*ncf,  it  appears  that  disafleetioii  is  rapidly 

sprmciin^  amongst  the  other  tribes  bordering  on  the  colony,  and  that  the 
(  affres  hare  aetnally  passed  the  frontier,  and  etfeeted  a  lo<li;inent  in  our 
own  territory.  It  was  but  the  other  day  we  were  told  by  Sir  11.  Smith, 
that  ‘there  never  will  be  another  Caffre  war;  should  there  be,  it  will  be 
the  last — ten  davs  will  <lo  it  when  we  are  once  fairly  at  work.’  AVell,  we 
have  seen  the  worth  of  this  prediction,  and  the  present  state  of  tidings  is  a 
humiliating  comment  on  his  assurance  jjiven  last  October  to  harl  tirey, 
that  the  soundness  of  his  views  would  be  shown  ‘  by  that  which  is  indis- 
putahle — the  result.*  Months  have  elapsed  since  then,  many  of  our  soldiers 
have  perishefl.  vast  nuinliers  of  the  aborigines  have  Ixien  slain,  havoc  and 
munler  have  stalkt^d  abroad,  and  the  condition  of  things  is  now  more 
thn*atening  than  ever.  The  lowest  ]>oint  of  vi(‘w  that  can  be  taken  of  the 
matter  is  that  which  respects  its  cost.  This,  however,  must  not  be  over- 
looki‘d,  and  it  may  well  make  onr  ministers,  and  our  tinaiicial  refomers 
tremble.  Ky  calculations  made  on  the  spit,  the  war  is  costing  ns  1  ll?,U00/. 
monthly,  or,  in  round  numbers,  about  1,350,000/.  annually.  And  for 
what?  liCt  Karl  drey  and  Sir  II.  Smith  answer.  Parliament  must  insist 
on  their  n  ply,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  do  so  in  an  earnest  and  searching 
temper.  T  he  coercive  system  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  inicjuitoiis,  and  nothing, 
we  repeat,  can  save  the  colony,  but  a  return  to  the  just  and  conciliatory 
measures  of  Ixird  dlenelg.  In  the  mean  time  the  Colonial  Sea'ctaiy,  as  if 
to  inrrease  the  ditliculties  of  his  position,  is  doing  his  utmost  to  alienate 
the  colonists  from  our  interests.  The  Whig  piU'ty  may  not  he  strong 
enough  to  discard  Karl  drey,  but  Cape  (>olony  must  not  be  sacriticed,  nor 
the  CatTres  be  exterminated,  as  the  condition  of  his  remaining  in  power. 
Katlier  than  accept  this  alternative,  we  would  have  the  compart 

broken  up,  and  the  Whig  faction — tor  such  it  has  become — consigned  to 
hopeless  exclusion  from  otlice. 

Thr  Uetirf.mkxt  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  Cabinet  has 
taken  the  nation  by  siu*prise.  Kiunors  of  hostility  between  bis  Lordship 
and  Yat\  drey  have  circulated  from  time  to  time,  and  they  were  recently 
revived  on  occasion  of  the  Kossuth  deputation.  Subsequently,  however, 
it  was  understood  that  the  pmceedings  of  Louis  Napoleon  had  hushed  the 
querulous  Kiirl,  and  that  the  cabinet  of  l^ord  John  was  again  at  peace. 
Great,  therefore,  w  as  the  astonishnu  nt  of  all  classes  w  hen  ‘  The  Times* 
announcHMl,  that  from  the  22ud  Lord  Palmerston  had  ‘ceased  to  hold  the 
othw  of  Secretary  of  8tate  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or  to  be  a  member  of  her 
Majesty’s  dovemment.*  Conjectures  were  instantly  rife.  dTiedrey  feud, 
it  was  said,  had  been  revived,  and  the  Foreign  SecTetarv  was  sacrificed  to 
a^  family  eliijue.  Others  pleaded  the  interference  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  and  alleged,  that  to  propitiate  them  an  old,  able,  and  liberal 
publio  senant  hatl  lieen  cashiered.  .V  third  party  referred  to  France, 
aHinniug  that  the  retirement  of  the  Foreign  Jj'ecretaiy'  Wiis  attributable 
to  differenci's  of  opinion  bt'twt'cn  himstdf  and  his  colleagues,  on  the 
ir\olution  enacted  there.  \\c  need  searcelv  sav  wdiat  would  he  the 
feeling  of  the  country*  if  the  first  or  secolid  of  these  causes  should 
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turn  out  to  bt*  tlie  tnuj  one.  Eiirl  Grey  is  the  most  unpopular  of 
her  Majesty’s  ministers,  not  exceptiuj?  even  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  anil  the  northeni  powers — but  we  need  not  speculate  on 
a  cause  which  cannot  surely  have  had  existiincc.  Lord  John  himsdf, 
on  a  former  occasion,  mentioned  it  ixs  the  honorable  distinction  of 
his  colleague,  that  he  was  not  a  Russian,  or  an  Austrian,  or  a  French, 
but  an  English  minister.  \\c  wait  for  Lord  Falmerston’s  explanation. 
The  ministerial  ‘  (ilobe  *  worships  ‘the  rising  sun;*  and  ‘The  Timua’ 
distinctly  asserts  that  ‘  the  direct  causes  of  this  schism  were  the  highly- 
fa^ourublc  opinions  which  Lord  Falmerston  ostentatiously  expressed  in 
jHjrson,  and  by  his  public  organs,  of  the  lati*  military  revolution  in  France, 
and  the  measures  he  thought  tit  to  take  in  consequence.*  At  present  wc 
are  incredidous.  The  oracle  of  Printing-housi*  Square  has  bctui,  for  some 
ye:urs,  the  bitter  and  unscru})ulous  assailant  of  Lord  riilmerston,  and  we 
suspect  that  it  is  so  in  this  mutter.  In  the  meantime,  wc  counsel  our 
readers  to  observe  the  policy  of  the  .Government  respecting  the  exiles 
sojourning  with  us.  The  despots  of  the  North  and  the  butcher  of  Fraime 
are  incensed  at  the  asylum  we  oflVr  to  their  outraged  subjects.  They 
have  already  protested  ;  and  if  the  Whig  cabinet  be  as  weak  here  as  in 
some  other  departments,  they  will  make  concessions  at  which  Englishmen 
will  blush. 
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